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POLITICAL oe. 


ANU FACTURES. Thoſe of Great Bi 
and Ireland are thus collected into one view, 


from many authors, by the author of Political Eſſays. 


article of immenſe conſequence to Britain; for it is 


From this view, the immenſe importance of man- 
nufacturing all the product at home, appears in the 
_ cleareſt light; for the amount of the Joſs, by ſuffer- 
ing 285,000 packs to be runned, is eaſily diſcovered 
by arithmetic. According to the proportion of that 
which is manufactured, the loſs is 74596; 0901, an 
a melancholy inſtance, to ſee ſuch numbers of un- 
employed poor, and feel ſo heavily the. weight of 
employing them, and at the ſame time ſuffer a raw 
commodity to-be carried out of the country, which 
would give induſtry and CAREER to ſuch num- 
bers of people. 
lt would certainly be worth the while of any 
gentleman to underſtand the whole progreſs of a 


manufacture from its commencement to its con- 


ſumption, and how much it pays to the ſubliſtence _ 
1 the pe "aj which may be OO in the fol- 
Vor- © | e 


. 


2 MANUFACTURES. 
lowing inſtance, of 100 broad cloths ſent to Turky,. 
and the returns of raw filk, — are manufactured 
for home conſumption. - — IT 

A clothier bark at marker 50 packs of 8 
picked and ſorted, at 101. per pack, 300 l. 

With which wool he wakes 100 broad cloths; 
and the manufacture thereof in carding, ſpinning, 
weaving, milling, dreſſing, &c. as they are uſually 
brought to, and fold white at Blackwell-Hall, will 
amount to about the firſt coſt of the wod!, 300 l. 
So that theſe 100 cloths are ſold by the clothier 8 
to the merchant, at 10 l. per cloth, 1000 l. 
And the merchants pay for dying of the ſaid 100 

eloths, one third part in grain colours, at 71. and 
two thirds in ordinary colours, at 30s. per cloth, 
3331. 6s. Sd. 9 
Alſſo for ſetting, drawing, prefiing, packing, fr. 

15 8. per cloth, 75 l. 

The ſaid 100 c oths will coſt the merchant gt. 


8. 8 d. per cloth on board, wen Ri to 


1408 |. 68. 8d. | 
And to repay 1 ot coſt 3 8 e. 
and their charges abroad, with a bare 8 for 
inſurance, and the intereſt of his money, they can- 
not purchaſe leſs than 22 great pounds of ſbecbaffce, 
or Perſia fine raw ſilk, for every cloth. Thus he 
probably receives for the ſaid 100 1009t9h,! 2200 
pounds weight of the faid raw filk. | 
' Now if the half part of this Elk is en up 
into plain coloured tabbies, the manufacturers will 
Facies 138. 7d. per lb. 747 l. Is. 8d. 

And if the other half is wrought up into rich 
A Wered fiiks, brocaded, the manufacturers will re- 
ceive rl. 19s. 9 d. per Ib. 21861. 3. 
And the additional charge of dying, ſuppoſe but 
of one eighth part of the ſaid ſilk, flags gra een, 
ax 9s. per 16; ty 0-165 + mom ont ety > 
Then the coſt and charges of 100 woollen cloths, 5 
Wipped from London to 1 mT * manu - 
2 . ature 4 


MANUFACTURES 2 


| fature of the raw Mk brought thenge, . tetutns | 
theteof, muſt amount 'ts, 4465 J. 8 8. d 
The freight of the ſaid Re and of he ſaid 
2200, Ib. of raw ſilk, is cömputed at, 40 l. 128. Ed. 
The cuſtoms on the {aid 2200 Ib. raw lille is, 
| 1561. 15. 1 „ % | 
Engliſh faktor s coins A brhed, on the ale 
of the cloth; and on inveſting the returns in fil 
as aforeſaid, computed at, 100 l. | 
Ws: here clearly repreſented to the view of 
every reader,” that every 2200 lb. of raw filk im- 
ported from Turkey, and manufactured here for 


our on conſumption, without paying any thing o 


the merchants, or the mercer's gain, pays to the 
land- holders, the labourers, and the cron, the ſum 
of, $5621; i140 te eee Coral 
This account takes the returns upon the 100 
cloths exported to Turkey, and makes them pay 
5000 hi to the ſubſiſtance of the Britiſh work men. 
But there have been aonually exported from Great 
Britain, two hundred times as many cloths for 'Tur- 
key: and the Britiſh merchants have received for 


about half that quantity of cloth, the ſame kind of 0 


returns in raw ſilk; for their own conſumption “. 
In reſpect to the number of ſheep, and quantity 
and ike of their wool, they muſt vary conſider- 
ably in long terms of years. It might, for inſtance, 
be ſomewhat- different twenty or thirty years ago 
from what it is at preſent, but whether increaſed, or 
decreaſed, it would be difficult to determine; many 
reaſons might be advanced on both ſides of the 


queſtion, Salon reckons the flecces annually ſnorn 


in England, at 12,000,0001.: -+ Another calculates - 


the wool thorn and pulled in Great Britain and lre? 


5 land, at 596,160 packs T. Another ſuppoſes Eng- 0 


* Rolt's new DiQionary of Trade and Commerce, art, Wool. 8 
_ + Geographical Grammar, p. 237-1757 5 
+ Propoſals . to Hande of Paß b. 3 


21757. 1 * 
| e B * 5 land 
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„ MANUFACTURES: 
land to yield gco, ooo packs, and Ireland g00,000 
packs, each pack, 240 lb.. A fourth writer + makes 
it much more conſiderable, as appears by the follow- 
ing paſſage : It appears by the toll books, that 
there are brought into Smithfield market for ſlaugh- 
ter, to ſerve London within the bills of mortality, 
36,009 ſheep and lambs weekly. : Now allow 6000 
of theſe, throughout the ſeaſons, | to be. lambs, and 
that there are 30,000 ſheep-ſlaughtered, ' one week 
with another, then the reſt of England is generally 
computed to contain about ſeven times as many in- 
habitants as London, within the bills; but ſup- 
poſing it contains only ſix times as many, and that 

accordingly there are 210, ooo ſheep ſlaughtered in 
England weekly; and likewiſe, that four years ſheep 
are kept for ſtock, ſo that there are always in being 
four times more than are thus ſlaughtered, as is 
uſual with the ſheep-maſters to compute, and allow - 
ing every ſheep, one with another, to bear four 
pounds of wool; and every pack to weigh 240 lb. 
then the yearly wool of England, according to this 
computation only, amounts to 728,000 packs. 
Nov in the country throughout England people 
feed as much on fleſh as in town, and drinking leſs, 
they generally exceed them in the quantity they eat. 
Then as Scotland is of leſs extent, and Jeſs fruitful 
than England, admit there are but one quarter part 
of the ſheep in it, it amounts to 182,000, . 
Then as Ireland is not one fourth part leſs than 
England, but is full as fertile, and taken up chiefly 
with feeding; it has been judged by ſome who 
have taken great pains thoroughly to inform them- 
ſelves, that it hath near as many ſheep in it as there 
are in England; but ſuppoſe we only ſay half the 
quantity England produces, or 364, 0 %%0ꝓ . 
Total packs, 1, % /%ʃ 
„ Trowel's Plan for preventing the elandeſline running of 
Weg ee egy 
F Lo don on the Wool Trade, p- 15-1739. 
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In this calculation is not included the wool of | 
ſhip continually Hlaughtered, called vell-woo, nor ; 
the wool of lambs,” “ 

The ſame author reckons that all the wool and | 
labour of England, that is conſumed at home, and 
| {ent abroad, amounts to 14,000,000 1. ; 
Davenant reckons the value of the unmanufac- | 
tured wool of England, at 2,000,0001, and when | 
manufactured, at 8,000,000 l. 

—  Buſching * lumps the revenue of N at one 
fifth of the whole land of England. 'D*Angueil 
ſays, 44,000 acres of ſalt marſhes in Romney, main- 
tains 132,000 ſheep, and that 600,000 are Kept in in 
Dorſetſhire, j in a circle of 12 miles . 2 
I Theſe authorities are but dubious; however we 
may ſuppoſe them to be near the truth, the medium 
of ſtveral opinions neareſt. Sal mon makes the 
fleeces of England 12,000,000, if we proportion 
Scotland, and Ireland, in the ſame hoy London 
did, it will be a fourth (3,000,000) for Scotland, 
and a half (6,000,000) for Ireland ; the total will 
be 2 of fleeces; and ſuppoſing each to 
=p 31b. (Salmon reckoning them at 25. 6d. 
: copied, 1 apprehend, 2.2 better E | 
and the pack 240 lb. the whole wil amount o 
262500 packs. n 
The next writer calculates the ee RY . 
Trowel ſuppoſes 800,000 in England and ireland, 
to which 1 ſhall add 12 5,000, for Scotland, 92 5,000. 
1 ACCOUNT is, 1,274,000, m bun 
avenant reckons the õl ͤof England. ah "= 
2,000,0..01, the price was then 5 1. per pack, there- 
fore the number was 400,000 packs; and with a 
tourth for Scotland, and an half tor * and, / the to- 
| Tabs 200,000; _ _. Wb 
"8 ING» fifth, , nothing is is to > be made of a 


*. 


i 8 of Genen bi f he meh A Ala oo Wie IH : 
1 Avant. and Deſavant. p. . CIS KG oO TH F. 
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The medium of theſe ſeveral quantities is, 751,532 
© packs; 3, apd it is obſervable, that the medium comes 
nearer to Davenant than any of. the others; a pre- 
ſumption i in its favour, 83 he, is PREY an au- 
thor of good credit. 

I be value of the wool js at preſent. 71. per pack, 
this potal amounts therefore ig 5,200, % 
Later authority + makes the ppmbes of ſheep ; in 
En gland to be 26,989,469. 

e fleece 5b. waht, Heel, of the oh; 
wool, 144,9 400. 6 6 Met ST ber n 
NY " Ee 4 5 603,947 :-. | 
One half for Ireland, Ye one fourth hs Sb, 
make the total, 1,056,90 
Value of that of HAS nd. a 3 4 per "1b. 694,539 | 
Of the total, 5,2 15,442 · 
Growth of wool in Great Britain and | Lrlang, 
e packs. | 
Value of ditto, at 71, 3.260,74 l. 
Exported unmanufactured, 285,000 * . 
Madufactured in Great Britain and aas 
f of bd ee 4 5 x Met Lec DL | Ke 
42 af the labour, 12430806. 5 
Value of ditto, and the raw materials, 3 429. 
Value of the WI mu; e, : and 
5 ehe. . 
unt N Burrion Manvracronns. 
The woollen. if Gd "hs T 
Leather 75 1's 6 DYE "0 he 1,725,000 


1 


2 


Plax and 5 ee se e:: 00 


ere Wehe and bees, : 0 8 5 '23500,000 


me Cotton 7 ; K „. ROW: 5 900, 00 1 
| Lead, tin, iron, ae. 0 1. 1411 L 4 9,000,000 8; 


; | 5 ö | 5 8 
Fen. P Co 4 . i 1 2 = of { ) * : 
L. 4 4 $$ 1 7 a hs Wa 1 2M 8. 44 * 1 Wo 44, 3 5 529 | 

| . 1 1 


5 Political 1 p. 176. and the oF there quoied; 1 
x "RE 8x Months Tee Vol. IV. pP. 35% bs h 
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ue 983 0 164008 m. 1103074 i -i\People.' © 
The. wollen wanufactutes el 1355748 34 
| Leather TO 930897. er enen Nin 0 14 Bago 
Lead, öh, iron, and copper 
Flax and bee K 4 664 0 2 
Silk and cotton lor no en, "Ui 
| Per als, and Porcelane 


K N 9% N . * 
8 71 2 [3 een 6 


hen gende IHE; 300 3G Nen 25 11 121 15 "42501334 
h Das te K asian ai dn i 
95 "Wine dedluG bout 192506 from! leather; r00;000 
from iron, Sc. and all the hemp, the remaindet 
e 'T ſhould aſſign as England's ſnare. 
Phe proſperity of all Manrafatürer depends upon 
the Puscha the ra material at a reaſonable price 
and the pfocuting the neceſſary labour at che ſame. 
If theſe eircumſtances do not combine in che mahu- 
factufers favour, it is impoſſible he ſhould afford his 
goods ſo upon a par wien foreigners, and the con- 
{equences of not equalling other nations in cheap. 
neſs, is not only lofing che exportation, but in mul- 
titudes of inftanes the home conſumption like- 
_ As to the raw materials, I de nöt find many 
Complaints of che Brifiſh and 1G 'matufk@uters | 
kit or being able to-procure them at a reaſbiiable(price: 
thofe of” Gt own products, are pret ar in 
their rates It is true they have riſbn: within der- 
tain numbeèr ef years; but if the prices of all ſorts 
of commodities, all oer Europe, in 4 give time, 
_ Fife den per cent; Wali ürefs of any country, 
_ eaing&ſuppoſe the materials they work upon ſhould X 
9 | hae: gy ones to kKerp' down Their Ting with 
te reſt, mut not be eahed being at too Derr Ly 


__ piite* the reaſonable rate is always b ing in pro- 
1 jg td every thing elſe at home, and in other 
Countries. The fame obſervation is applicable to 
cſe prick of labour, about which or manufacturers 
have clambured exceedingty. Labour muſt riſe 
wich the neceſſaries of „ : while they are rifin 11 5 


— 


7 


s 
all. over Europe, even proportion would be deftroyed, 
if: that. was not eite de advance. And when. 

|. compariſons are made between the price of labour.in 
Britain and Ireland, With that in France and Holland, 
the mere pay of the workmen per dax, is alone, no 
prof at all; the only juſt compariſon is by the 
quantity of work a given, ſum. of money will pro- 
cure in either country : for moſt certainly the pay 
of aweayer in France may be but nine pence a day, 
and that of one in England, a ſhilling, and yet the 
— Engliſh manufacturer may underſell the French one 
all over the world. The hogrhof working, Wit | 
of the-workmen, and the time of recreation, or idle- 
neſs, may make a much greater difference than this. 
There is no ſatisfactory account, of the price of la. 
pour in theſe three countries, with a juſt compariſon. es 
yet puhliſhed in the Engliſh; or French languages: 
it is impoſſible therefore to aſſert, that our. W 3 
| fa@turers are underſold, becauſe, of their bigh..ps | 
155 of labour. 47850 Ai lgt 


— 


5 elected, let prices be high or low, there can be n. 
ballance 


5 Le ans 5 dts lufficiently clear that our. whole; = 


he — — ſuch tendency „is all ch 
manufacturers want iner 


perry ſupe 


accounts r not, it is highly expedient for, the 
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However, whether they are anderfold u er 


of our manufactures, 49;keep the price of i 


of their o induſtry, If theſe points ate pgs 


etween. the price of work, and gener⸗ 


ss act very contrary to peg 


— LEY 
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* 2 V+. 2% e 
WT 76 % Py 6 „ Mos _ Cs 4 x * * * & 
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for # 
op as is zealiy gonfiffent With pther prices; arti + 
_  cularly in two Ehren in contriving that worſemen 
ſhall work full hours for cheir pay, whatever 1 it is; 


and in got ſuffering them to have apy certain deren. 5 
5 Powe fora future mainrenancę, but on the Wen 


e ee e 
labour. There is great reaſon to believe from he 
n ability of gur workmen, that 3 i | 
theſe: Points 9 Wee our . facturer? 


5 * 1 Tao. 
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: Rk; gre en given at firſt, upon thoſe Ne af 


manufactures, which the French founded their ſuc- 4 


ſell our N Sc. coming to market, wich The ad; | 


vantage. of a publ IC: 1 1 on 157 exportation. = 
The bounties, we will, 


Fervation of choſe. trades, might well, be Woch 


| ceſs upon, We ſhould have preſerved thoſe 6 


as it would have been impoſſible, for them to 


uppole, might have amauated = 
for a few years to 100,000 l. 4 Fear; but the pre⸗ 


yeral millions. = An hundred chouſan I, TOE -q 


paid out of the pocket of the public, for the ove | 


— to. the -farmers,. in the 


and to the landlords in the ſame effect, with t 
gitſon gt an increaſe in wealth 
kaiſes the yalue of their lands. 103 one word, 

publick Pays the bounty, an "BN 
the benefit: and I apprehend this 1450 to. be e in ⸗ 
variable, that I do rot think a bounty upon 


be cc (provided 1 jt was not on a ra material): . . 


munity at large, with cent per cent profit, en- 99h 
ever, ſome. diſtinction ſhoyld. certainly. be. I in 7 
9 fr Tus them ; when given to the proper objects, 


payings not k ber 4 


fit of — not the manufacturers alone — 


5 of all the Variety of poor. people employed id w_ =P 
ing the numerous exports. in ſuch | trades. ag thoſe 


ere —— to the .merchants,.. ſai alors, ielüaller. 
ſhip-bld builde 8% and all in * depend on navi d 

employment * 
poor, who would otherwiſe burthen their rates ;— 


and circulation, which . 5 


d the 1 1 public. receives 1 | 


deviſed, that would not repay. itſelf co the cm- 


if 1 may ule the expreſſion) they will never, fail | 
2 * but 1 TRE. n N f N F . 
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kick uf "dur: trace to 9 
gal. to be 200,000. per zumum in od favqur: 
foreign nat 61 aden 7 5 elt Which takes 
. ny in the Foftügteſe tnatkers, and, fellg t t 

twenty pence per yard 3 dur 7 Tin 


afford uch cloth hae wo "thillinigs, the 5 


ar choc 85 A e, af hesch gt that 
5 ſc 'tohiſe: . 


17 40 Re 
nents, the fegiflabitte e ty of 5K 
nes u yard for füch f- buf e I Export 


do char Mmärkekt; rhis enables aut nitichal gk . 
ce k : 


| 555 Which Cafe the 'boi Inty' wilt amoun ut 1 ˖ 8 


11 Foreign 4 ones © to ence” er 14 
conſeqd = o Pate the rade. Perh 
Porta the cloth may ar ougt te a auen of 


P Xyear; the Aving 300 g Double th 
i 1 ek ceaſe” to bel Fg moſt © prudent: mea- 5 
r es ale | refember 1 55 ee noe 


8 in foe caſes talduldte bur "lots" at the * 4 amount 
of the" Forther ballatice i our fa favour 1 but in char mY 


l Þy'the: to "of 3a He ov rnd 1 
ny cee — derer wat e * TR en een ee 
© Never obttatt, ö ih any ider 
8 be & of i colrivhror? produAts 
4 1 ſan anüfactüres“ enabling our 


i 99100 70 K their 1 9 0s Ke ot 
is u bee wiſe e ebe sg 
be ſuc ellen ele, ip Pönng ieder 9400 

. che ſalel f Ne ef Our lands; 


ſe by the other.. B 
vi like wiſe focreaſes the quantity of it; cherefore if we 
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* Political Fas, p. 205+ 
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ſhoyld ſuffer the exportation ef cornꝗ to be con- 
ſtant, and unobſtruct eG. 


Colbert rather depreſſed than promoted the in- 
tereſts of France, when he conceived a project of 
_ enriching it, by eſtabliſhing a vaſt number df ma- 
nufactures ; flattering himſelf ar the ſame time, that 
by making the productions of his manufactured ſub- 
ſervient to luxury, and falſely refined elegance, he 
ſhould multiply the wealth of his bn natiohg by 


ſupplying and feeding the extravagance and vunity 
bf —— nations; bot ſome part of the — | 
 pened to ſtick where it took ats riſe; and became 
infectious at home; which ſhews, that luxury is an 
unfortunate faſnion in any country; though ar the 
ſame time it preſcribes the mode to foreigners, and 
_ induces-them to purchaſe ſuch merely ornametttal 
eleganeies, ab are the workmanſhip:of out own ar- 
tities of proviſions, for the ſupport of his Work- folks, 
(and that principally by obſtructing the free vent 
and exportation of corn) this miniſter had the ap- 
Plauſe of. che poor, wha naturally favour any ſcheme, 
deal or imaginary, that promiſes to lower the price 
: - bread 31 for their | underſtandings can rarely fee 
dleeply into che truth of things, any moresthan the 
ga ndyantages of a nation in general, or of ithemifelves; 1 
f ppon the Mhole. In like mander;eln-bifturiniationd „ 
„ loaded the prime miniſter with panegyrſes, 1 
2 dhe tige facher of the people, and made no ere: 
mony co depreciate the wiſer conduct of Sully, Buer 
_ alas I it never truly appeared, that trade aid com. 
mere, ves in cheir moſt flouriſhing! ſtareg/entiched 7 
a kingdom like the ſolid revenues that proceed from 
24 a right and effectual cultivation of the earth; „„ 
1 3 . „„ 
Dr immenſe T1 hes; and thoug they ſ. ied” al : 
Europe with ſilks eee . 
| bvetrifles, yet the fund of real wealth was deficient 
at botto m. Famine made its appearance m. 1 


7 * 


e 


theſe hundred years; but let the 


will, it will have been accelerated at leaſt five © cen- 125 
turies, from a violent eagerneſs to be rien. 
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12 MANUFACTURES * 
and almoſt periodically. The prop ietors of landed 


eſtates (for they with othets at firſt ran into the 


_univerſal-notion: of 'adniiring'the project) thought 


themſelves very happy, after a conſiderable — 1 | 
time, to advance their rents à ſixth part, though 
money bore one third a greater value than before: N 


impoſts and taxes were increaſed immediatel. 


Y: 
and a conſiderable part of the lands (not bein 


9 
found, or atleaſt; not being believed to anſwer the 


expences of cultivation) Was overlocked, and ne- 


glected by little and little: and at length degenerated . 
into waſte and deſolated tracts of country. All 


which may ſuffice to ſhew the cultivation of the 


earth ought not to be ſuperſeded) by a paſſion! for 7 
commerce „ > C 7 1 112 Fa . 4 "% 


We may 8 NOREEN TMY tar che proce end 
of agriculture, arts, ma. commerce, and 


population, is the ſtability of that degree of prof) 


pe- 
rity enjoyed by a people: this . ſtabiliry is of far 


more conſequence than an increaſe; and yet, the 
- latter is what all the hot· headed politics of modern 

times, are buſied moſt about: it is this ſyſtem which 

bas been ſo laviſhly: executed, in the caſe of our own 
country, to carry our manufactureb commerce, 


wealth, and population, to the higheſt pitch, and 


by ſuch means, and with ſuch celerity, that it is ab- 
folutely, and phyſically. impoſlible to be permanent, 
and which has laid us open to a decline, which 3 25 


different conduct might have ke 


pt off for many 


ages: I am not predicting the fall of Britain, An tds 4 


or that year; I think her proſperity may grow for ; 


day come When it 


How are we ſo to harmonize apriculrute; kay: 5 


factures, commerce, and population, as to make 
0 op mo beneficial to the colledtiveiimereſt "Wa "= 
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MANUFACTURES! 


ſtate? This, Ithink; is the queſtion, and it: 
clearly enough from theſe diſquiſitions, that t 
tional good requires that conduct which will Win 


not the e and quickeſt degree, of What 13 
commonly called proſperity, but the greateſt dura- 
_ biliy of the preſent advantages enjoyed by a 


| : but remember that l keep clear in this in- 
quiry of the revolutions of the conſtitution,” becauſe, 


good government is a blefſing,' greater than that of 0 


all others; but we very well know, that great riches 


are better formed to Geſtroy, than | improve a con- 5 
bklitucon. 5 3 


Here Wien che juſt condh &i is arts 


whatever encouragement you pleaſe to ck 4g | 


you will never thereby make the kingdom too rich, 
nor occaſion too quick a riſe; and all the popula- 


tion you create, is independant on the changes of 


trade, or foreign affairs, and can in no reſpe& prove 


burthenſome to the community. Confine manu- 
factures to the ſatisfying that conſumption which is 


certain, which is your on; but the moment you 


become manufacturers of foreign commodities, and 


for foreign markets, you lay the foundation of that 
quick riſe and wealth which is ſure ſoon to come 
tumbling down. Trade ſhould grow out of agri- 
culture, and manufactures, and be regulated by 
them; it will then never become ſo great, add in- 
ſecute, as that of Holland has proved. Population 
depends on the three preceding; the people bred 
by ſuch regulated intereſts, will be in proportion to 
their certain employment; induſtry can never de. 
. —_ nor population be-burthentome.''; 0 
The true harmony is to make Serre fi uri 


2 ing enough to ſupport your on people; to Wks | 


manufacturers ſubſervient to the demand of your 
don people; and commerce, proporti 
culture and manufactures; OY r e 
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4 MANUFACTURES 
A eonduct very contrary: to this has been the 
40 iſhion of late FEATA? throughout all Europe; and 
he quick progreſs of the power of England bas 
een chiefly, owing to a different ſyſtem. This forms 
no ſound reaſon againſt the preeecing ideas; for! 
have admitted, that the plan Pore lad laid: down, i is not 
formed for a quick progreſs in power, but for a du- 
rability of ptaſperity. As the practice of the age 
is ſo very different, it will not be improper to en- 
aire into the ae wage (bpnſequences:o0 the affairs. 
of Briealgorjyr ce Nee 27 hacttire N 
We have A ined to an amazing height of el 1 
and power, and with it have burthened the king- 
dom with a population much greater than we ſhould 
cow what to do with in caſe af a reverſe of for- 
tune zand we have not only run in debt toanamazin 
degree, but allo ſer, an example of profuſion to a 
future adminiſtrations; which. will, in all probability; 
have moſt ſpeedy and. wonderful effects in inereaſ- 
ing ſuch incumbrances; hich, however rich the 
6 Kingdom: is, muſt undoubtedly end in bankruptcy. I 
Whatever may be the event, the plain fact is, 
chat the great ſyſtem pf trade and manufacture have 
carried the kingdom to a height in which they can- 
„ probably ſupport it; or in one word, have ren- 
red our ſtate great, but extremely precarious. 0 
And this is ſo ſtrongly the eaſe, that the nation has, 
per haps, of all others in the univerſe, the leaſt reaſon 
to congratulate berſelf, on her ſuddem riss. to ſuch 5 
boundleſs power. appt n N tit; 1h A 1 115 HIST + MEN 
For it is bot ads peſleinnnedi 8 and pe. oY 
formidable power, that conſtitute the real proſperity 5 
of this Kingdom; but, on the contrary, the mere du- 
rahility of her proſperity ; and it would not be a 
Tul trig taſk to prove that chis dutability geſſons al- 
woſt in prappntion to he magnitude of the wealth . 
and power We have; had+great- ſucceſs in arms; 
=... but unfortunately our moſtehtilliant wars ( to reaſog 
_ tor a moment on the principles of thoſe whole 
—_ | | | Crum 1 
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NM DN GA 15 
doctrines L am at preſent ogpoſing) are merely the 
means of exhauſting us, but never thoſe of Tepairy 
ing; or adding to our ſtrength. Af trade and may, 


nufacture are made our grand ſupports, we are in- 


conſiſtent. if, e do not puſh; our advantages by en- 
larging both, or at leaſt of making ſuch acquiſitions 
as ſhall repay us ſomething, of that immenſe walls 
of wealth which, achieved the cogqueſt: on * 
contrary, we conquer at the expence of hundreds of 
millions, only to ſhow, our generoſity in giving back 
ever been the fatality of this country, and is a ſttang 
proof of how little avail our rĩiches and our po- er a 

if they only enable us to make conqueſts which 
are neceſſitated to reſtore. For what, ſhould, we be 
ſo eager to gain immenſe wealth and power, Which, 


from their,quick riſe and magnitude, cannoꝭ be per- 


manent? All chat B ritain can fair! y aſſert to have i 
gained by theqh, bas been the entertainment, du- 
ring the period of a r, of half a ſcore extraordi- : 
nary gazettesz this is the r eal fact: and every Br 
eite, at a moderate computation, adding fixe mil 
| Hons ſterling to: her national debt. If theſe effects 


* 0 


8 


af her greatneſs are more deſirable than that morg 
modeſt ſtate, but durability f national advantage, 
Vifferens. conduct of harmoniziog, agriculture, 

manufacture i commerce, and population, I mut 
confeſs myſelf uttterly miſtake n | pools 
NM IN. O RC A. Gibraltar and Minorea were 
ceded to us hy the treaty. of Utrecht. Though che 
poſſeſſion of hoth theſe is greatly. advantages t 


od 


Lale, and has one of the fineſt;harbours.ia ghe Nerd. 


but alſo, becauſe;. it gives. leſs umbrage 49 Spes. 
With whom it is our intereſt} to, Jive Up Seen 
du un 1 Aiden r ww 07 is 2100 a 14 Jo. 20nd 
| «x *1 Logters concerning the Present Stake pf, England, tpoy182. 
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5 en ' You' will ſee by the map, that Gbit 48 


fituated upon the continent of Spain, at the mouth 


of the ſtraits, in a fine climate, an healthy country, 


and where there is moſt excellent water; and con- 


ſequently extremely convenient for ſhips going ups 


or returning from the ſtraits, to ſtop at, water, an 


refreſh their men. And as it is oppoſite to the Bars 


bary ſhore, and but a few leagues diſtant from it, 
muſt be of great ſervice-to our ſhips, in affording 
them a ſanctuary, when we are at war with thoſe pyra- 
tical ſtates, which always will be the caſe; when they 


think they can get-any thing by breaking with us; 
but as this is very near their territories, our men f 
war from Gibraltar, can fall upon them ſuddenly, - 

and conſequently keep them in ſuch AVE, as n 7 


| make them afraid to break with us. 


Our poſſeſſion of it muſt be a great even es. 
* Spain, between whom and us, it is our mutual in- 

tereſt to (cultivate a ſtrict friendſhip. Suppoſe the 
Spaniards were maſters of Plymouth, could che Bri: 


tiſh nation ever be eaſy till they had recovered if out 


of their hands? If therefore ſome place equally ad- 


vantageous to us,, and leſs invidious to them, could 


be given for it, undoubtedly i it would be our intereſt 
to agree to an exchange. An iſland would be beſt, | 


as moſt eaſily defended; and if there be 2 


harbour in the Canary iſlands, one of them "> 


be as uſeful to our Eaſt and Wet India trace, "as 


Mi inorea is to our Straits trade. 9 * 1 
Minorca has all the advantages that Gibralcae has, 8 


Giedgh'i in a much higher degree, and none of the 
_ diſadvantages. As it is an iſland, at a diſtance from 
| the continent, which has oftener than once changed 


its maſters, the poſſeſſion of it is not ſo invidious : 


to the Spaniards; and out government might, by 


roper means, be made agreeable and habitual to 

Wh the natives; and as we are maſters at ſea, the de- 
fence of it is more eaſy to us, as attacking it muſt be 
more difficult to our enemies. T he harbour of Ma- 
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5 dn. is one of the fineſt in the world, capable to 


contain and protect all the royal navics in Europe. 
ſo that our fleets may winter there, clean, and re- 


pair, without any danger or moleſtation; our men 
may refreſh themſelves, and be permitted to go 
- alhore, without much hazard of their being able to 


run away, and our ſquadrons be ready at any time 
of the year to ſail from thence to annoy the trade, 


or alarm the coaſts of our enemies, in thoſe parts, 
without fear of intelligence being ſent of their de- 
ſigns. It is ſituated in a fine climate, between 30 


and 40 degrees of north latitude ; and is about 33 
miles long, and between 8 and 12 brokd;* The ad- 
vantage of a place fo ſituated, with ſuch a harbour 
as has been mentiened, muſt appear at once. It 
makes us reſpectable to all the Italian ſtates, and to 


thoſe of Barbary; in a French or Spaniſh war, whe 


ther to annoy: them, or to protect our trade, it is 
ineſtimable, and every other nation in Europe, who 


have any trade in the Mediterranean, will feelothe 
7, conſequences of it, while it is in our poſſeſſion, by 
having a ſure aſylum there, if they are our friends, 
and by the miſchiefs our men of war and reuter 
from thence can do them, if our enemies. 


To aſſiſt the garriſon upon a ſudden e it 


| would be highly advantageous to make the Son- 
ſtant inhabitants of the iſland our firm friends. 
This might have been done, either by buying their 
. and peopling the iſland with Britiſh and 


iſh, or uniting our intereſt, and that of the Mi- 


norquins, firmly together. Both cheſe ways were, 
J believe; pra icable ; but neither of them have . 
ever been attempted. a 


land af 
Minorca, is computed to be about 10,0001. a year: 


The rent of the wake and hows of che! i 


it could not be ſo much when we were firſt maſters of 
5 the iſland; for under the benign adminiſtration of the 
worthy Governor Kane, the value of lands was almoſt, 
doubled; but ſuppoſe that had really been the valbe of 


dhe lands, and twenty years 8 had been paid for 5 5 
* N was "Bir, 5 


"" Bp I I Naben c Ac; 


them, which would have amounted to two b 
thouſand pounds, moſt, if not all, the proprietors 
would have freely conſented, and the iſland might 
have been peopled with Britiſh ſubjects; every man 
of whom would have been willing, in caſe of a ſud- 
den attack, to have aſſiſted the garriſon to defend 
the place. Nor would the government have loſt 
their money; they would have found it a cheap 
purchaſe, as the lands were capable of great improve- 
ments: and though the firſt occupiers of them 
would merit, and expect ſome encouragement, yet 
in time, both principle and intereſt, might have 
been repaid, without 0 e to che inhabi- 
Our regiments never ſtay long in one place, but | 
change their quarters every year. There are ſome 
reaſons alledged why troops in England-ſhould-not- 
| ſtay long in one place; but they can have no weight 
here; and as none of the quarters in Minorca * 
are bad, it would ſerve many good purpoſes, if they 
were to continue in the fame quarters as long as 
they ſtaid in the iſland; it would encourge the fol _ 
; 3 to induſtry, and the officers to purchaſe lands, 
and make improvements, by which they might have, 
by degrees, a econſiderable property in the iſland, 
and facilitate an acquaintance with the natives, 
which would more and more reconcile them to us. 
It has been propoſed to make the whole iland 
5 of Minorca a free port,, which would: probably be 
attended with extreme good conſequen ces. 
But to introduce a ſpirited Mc of the ſail, 0 
in this fine and happy climate, would be che way to 
make the poſſeſſion of the moſt advantage to us: 
| the ballance of their trade, is 53,1001. againſt them. 
To enable theſe. people in ſome meaſure to ſup- _ 
1 . the. hare: of * og ballener, we are to - 
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MENG ST A 
reckon the large ſum of money yearly brought in- 
to the iſland, and ſpent among them by the troops, 
a a ſum that falls but little ſhort of their whole ba- 

lance ; greateſt part of which goes to market for 
the common neceſſaries of life. — 

Every vintage produces 18, ooo hogſheads ot 
wine, and if we allow for the clergy 2000 hogſheads, 
and for all the reſt of the natives 1000, the remain- 
ing 15000 hogſheads are ſold to the Engliſn for 
27,8251. in ready money; the price of a hogſhead 
taken at a medium being 33. 
I.h,nhis is a very conſiderable article in their favour, 
and they are ſo ſenſible of the advantage they draw 
from their vineyards, that they are continually en- 
larging them, and increaſing their number, notwith- 
ſtanding they are taxed to near half their value. - 
It is certain this people can never be rich, unleſs 
they become induſtrious ; the fea is open to them, 
as well as to their neighbours, on every fide, who 
_ thrive by a foreign commerce, and yet not one of 
them can victual or navigate their veſſels, near ſo 


cheap as theſe ſiochful Minorquins, who lie in be 


centre of fo many trading ports, that it is amazing 
how they can have fo long overlooked their true 
intereſt, and ſuffered. themſelves to be ſupplied with 
fo many of the neceſſaries of life in foreign bottoms. 
The Minorquins are naturally liſtleſs, and, if they 
contrive the means to keep their families from po- 
verty, they are but little ſolicitous to enquite into 


the arts and manufactures by which ſudden for- 


tunes are acquired on every ſide of them. Tell 
them the Malteſe are enriched by the quantity of 
cummin+ſeed and annis. ſeed they export; remind 
them that the plant which produces the canary-ſeed 
grows ſpontaneouſly all over the iſland; or that a 
gum is produced by the maſtic tree, of very great 
value abroad, (and though this tree is an incum- 
brance, which they eagerly root out of their grounds) 
they treat you as a viſionary, and with a ſhrug of 


C . contempt, 
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contempt, ſeem to thank heaven, that they has bo 


turn to whims and projects; but are contented to 
jog on in the plain track Which their fathers trod 
before them. / 
Cotton, ſugar, and many other valuable crops, 
might be chere W i 


MINES. if Europe has "derived, ſo many als 


vantages from the American trade, it ſeems natural 


to imagine that Spain muſt have derived much 


greater. She drew from the newly diſcovered world, 
ſo prodigious a quantity of gold and filver, that all 
we had before could not be compared to it. 


Te * Hh 4 4 


But (what one could never have expected), this | 


great kingdom was every where baffled by its miſ- 


fortunes. Philip II. who ſucceeded Charles V. was 
| obliged to make the celebrated bankruptcy, known 
to all the world, There never was a prince wha 
ſuffered more from the murmurs, the inſolence, and 1 
the revolt of troops, conſtantly ill paid. 


From that time che monarchy of Spain has been 


;nceffuncly declining. This has been owing te an 


interior and phylical defect in the nature of .thels 


riches, which undes chem vain; a dee eo ny. _ 
creaſes every day. _ 
Gold and ſilver are cher; a furious, or a | repre ET 
e wealth, The repreſentative ſigns of wealth 
are extremely durable, and in their own. nature but 
little ſubject to decay. But the more they are mul 
tiplied, the more. they loſe their value, becauſe the 3 
ſewer are the things which they repreſent. 3 
The Spaniards, after the conqueſt of Mexico and Wu 
Peru, abandoned their natural riches, in purſuit.of _ 
a a repreſentative wealth, Which daily degraded. itſelf. 
| Gold and ſilver were extremely ſcarce/ in Eure 1 
and Spain becoming all of a ſudden miſtreſꝭ gt a 


. quantity of theſe metals, conceived pes 
do e the had never before hat 5 we e 
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MINES. 20 
ſhe found in the conquered countries, great as it was, 
did not, however, equal thoſe of their mines. The 
Indians concealed part of them, and beſides, theſe 
people who made no other uſe of gold and filver 
than to give magnificence to the temples of their 
gods, and to the palaces of their kings, ſought not 
or it with an avarice like ours. In ſhort, they had 
not the ſecret of drawing theſe metals from every 
mine, but only from thoſe in which the ſeparation 
might be made with fire: they were ſtrangers to 

the manner of making uſe of DIET and perhaps a 
95 of mercury itſelf. 3 
However, it was not lenge before the ſpecie of 

Europe was doubled : this appeared from the price 

| of commodities, which every where was doubled, 

The Spaniards raked into the mines, ſcooped out 

mountains, invented machines to draw out water, 

to break the ore, and ſeparate it; and as they ſport- 
ed with the lives of the Indians, they forced them 

io labour without mercy : the ſpecie of Europe ſoon 

| ble: and the profit of Spain diminiſhed in the 


ſame proportion; they had every year the ſame 


quantity of metal, which was become by one half 
leſs precious 5 
Ila double the time che ſpecie Qin doubled, and g 
8 the protit ſtill diminiſhed another half. | 

Ir diminiſhed even more than half : tet us ſee in 3 | 


What manner. 


To extract the gold fro the mines, to give it in 
bow requilite preparations, and to import it into Eu- 
Fes , muſt be attended with ſome certain expence; 
I will ſuppoſe this to be as 1 to 64. When the 
| Fpecie was once doubled, and conſequently become 
by one half leſs precious the expence was as 2 to 64. 
Thus the galleons, which brought to Spain the ſame 


quantity of gold, brought a thing which really was 
ef leſs value by one half, though the F e N 1510 
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If we proceed doubling and doubling, we ſhall 


bud in this progreſſion the cauſe of the impoteney 

of the wealth of Spain. 

It is about two hundred years. ſiace they have 

worked their Indian mines. I ſuppoſe the quantity 
of ſpecie at preſent in the trading world is to that 
before the diſcovery of the Indies as 32 is to 1; 

that is, it has been doubled five times: in two hun- 


dred years more the ſame quantity will be to that 
before the diſcovery as 64 is to 1; that is, it will 
be doubled once more. Now at preſent fifty quin- 
tals of ore yield four, five, and ſix ounces of gold; 

and when it yields only two, the miner receives no 
more from it than his expences. In two hundred 


years, when the miner will extract only four, this too 
will only defray his charges. There will then be but 


little profit to be drawn from the gold mines. The 


| ſame reaſoning will hold good of ſilver, except 


that the working of the ſilver mines is a little more ER 


advantageous than thoſe of gold. 


But if mines ſhould be diſcovered ſo fruieful as 
to give a much greater profit, the more fruitful they | 


will be the ſooner the profit will ceaſe. 


The Portugueſe in Brazil have found mines of ” 


gold fo rich, that they muſt neceſſarily, very ſoon, 


make a conſiderable diminution in the Profits or” 


thoſe of Spain, as well as in their own. 
I have frequently heard people deplore the blind- 


neſs of the court of France, who repulſed Chrifto- - 

pher Columbus, when he made the propoſal of diſ- 
covering the Indies. Indeed they did, though per- 
haps without deſign, an act of the greateſt wiſdom, 

7 Spain has behaved like the fooliſh king, who de- 
fired that every thing he touched might be con- 


verted into gold, and who was obliged to beg of the 
| gods to put an end to his miſery. , 


The companies and banks eſtabliſhed in many "Og 1 
tions, have put a finiſhing ſtroke to the lowering of 


2 gold and f wen as a ſign, or Fepreſentation of Re 
or 
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for by new fictions they have multiplied in ſuch 
a manner the ſigns of wealth, that gold and ſilver 


having this office only in part, are become leſs 5 


recious. 
1 Thus public credit ſerves inſtead of mines, and 
diminiſhes the profit which the Spaniards draw from 
theirs. 
True it is that the Dutch ade to the Eaſt Indies 
has increaſed, in ſome meaſure, the value of the 
Spaniſh merchandize ; for as they carry bullion, and 
give it in exchange for the merchandizes of the Eaſt, 
they eaſe the Spaniards of part of a commodity 
; which | in Europe abounds too much. - 
And this trade, in which Spain ſeems to be only 
indirectly concerned, is as advantageous to thac | 
nation as to thoſe who are — employed 1 In car- 
_ Tying it on, 

From what has been ſaid, we may form a judg- 5 
ment of the laſt order of the council of 8 ain, 
which prohibits the making uſe of gold and filver 
in gildings and other ſuperfluities ; a decree as ridi- 


culous as it would be for the States of Holland to 
: 7 the conſumption of | 5 


reaſoning does not hold good i 1 
2 : thoſe of Germany and Hungary, which 
produce little more than the expence of working 
them, are extremely uſeful, They are found in 

the principal ſtate; they employ many thouſand 

men, who there conſume their ſuperfluous commo- 


dlties, and ey arc N a manufacture of the I 
country. 


The mines of Germany and Hungary promote 


the culture of land; the "uy of Vee of Mexi- | 95 1 1 


co and Peru deſtroys it. 


The Indies and Spain are two powers 1 the 8 
fans maſter; but the Indies are the principal, 
while Spain is only an acceſſory. It is in vain for 


Politics to bring back the principal to the acceſſory, 
the Tags vill n draw Spain to themſelves. 


„„ 
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Of the merchandizes, to the value of about 
fifty millions of livres annually ſent to the Indies, 
Spain furniſhes only two millions and an half: the 
Indies trade for fifty millions, the Spaniards fax 
two and a half. 
That muſt be a bad kind of ches which depends 
on accident, and not on the induſtry of a nation, 
on the number of its inhabitants, and on the cul- 
tivation of its lands. The king of Spain, who re- 
_ ceives great ſums from his cuſtom-houſe at Cadiz, 
38 in oF reſpect only a rich individual in a ſtate ex- 
tremely poor. Every thing paſſes between ſtrangers 
and himſelf, while his ſu jects have ſcarcely any 
ſhare in it: this commerce is independant both of 
the good and bad forcune of his kingdom. : 
| Were ſome provinces of Caſtile able to give vie 7 
a ſum equal to that of the cuſtom-houſe of Cadiz, 
his power would be much greater; his riches would 


be the effect of the wealth of the country; theſe _ 


3 would animate all the others, and they 
ould be altogether more capable of ſupporting 
their reſpective charges: inſtead of a great Sagas; 
he would have a great people *. 
MEXICO. See Spani America. TO 
MISSISSIPPI. By the treaty of peace of FIR i 
Britain acquired a vaſt tract of country in North 
America, lying upon this river and the Ohio, com- 
3 all the country from that of the Iho- 


ois to the Gulph of Mexico. This immenſe 


country is not ſufficiently known, and, probably, 
3 i e not properly conſidered, from the 

ſettlers being forbid to gp beyond bounds 
7 down in a proclamation in October 1763; 
Which bounds confined them to the ſea coaſts of Flo- 


_ rida, (which it ſeems are perfectly peſtiferous) and 


to the heads of the rivers falling into the Atlantic 
bcean: this meaſure has been moſt ſeverely, and * 


'L sprit 1 Laws, vol. u. * 26. 80 e 
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parently with a great deal of juſtice, animadverted 


1 N deſcription of theſe countries will ſet this 


matter in a clear light. We ſhall take it as col- 
lected by a writer who ſeems to have made himſelf 
a more perfect maſter of all American affairs than 
any. one that has written on them + ? 5 
The new colony of Weſt Florida ends 
| Gm the ſea coaſt of the gu ulph of Mexico north- 
wards to the 3 lt degree of 1 
near as far as the low country continues; for, 
about a quarter of a degree further upon the river 
is Manchac, where the high lands begin. From 
the ſea coaſt thither, the whole country is either a 
* marſh, or ſand, ſq white as to be pern.cious to the 
eye- fight; abſolutely barren, and in unwholeſome- 
neſs, the ſink of the earth. But after you get to 
Manchac, the ſcene is totally different; from thence 


atitude, that is, pretty 


to the Ohio, the lands are between I and 200 feet 


higher than the Miſſiſñppi in its greateſt floods. 
The ſlope of theſe lands goes off perpendicularly 
from the Miſſiſſippi, All theſe high lands are be- 
ſides ſurrounded in a good many places by little 
eminencies, or ſmall hills, and riſing grounds run- 
ning off lengthwiſe with gentle ſlopes. It is only 
when we go a little way from the Miſſiſſippi that we 


find theſe high lands are overtopped by little moun- 


tains, which appear to be all of earth, though 
ſteep, without the leaſt gravel or on being per- 
cCeived on them. 0 
< The ſoil on theſe high lands is very good; it is a 
black light mould, about three feet deep. The 
graſs growing in the hollows is of the height of a 
man. All theſe high lands are generally mea- 
dos and foreſts of tall trees, with grals up to 


the knee. The tall foreſts are all hiccory, or al! 05 
dak, and many walnut trees; which men 85 


4 4 Poli ical Ene on the preſent Saale of the Britiſh Empire, 
5 FP: . 3 | 1 8 
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productions, ſays another writer, are ever a fi 
of good lands in the ſouthern parts of North Ame. 
rica. Theſe high lands likewiſe 5 5 mulberry- 

cotton. The in- 
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trees, native indigo, tobacco an 
digo yields more than in the French iſlands,” 
« Without deſpiſing, lays another writer, the to- 


bacco which is made in other countries, we ma 
_ affirm, that which grows in the country of the Nie. 
chez is even preferable to that of Virginia or St. 
Domingo.” And a third, equally well acquainted 


with this country, fays, © the French in Louiſiana 


made two or three crops upon the ſame ground as 
_ eaſily as we made one. Even rice thrives to great 
profit there, without being planted in a marſh or 
ſwamp. Vines are ſo common, for 500 leagues to 
the northward, that, whatever way you walk, you 
cannot proceed one hundred Reps without meeting 


with one.” Laſtly, even the very ſides of the hills 


are covered with canes, which in our colonies only ; 

grow in the deepeſt and richeſt ſwamps. Conſiſtent 

Voith theſe accounts is the report of the people ſent 
from Virginia to view theſe countries, in 1742, who 


aſſerted they ſaw more good land on the Miſſiſſippi 


than was in all our colonies. I have juſt run 

through theſe circumftances to ſhew the reader, by 
way of contraſt, the country we have colonized 
with that we have not; and characterized the one 
from the ſame authority as the other. The country, 
as far as the bounds of Weſt Florida extend, is one 


of the vileſt in the world, and the unwholeſomeſt; 


in which circumſtance the concurrent teſtimony | of 
all our officers quartered there perfectly agrees, 


But almoſt as ſoon as you leave that colony, you 


enter one of the fineſt and healthieſt in the univerſe, 
and preciſely ſuch as we want; whereas we have 

colonized that which no human creature can want, 
at the ſame annual parliamentary expence as would 

have commanded, had we choſe a lingle colony lo 


large, the whole tract to the Ohio! ! 
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Now the remedy which I would in this caſe 1 
humbly propoſe is an exceeding plain one ; only to 
extend the bounds of the colony of Weſt Florida: 
for as political motives, relative to theiſfea-coaſt, 
may induce the government to have: a regular 
watch upon it, under the eye of a governor, the 
wretched low country might be included in the co- 
lony; but all ſettlements ſhould be made in the high 
rich lands above-mentioned. © Nor would this be 
even ſettling any country but what the French had 
begun to ſettle before; for a full proof of which 
"ſee Du Pratz. The ſpot whereon the French fort 
Roſalia was built, is the propereſt ſituation, for the 
grand ſettlement, as ſhips may come up thither 
with the greateſt eaſe. As to the extent of this co- 
lony (which might be called FLortpa, to diſtin- 
guiſh it from Eaſt Florida) it might extend to the 
Ohio. By means of taking in ſo large a country, 
the expence of eſtabliſhments would be the ſame for 
all as the preſent Weſt Florida, and there would be 
plenty of country left nevertheleſs for the Indians; 
but that tract, as it could not all be near wanting 
for many years, need not firſt be purchaſed of the 
Indians, (where, I mean, the French had not 
bought before; for, far to the north of Weſt Flo- 
rida they had, and conſequently our right to it by 
the peace took place) but by degrees, as the ſer- 
tlements extend. As to the more northerly tract 
of the Miſſiſſippi and that of the Ohio, the follow- 
ing minutes will ſufficiently particularize them, _ 
This country, on the Miſſiſſippi, is called Illio- 
nois; it extends north- weſt of the Ohio, againſt the 
_ Miſiifippi, up to the river Illionois, and to the 
lake of the ſame name. This country is extremely 
good, inſomuch that for the production of wheat _ 
and all grain the ſlighteſt culture is ſufficient, To- 
| bacco likewiſe thrives there, ** but comes to matu- - 
rity, ſays Du Pratz, with difficulty :“ but it is evi- 
dent he means in compariſon. with that more 


b 
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ſoutherly, ſince the greateſt-part of this country is 
in the {ame latitude with Virginia, and was formerly 
called a part of it. Governor Pownal gives, from 
a letter of M. de Vaudreuil's in his poſſeſſion, the 
exports of the ſettlements which the French had 
formed in the Illionois country, among which ap- 
pear tobacco, cotton, myrtle wax, and a vaſt quan» 
rity of proviſions ;z and ſays, that the convoys on 
the river came down annually the latter end of De- 
cember, and returned ar lateſt by the middle of 
February. He likewiſe ſays, that the French go- 
vernment reſtrained the Canadians from ſettling. 
there, or they would totally have abandoned Ca- 
nada. All which proves ſufficiently the great ex- 
celiency ene 
The tract of the Ohio is in every reſpect the ſame; 
or, if we attend to the accounts of our own people 
who have traverſed it, ſtill better. A part of this 
country, lying againſt Virginia, was what our co- 
Joniſts wanted ſo much to poſſeſs before the laſt 
war, for cultivating tobacco in; and we cannot 
ſuppoſe that would have been the caſe, if it had 
_ leſs proper for their ſtaple than their lands at 
„ . OL OR” 
Buch are the tracts of country confirmed to Bri- 
tain by the peace of 1763; but which, by the moſt 
unzccountable policy, ſhe has choſen to make no 
_ uſe of, at the very time when ſhe wants them to the 
utmoſt neceſſity. Now the proceeding which is at 
preſent requiſite to prevent the ill effects that are 
ariſing in our colonies, is to form, as I before ob- 
ſerved, new ones here. That of Weſt Florida 
ſhould be extended along the banks of the Miſſiſ- 
ſtippi to the Ohio; and then, for ſeveral reaſons, 1 
ſhould apprehend it more adviſeable to ſtation the 
other colony in the northern forks of the Miſſiſ- 
_ fGppi and Ohio, than in any parts of the country _ 
adjoining to our preſent ſettlements. Such colon 
might extend north to lat. 42, or the forks 0 1 
V n 
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MISSISSIPPHLH 29 
the river Illionois, and from thence in a direct line 
eaſt to the river Miamis, on the banks of which 
ſouth again to the Ohio; the vaſt importance of 
which ſituation, and eſpecially that of the country 
around the forks of the Ohio (a ſhare of which 1 

have given to both colonies) did not eſcape the 
penetration of a late writer. He juſtly characterizes 
it in the following paſſage: The moſt important 
place in this country, and perhaps in North Ame- 
rica, is at the forks of the Miſſiſſippi, where the 
Ohio falls into that river, which, like another 
occan, is the general receptacle of all the rivers that 
water the interior parts of that vaſt continent. 
Here thoſe large and navigable rivers the Ohio, the 
river of the Cherokees, Wabache, IIlionois, Mifſ- 
 ſouri, and Miſſũiſſippi, beſides many others, which 
ſpread over that whole continent, from the Apala- 
cChian mountains to the mountains of New Mexico; 
upwards of a thouſand miles, both north, ſouth, eaſt, 
and welt, all meet together at this ſpot, and that in 
the beſt climate, and one of the moſt. fruitful coun · 
tries of any in all that part of the world, in the lati- 
tude 370, the latitude of the capes of Virginia, and 
of Santa Fe, the capital of New Mexico. By that 
means there is a convenient navigation to this place, 
from our preſent ſettlements to New Mexico, and 
from all che inland parts of North America further 
tdhan we are acquainted with it, And all the natives 
of that continent, thoſe old friends and allies of the 
French, have by that means a free and ready acceſe 
to this place; rights to which the French formed a 
ſettlement to ſecure. their intereſts on the fron ties 
of all our ſouthern colonies. In ſhort, this pla ce is 1 
in the center of that vaſt continent, and of all the 
nations in it, and ſeems to be intended by nature 
to command them both; for which reaſon ĩt ought = 
no longer to he neglected by Britain. As ſoon ass 
wie pafs the Apalachian mountains, this ſeems to be 
the molt proper place to ſettle at, and was pitched 
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upon for that purpoſe by thoſe who were the beſt 


_ acquainted with thoſe countries, and the proper 
places of making ſettlements in. them of any we 


Know. 1 
As to our coloniſts keilig in chat part of the 


8 Ohio tract which borders on our old colonies, the 
want of water carriage is a very 


eat objection to 


12 


it; for tobacco, and moſt of the 


mountains; but from the central colony propoſed. 


or that of Florida, the Miſſiſſippi would convey 
them at a very ſmall expence directly to the ſhip- 
ping. Indeed it is very neceſſary to know how high 


that river is navigable. A ſhip of 300 tons may 
come up to Fort Roſalia, and, for any thing we 


know to the contrary, much higher; even to the 


fork itſelf; and at the ſame time that ſuch a moſt 


advantageous water-carriage ſubſiſted for the export. 


of the bulky ſtaples, the Ohio would connect our 


old and new colonies in as beneficial a manner as js 
requiſite, that river being navigable from the back _ 
of Penſylvania. Nor ſhould any one ſu ppoſe the 

water carriage down the Miſſiſſippi to be too ex- 


penſive for the conveyance of the moſt bulky com- 


modlities. The hemp and iron which we have 
from Ruſſia are tranſported by a much longer and 


more difficult inland navigation, with the anten 
of a conſiderable land -· carriage on them. 


As to the benefits of forming theſe colonies, very 


little here is requiſite to be inſerted, In the preſent 
ſtate of our old ones, manufactures are every day 
taking the place of planting, and that for want of 
ſuch excellent lands as all upon theſe rivers are. 

Our tobacco trade is upon the decline, and will 

ſoon be annihilated ; for the lands in Virginia and 
Maryland, having foes an hundred and fifty years 


produced that exhauſting vegetable, are worn 


: 1 1 and dajly converting into corn. farms, from 


Which 


aples propoſed to ; 
be raiſed in this country, being very bulky, would 
never pay the expence of a land- carriage over the 


881881 rf. an 
which no benefits reſult to Britain. This great 
want of freſh land, in thoſe plantations, was felt 


many years ago; the inhabitants have been 
doubled ſince; how much greater, therefore, muſt 
that want be now! In the northern colonies like- 
wiſe the inhabitants are drove to manufactures for 
want of lands to make ſtaple commodities on. We 


are told by one who knows their country well, that 
200,000 people, bred to the culture. of the earth, 


are there out of employment for want of land, and 
actually petitioned for the territory of Sagadahoc to 

ſettle in; which they would never have thought 
of, had the leaſt idea of a colony on the Ohio . 


Miſſiſſippi been current. Nor is that a count 


which Britain wants planters, but to the futbward | 1 


in theſe fertile tracts where there is alone any hof 

af planters raiſing ſtaples enough to purchaſe chere 
with all their neceſſaries from her.. 

Theſe propoſed colonies would raiſe hemp: tia 
flax ſufficient - to ſupply. all Europe, nay, all the 
world. The ſhips that might be built at Louiſiana, 
fays Du Pratz, would never be ſuffieient to employ 
all the hemp which might be raiſed in that colony. 

did the inhabitants cultivate as much of it as they 


well might. The inland parts of America, my 


another, are well known to be fitted for the pro- 
duction, of hemp, flax, and ſilk. Such lands as 
are deſcribed on the Miſſiſſippi, ſays a third, have 
a natural moiſture. in them, which is the very ſoib 
that both hemp, flax, and indigo delight in; and 
lheſe are the three firſt commodities that the nation 
wants from the colonies. Upon ſuch lands hemp 


and flax may be made in quantities as a ſtaple com- 


modity to 9 to Britain; whereas, on the poor 
lands, in our colonies, and their ſmall plantations, 
they commonly make a little for their own uſe. 
The one would be the greateſt ſervice; when the 
other is a prejudice to the nation. The climate, 


1 is as. "1 for theſe commodities, He 
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they might ſow hemp and flax in winter, which 18 


the only proper ſeaſon for them in any part of 


North America. This would afford time for mak- 


ing another crop in ſummer, which ſhould be in- 


digo. Now a crop of indigo, hemp, and flax 
would be much more profitable than any thing 
which America produces, whether on the continent 
or the iſlands. Every labourer might cultivate two | 
acres, or more, in hemp, and one or two in indigo, 


the produce of which would be worth from 30 to 


40 l. a year. This would enable them to purchaſe 


negroes, and to enlarge the Britiſh plantations be- 
yond what they are otherwiſe capable of. Such 
plantations would be more profitable than even 
| ſugar colonies, and ſupply the nation with more 
valuable and neeeſſary commodities. A hundred 


thouſand labourers, which might be eaſily found in 


all our colonies, would, at this rate of 201. a- head; 


make 2,000,000 l. a- year; but ſuppoſe they make 


only one half of this, it is as much as all our colo—- 
nies in North America now produce. By theſe. 
means the nation might get the trade both of in- 
digo, hemp, and flax, and ſupply all Europe with 


theſe commodities, as we now do with tobacco; 


which laſt theſe lands are as fit to produce, and in 
much greater plenty and perfection than any other 
part of North America. And when our tobacco 2 


plantations are worn out, there are ao lands to ſup- 


ply their place in all the Britiſn dominions, hs 5 
thoſe on the Miſſiſſippi. 


ov 


Seeing, therefore, that theſe IN 3 colonies are 
not only ſo valuable in themſelves, but fo peculiarly 


neceſſary to this nation at this time, I would hum 
bly propoſe that they: be immediately eſtabliſhed, - 

7 4 firſt buſineſs (as 1 think we have already forts 
and garriſons both at the Forks and at Roſalia) 
would be to provide at Fort Pitt a ſufficient number 
of decked ſloops, fit for the navigation of thoſe 
Seat reverts (fuch as the French ay and give 
notice 1 


cp VIS E 5 


notice throughout all the northern and the to- 
bacco colonies, of the intended ſettlements; and 
that ſloops were ready on the Ohio, at Pittſburg, 
to carry all perſons with their families, ſlaves, fur. 
niture, implements, &c. and a proper quantity of 
proviſions, (with Which, by 115 e bye, the new colo- 

ny, for the firſt year, might be ſupplied by the 

prone —— s in the lllionois 9 55 * by the Mif- 
ſiſſippi, or from Penf lvania. by the Ohio) to 
gente 15 4 11 the whole, Was ro. be done at the 
government's expence, it "ought not, conſidering 
of great importance of the meaſure, to be geglected 
eyen then. But no ſuch ff matter would be necellary ; 


0 
: are in * of ech lan are ſo reat, that a yew 
£4. 0 > great At nu 
own expence. "Tere Can ö 50 reater proof of 
this than the repeated 5 4 from all arts 1 
thoſe colonies, for leave to penetrate into the back 
country; but unhappily rejected, and the proce 
mation of; Odober 7, 1763, adhered to. 
MMI NIS TER. A plan of favouritiſm tor out 
| executory government 18 eſſentially, at variance with 
the plan of our legiſlature. One great end un 
doubtediy of a mixed government like ours, com- 
poſed of monarchy and of Controls, on the part of 
the higher people and the lower, is, that the prince 


' ſhall not be able to violate the laws. This is uſe- 


ful indeed, and fundamental, But this, even at 5 
firſt view, is no more than a negative advantage 
an armour. merely defenſiy ive, It is therefore nex 
in order, and equal in importance, , that the 'diſe 
cretionary powers, Which are neceſſarily veſtedd in the 
| monarch, whether for the execution of the laws or 
for the : nominat to Nene and office, or 
conducting Wh 13 
dering the. reyenüe, hould all be exerciſed Upon 
KY principles and Avg rounds, and not on _ 
ings or "FM the E of policies 5 
Vor. * Sag 2 * | | of 
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of a court“ This, I ſaid, is equal in importance 
0 the ſecuring a government according to law. 


. The laws. reach but a very little way. Tonſtitute 


government how you pleaſe, infinitely the greater 


Part of it muſt depend upon the exerciſe of the 


- Powers which are left ar large'to the prudence and 


w pfriehtneſs of miniſters of kate. Even all the uſe 
Aq potency of the laws depends upon them. With- 


out them your commonwealth.is no better than a 


ſcheme upon piper; and. nor a living, acting, 
effective conſtitution.” It is poſfible that through 
 "- *,,, Negligence, or ignorahce, or defign artfully con- 
A4daueteg, minifters may ſuffer one part of govern- 


= * * 993 \ » . 
Je Cie: bis 955 
33 "xp tf 1 * 4 


0 fall into ruin and decay, without poſfibility of 
due any Gogle act on which a criminal profecy- _ 
8 tion e 1 _ 
ment of men in the ative part of the ſtate, far 
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ment to languiſh, angther to be perverted from its 
Tn purpoley and every. valuable intereſt of the' egg? 5 


an be juſtly grounded. The due arrange- 
5 N . "LSE k 8. g 3 1 A We” 44 "+4 1 3 * n 0 

From being foreign do the purpoſes of a wiſe go- 

verament, ought. to be among its very firſt and 


the neu ſyſtem tell ns, that between them and 
| their oppoſers there is nothing” but a ſtruggle for 
15 power, and that therefore we are no ways concerned 
| FED, ©2872 A, 4 i f 5 Fs ; MYTH i 7 1 
in it; we mult tell thoſe who have the impudence 
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Ldeareſt objects. When, therefore, the-abertors of 


0ũ inſult us in this manger,” that of all things we . 
\'  _ Oughvbto. be the moſt concerned who and What ſort 
3 gdf meg they are that hold the truſt of every thing 
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firſt objects of all true policy. But that form of 
government, which neither in its direct inſtitutions, 
nor in their immediate tendency, has contrived to 

throw its affairs into the moſt truſt. worthy hands, 
hut has left its whole executory ſyſtem to be diſ- 
poſed of agreeably to the uncontrouled pleaſure of 
any one man, however excellent or virtuous, is a2 
lan of polity defective, not only in that member, 
ut conſequentially erroneous in every part of it. 
- In arbitrary governments, the conſtitution of the 
miniſtry follows the conſtitution of the legiſlature. 
Both the law and the magiſtrate are the creatures. of 
will. It muſt; be ſo. Nothing indeed will appear 
more certain, on any tolerable conſideration of this 5 
| matter, than that every ſort of governmeat ought 7 : N 
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b 
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to haye its adminiſtration correſpondent to its legiſ- 
lature.“ If it ſnhould be otherwiſe, things muſt fall 
commonwealth, who have taken ſuch care that 
their laws ſhould be the reſult of general. conſent; 
cannot be 16.ſenſeleſs as to ſuffer their executory ſyſ- 
tem to be compoſed of perſons on whom they have 
no dependence, and whom no proofs of the public 
love and confidence have recommended to thoſe 
Powers, upon the uſe of which the very being f 
the ſtate depends. The popular election of magiſ- 
trates, and popular diſpoſition of rewards and ho- 
nours, is one of the firſt advantages of a fret ſtate. 
the people cannot long enjoy the ſubſtance of free - 
dom z certainly-none::of tlie vivif ing energy of "= 
good government, The frame of our common. 
wealth did nqt admit of ſuch an actual election but 27 
it provided as well, and (while che ſpirit uf the con- 
ſtitution is preſerved better, for all the effects of it, 
chan by the method of ſuffrage in any democratic 
tate hat ſoe ver: It had always, untilof ate, been held 
the firſt duty of parliament, t tefuſe to ſupport 
government until power was in the hands of perſons = 
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8 1 NIS T E R/ 5 
who were acceptable to the people, or while fac- 


tions predominated in the court in which the na- 
tion had no confidence.” Thus all the good effects 


of popular election were ſuppoſed to be ſecured to 


us, without the miſchiefs attending on particular 


intrigue, and a diſtinct canvaſs for every particular 


office throughout the body of the people. ins 
was the moſt noble and refined part of our conſtitu- 


tion. The people, by their repreſentatives 5 5 


grandees, were intruſted with a deliberative 


in making laws; the king, with the controul of his I 
negative. The king was intruſted u, ith the delibe- 
rative choice and election to office; th e people bad 


the negative in a parliamentary refuſal to ſupport. 


Formerly this power of controul was What kep 


miniſters in awe of parliaments, and parliamems "- 


reverence with the people. If the uſe of this p. power | 


of controul on the ſyſtem and perſons of ad 

tion is gone, every thing is loſt, parliament and 1 alk 
We may aſſure ourſelves, that if parliament will 
tamely ſee evil men take poſſeſſion of all the ſtrong. 
holds of their country, and allow them time and 
means to fortify themſelves, under the pretence of 
giving them a fair trial, and upon a hope of diſ- 
covering whether they will not be reformed by 


power, and whether their meaſutes will not be bet- 


ter than their morals, ſuch a. parliament will give 7 


countenance to their meaſures alſo, Whatever that 


parliament may e and . thoſe" mea- 


n may be. 8 


6 


4 T 


Every good political ſis cath hve a4 


ventative operation as well as a remedial,” Jt ovght 5 
to have a natural} tendengy to exclude bad men from | 
8 and not to truſt, for the ſafety of [the 


ate, to ſubſequent puniſment alone; puniſhment by I: 


which has ever been tardy and uncertaing and 


which, when power is ſuffered in bad hands, max 
chance Wen 1 on TING ay py was the wi 4 
e 1 Fel. Ges” 5 6 : þ # $676 ; 4 th i CTY 
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| Before men are put for ward into the great truſts 
of the ſtate, they ought by their conduct to have 
obtained ſuch a degree of eſtimation in their coun- 
try, as may be ſome ſort of pledge and ſecurity to 
the public, that they will not abuſe thoſe truſts, It 
is no mean ſecurity for a proper uſe of power, that 
a man has ſhewn by the general tenor of his actions, 
that the affection, the good opinion, the confidence 
of his fellow citizens, have been among the prin- 
cipal objects of his life; and that he has owed none 
of the gradations of is power or fortune to a ſet- _ 
tled contempt, or occaſional forfeiture of their eſteem; 
That man who before he comes into power his * 
no friends, or, who coming into power is obliged to . 
deſert his friends, or who loſing it, has no friends 
- to ſympathize with him; he who has no ſway among 
nan part of the landed or commercial intereſt, but 
whoſe whole importance has begun with his office 
and is ſure to end with it, is a perſon who ought —© oy 
never to be ſuffered by a controuling parliament, to — 
continue in any of thoſe ſituations which confer the 
lead and direction of all our public affairs; becauſe, 
ſuch a man has no connexion with the intereſt of the 
Thoſe knots, or cabals of men, who have got to- 
gether avowedly, without any public principle, in 
order to ſell their conjun& iniquity, at the higher 
rate, and are therefore univerſally odious, ought ne- 
ver to be ſuffered to domineer in the ſtate, becauſe 
they have no connexion with the ſentiments and 
I Theſe are conſiderations, which, in my opinion, en- 
force the neceſſity of having ſome better reaſons in a /. 
free country, and a free parliament, for ſupporting. 
the miniſters of the crown, than that ſhort one, tate 
the king has thought proper to appoint them. There - 
is ſomething very courtly in this. But it is a princi ?- 
ple pregnant with all ſorts of miſchief in a conftitu- 
tion like ours, to turn = views of active men, * 55 
BL, Eo oe TE OO 
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the country to 9. court: ae wail oh. the road to 
Power, that is the road which will be trod. If be 


opinion of the country be of no uſe, as a means of 
power and conſideration, the qualities which uſually 


procure that opinion, will be no longer cultivated. 


And whether it will be right in a ſtate ſo popular in 
its conſtitution as ours, to leave ambition, without 


popular motives, and to truſt all to the operation of 


pure virtue, in the minds of kings and miniſters, and 
public men, muſt be ſubmitted to the judgment and 
8050 ſenſe of the people of England“. 


MONARCHY. A moon ſtate. ought | 


to be of a moderate extent. Were it ſmall it would 
form itſelf into a republic: were it very large, the 
Nobility poſſeſſed of great eſtates, far from the eye 
of the prince, with a private court of their own, 
and fecure moreoyer from : ſudden executions, by 
the laws and manners of the country; ſuch a nobi- 
lity,. 1 ſay, might throw off their allegiance, having 
nothing to fear from too flow, and too diſtant i Par 


niſhment. PO 
Thus parte bad ſcarce funk, his empire 


. when he was obliged to divide it; Whether the. go- 
vernots of provinces refuſed to obey, or whether, 
in order to Keep them more under ſubmiſſion, there 


Was a necefũty of Parcelling the empire 4 into nee 


} 


| Kingdoms. _ | el 


After the doit of nander, Ain ire: was 
divided. How was it poſſible for thoſe Greek and 


Macedonian chiefs, who were each of them free and 
7 independent. or commanders, at leaſt, of the victo- 
rious bands diſperſed throughout that vaſt extent of 


conquered land, DOM was it Pahlen 1 . for them 


to obey? . 


Attila's empire was 4 diflolyed: ſoop After his das 


ſuch a number of kings, who were no longer Ke 
ke could got Tejume their fetters. e 


5 e >; 
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1 MONARCHY 25 39 
| The ſudden eſtabliſhment of unlimited. power, 15 
| a remedy, which in thoſe caſes may prevent a diſ- 
\ ſolution; but how dreadful the remedy, which after 
N of ae qpem # ye, ſcene of 
miſer 
"The rivers haſten to mingle Ay waters with 
the ſea; and monazchies loſe themſelves | in deſpotie 
wer. | 
Le gt not the example of "RS be produced againſt 
meg; it rather proves what I affirm. . To preſerve 
America, ſhe did what even deſpotic power itſelf 
does not attempt; ſhe deſtroyed the inhabitants. 
| To preſerve her colony, ſhe was obliged to keep! it 
dependent. even for its ſubſiſtence. 5 
In the Netherlands, ſhe eſſayed to render herſelf : 
arbitrary; and as ſoon as ſhe abandoned the attempt, 
her perplexity increaſed. On the one hand, the 
Walloons would not be governed by Spaniards ; and 
on the other, the Spaniſh. ſoldiers refuſed to ſubmit : 
to Walloon officers. © _ : 
In Italy, ſhe maintained her around merely by 105 
exhauſting herſeif, and by enriching that country; 
for thoſe who would have been pleaſed to have got 
rid of the King of Spain, were not in 2 humour to 
refuſe his gold. > LI 
A large empire ſuppoſes | a ; deſpotic authority. i in 
the perſon . who governs. | It is neceflary that the 
quickneſs of the prince's reſolutions, ſnould ſup 
the diſtance of the places they are ſent to; "ng ah 
ſhould prevent the remiſſneſs of the diſtant gover- 
nor, or magiſtrate; that the law ſhould be derived 
f from a ſingle perſon, and ſhould ſhift continually, 
according to the accidents which incellantly. multi- 
1 55 in a ſtate, in proportion to its ehen Re 
Ik it be therefore the natural property of ſmall 8 
ſtates to be governed as 4 republic, of middling ones 
to be Cabjed 


to be ſwayed, by a deſpatic'prince, the conſequence © 


to a monarch, and of large empires 85 


. thatio 155 to preſerve the e of the efta- * 
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bliſhed government, the ſtate muſt be ſupported i in 
the extent it has acquired, and that the ſpirit of this 


ſtate will alter in proportion as It 1 8 ga or ex. Nog: 
tends | its limits ?. 


MONARCH. The manners of a peinpe con- 
5 tribute as much as the laws themſelves to liberty; 
. like theſe, he may transform men into brutes, and 
8 brutes into men. If he prefers free and generous 
ſpirits, he will have fabjedts: if he likes baſe, da- 
flardly ſouls, he will have ſlaves. Would he know 
the great art of ruling, let him call honour and vir- 
tue to attend his perſon ; and let him encourage 
| Perſonal merit. He may even ſometimes caſt an 
eye on talents and abilities. Let him not be afraid 
of thaſe rivals, who are called men of merit; he is 
their equal, when once he loves them. Let him 
gain the hearts ot his people, without ſubduing 
| their ſpirits. Let him render himſelf popular; he 
ought to be pleaſed with the affections of the loweſt _ 
of his ſubjects, for they too are men. The com- 
mon people require ſo very little condeſcenfion, that 
it is fit they ſhould be humoured; the infinite dif- 
1 tance between the ſovereign and them, will ſurely 
prevent them from ving him any uneaſineſs. Let 
bim be exorable to ſupplication, and reſolute a 5 
demands: let him be ſenſible, in fine, that his . 
have his refuſals, while his courtiers enjoy 5 
vgurs. 
le ought to be extremely circumſpe& with 
regard to raillery ; ; it pleaſes with moderation, be- 

. Cauſe it is an introduction to familiarity; but a ſa- 
tirical raillery is leſs excuſable in them than in the 
meaneſt of their lybjects, for 1 it is they alone that 
8 give a mortal wound. 1 

Much leſs ſhould they offer a publie Rent ta 
any of their ſubſects; kings were inſtituted to En 1 
don, and to A gan but never to inſult. 1 


2 14 2 of Law, al 1. p. 169. rg 
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= WELLES ' #£ 
When they affront their ſubjects, their treatment 
js more cruel than that of the Turk, or the Muſ- 
covite. The inſults of theſe are a humiliation, not 
a diſgrace ; but both muſt follo from the inſolent 
Ln TEETH 
- Such is the prejudice of the eaſtern nations, that 
they look upon an affront from the prince as the 
effect of "paternal goodneſs ; and ſuch, on the con» 
trary, is our way of thinking, that beſides the cruel 
vexation of being affronted, we deſpair of ever be- 
ing able to wipe off the diſgrace. 
Princes ought to be overjoyed to have ſubjects 
to whom honour is dearer than life, an incitement 


to fidelity, as well as to courage. 5 
They ſhould remember the misfortunes that have 
happened to ſovereigns for inſulting their ſubjects 
the revenge of Chærea, of the eunuch Narſes, of 
count Julian, and in fine, of the dutcheſs of Mont- 


1 


penſier, who being enraged againſt Henry III. for 
2 Lovidg publiſhed 5056 0 e filings, "I  - 
- mented him during his whole life. 
MONEY is not properly one of the ſubjects 
of commerce, but only the inſtrument which men 
have agreed upon to facilitate the exchange of one 
commodity for another. It is none of the wheels of 
trade: it is the oil which renders the motion of the 
wheels more ſmooth and eaſy. If we conſider any 
one kingdom by itſelf, it is evident that the greater 
or leſs plenty of money is of no conſequence, ſince 
the prices of commodities are always proportioned 
to the plenty of money; and a crown in Henry 
VII's time, ſerved the ſame purpoſe, as a pound 
does at preſent. It is only the public which draws 
any advantage from the greater plenty of money, 
| and that only.in its wars and negotiations with fo- 
I ˙7—‚ » 
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Ie} greater number of people, and their, greater 
"8 induſtry, are ſerviceable i in all caſes; at home, and 
abroad, in public, and im private. But the greater 
1 plenty of money is very limited in its uſe, and 
may even ſometimes be à loſs to a nation in its com- 
merce with foreigners. 
I.! here ſeems to be a happy c concurrence of 9 
= in human affairs, which check the growth of trade 
— and riches, and hinder them from being confined 
| intirely to one people, as might naturally. at firſt 
be dreaded, from the advantages of an eſtabliſhed 
commerce. Where one nation | has. got the ſtart of 
another in trade, it is very difficult for the latter to 
regain the ground it has loſt ,, becauſe of the ſupe- 
rior induſtry and ſkill of the former, and the greater 
Rocks of which its merchants are poſſeſſed, and 
Which enable them to trade for ſo much ſmaller 1 
e But theſe advantages are compenſated in 
ome meaſure by the low price of labour in every 
nation, which has not an extenſive commerce, and 
does not very much abound in gold and ſilver. 
Manufactures, therefore; gradually thift their places, 
S leaving thoſe countries and provinces which they 
hape already inriched, and flying to others, whither 
| they are allured by. the cheapneſs of proviſions and 
labour, till they have inriched theſe alſo, and are 
again baniſhed by the ſame cauſes. And in gene: 
ral we may obſerve, that the dearneſs of every thing 
. plenty of money, is a diſadvantage which at- 
1 an eſtabliſhed commerce, and ſets bounds to it 
in every country, by enabling the poorer ſtates to un⸗ 5 
derſel the richer in all foreign ii 2. 25 
But notwithſtanding this concluſion, 9 75 muſt 
be allowed juſt, it is certain, that ſinge the diſcovery. 
of the mines in America, induſtry has increaſed. in 
all the nations of Europe, except in the poſſeſſors 
of thoſe mines; and, this, may Jolly be aſcribed, 
amongſt other reaſons, to the increaſe of gold and 
"TY filver, NEO! we yang, that in every "om. 8 
oY. 15 7 . 
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| con in into which money begins to flow in greater 


abundance than formerly, every thing takes a new 


face; labour and induſtry gain life; the merchant 
becomes more enterprizing, the manufacturer more 
diligent and ſkilful, and even the farmer follows b 
plough with more alacrity and attention. This it 
not eaſy to be accounted for, if we conſider only 
the influence which a greater | abundance of coin 
has in the kingdom itſelf, by heighrening the price 
of commodities, and obliging every one to pay a 
greater number of theſe little yellow or white pieces 

or every thing he purchaſes. And as to foreign trade, 
it appears that great plenty of money is rather dif- 
advantageous, by N wt er bak Sony” kind a 
of labour 


To account qhey for 65 phenomenon, we en 


5 ne that though the high price of commodities 
be a neceſſary conſequence of the increaſe of gold ; 
and ſilver, yet it follows not immediately vu f 
that increaſe ; but ſome time is required before the Vi 


moneycirculate through the whole ſtate, and make its 


effects be felt on all ranks of people. At firſt no altera - 
tion is perceived; by degrees the price riſes, firſt of one 
commodity, then of another; till the whole at laſt 
reaches a juſt proportion with the new quantity w__ 
ſpecie which is in the kingdom. In my opinion 
it is only in this interval, or intermediate ſituation, 
between the acquiſition of money and the riſe of 


prices, that the increaſing quantity of gold and ſilver 


is favourable to induſtry, When any quantity of 


old and ſilver is im orted into a nation, it is not 


ar firſt diſperſed into many hands, but is confined —- 
to the coffers of a few perſons, who immediately 1 
ſeek to employ it to the beſt advantage. Here are 
a a ſet of manufacturers or merchants, we ſhall i 
poſe, who have received returns of gold and filver 
for goods which they ſent to Cadiz: they are 
thereby enabled to employ more workmen than for-. 
; we? 0 * never dream * demanding higher 


” 
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wages, but are glad of employment from ſuch good 
pay- maſters. If workmen become ſcarce, the ma- 
nyfacturer gives higher wages, but at firſt requires 
an increaſe of labour, and this is willingiy ſubmit- 
ted to by the artizan, who can now eat and drink 
better to compenſate his additional toil and fatigue. 
He carries his money to market, where he finds 


| every thing at the ſame price as formerly, but re- : : 


turns with greater quantity, and of hetter kinds, for 
the uſe of his family. The farmer and gardener, 
finding that all their commodities are taken off, 
apply | themſelves with alacrity 10 the raiſing 
more; and at the ſame time can afford to take bet- 
ter, and more cloaths from their tradeſmen, whoſe 
price is the ſame as formerly, and their induſtry 
only whetted by ſo much new gain. It is eaſy to 
trace money in its progreſs through the whole com- 
monwealth, where we ſhall find that it muſt firſt 
quicken the dilligence of every individual, before 
it increaſes the price of labour. n. 
Prom the whole of this reaſoning, we may con- 
clude, that it is of no manner of conſequence with 
regard to the domeſtic happineſs of a ſtate, whether 
money be in greater or leſs quantity. The good 
policy of the magiltrate conſiſts only in keeping it, 
if poſſible, ſtil] increaſing; becauſe by that means 
he keeps alive a ſpirit of induſtry in the nation, and 
increaſes the ſtock of labour, in which conſiſts all 
the real power and riches. A nation whoſe mo- 
ney decreaſes, is actually at that time much weaker 
and more miſerable than another nation which poſſeſ- 


ſes no more money, but is not in the increaſing hand. 1 
This will be eaſily accounted for if we conſiger that 


the alterations in the quantity of money, either in 
the one ſide or the other, are not immediately at- 
tended with proportionable. alterations in the prices 
of commodities. There is always an interval before 
matters be adjuſted to their new. ſituation; and this 


interval is as pernicious to induſtry, when gold and _ 


ſilver 


* 


* 
Re LY 


his corn and cattle, though he muſt” pay the ſame 


rent to his landlord © The poverty, beggary, and. 


ſloth which muſt enſue; are eaſily foreſeen 


There are ſome kingdoms, and many provinces in 
(and all of them were once in the ſame 
wn) where money is ſo ſcarce that the lands 
lord can get none at all from his tenant, but is ob! 
 liged to take his rent in kind, and either to con- 
fume it himſelf, or tranſport it to places where he 
may find a market. In thoſe countries the prince can 


Europ 
condi 


|  WwoONnDY 4 
filver are diminiſhing, as it is advantageous when 
theſe metals are increaſing. The workman has not 
tte ſame employment from the manufacturer and 
merchant, though he pays the ſame price for every 
thing in the market. The farmer cannot diſpoſe of 


levy few or no taxes but in the ſame manner. And 


as he will receive very ſmall benefit from impoſi: 
tions ſo paid, it is evident that ſuch a kingdom has 


very little force, even at home, and cannot mains 


part of it abounded in gold and ſilver. 


tain fleets and armies to the ſame extent as if every 


4 


with in hiſtorians,” and even in common converſa- 


ſation, that any particular ſtate is weak, though fer- 


tile, populous, and well'cultivated, merely becauſe 


it wants money. It appears that the want of money 
can never injure any ſtate within itſelf: for men and 
commodities are the real ſtrength of any community. 
It is che ſimple manner of living which here hurts 
rhe public, by confining the gold and ſilver to few - 
| hands, and preventing its univerſal diffuſion and 


There is a fallacy in the remark often to be met 


circulation, On the contfary, refinements of all 


- kinds incorporate it with the whole ſtate, however 
ſmall its quantity may be: they digeſt W 9 8 


vein ſo to ſpeak, and make it enter into every tranf 
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action and" eoptract. Ne Hand is entirely empty / 
of it. And-as the prices of every thing fall by that 
means, the ſovereign has aà dbuble advantage: ne 

may draw money by his taxes from every part Dog g | 
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ſtate; and what he: receives, goes faber! in erer 
| 1 chaſe and payment. 2 . L | 
We may infer from a 2 compariſon. — prices, 5 
his money is not more plentiful in China than it 
Was in Europe three centuries ago. But What im- 
menſe power is that empire poſſeſſed of, if we may 
judge by the civil and military liſt maintained hy ict 
Polybius tells us that proviſions were ſo cheap in 
Italy, during his time, that in ſome places the ſtated 
club at the inns was a ſenis a head, little mgte than 
a fartbing 3 yet the Roman power had e then 
century 
before that period, the Carthaginian .ambaſſadors 1 
ſaid, by way of raillery, that no people lived more 
ei amongſt themſelves than the Romans; 
for that in every entertainment, which as foreign 
miniſters, they received, tliey ſtill obſerved the N 
plate at every table. The. abſolute quantity of the 
precious metals is a matter of great indifference. 
here are only two circumſtances of any importance, 
Dix. their gradual inereaſe, and their thorough con - 
coction and circulation through the ſtate, and the 
influence of both theſe cen ee ant den here 
See Ke Stet 
Suppoſe four-fifths of all de money in x Br 
to be apnihilated in one night, and the nation re- 
2 duced to the ſame condition, with regatd to ſpecie, as 
in the reigns of the Henrys and Edwards, what would 
be the conſequence? Muſt not the price of all la- 
- bour and commodities ſink in proportion, and every 1 
thing be ſold as cheap as they were in thoſe ages? 
What nation could then diſpute with us in any . 
reign market, or pretend to navigate, or to ſell ma- 
nufactures at the ſame price, which to us would 
afford ſofficient profit? In chow little time, there- 
fore, muſt this bring back the money which we had 
loſt, and raiſe us to the level of all the neighbout- 
ing nations? Where, after we have arrived, ve im- 
1 OE loſe. -the ace of bow: bone of _ 
1 3 by Yet a ur 


ing balla 
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labour and commodities, and the further flowing Ho 
in of money is ſtopped by Cr fulneſs ad reple= | 
„Again, 7 6 all the money in Britain were 


Den 
multiplied” fe fold in a night, muſt not the chn- 
trary effect follow ? © Mult not all labour and com- 


r K EIT REN: ith . i 1 
modities riſe to ſuch an exorbitant height, that no 
A 38 6 f £1648 858 £6.15 1 1 * 3 3 . 5 
neighbouring nations could affor 
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while their commodities, on the other hand; beame 


ſo cheap in compariſon, that in ſpite of all the 14% 


that could be formed, they would be run in "upon 

us, and eur money flow out, till we fall to a level In 
with fe only loſe that great ſuperiority xk 

riches which had laid us undet ſuch difidvantages 1 


with forei 


Now it iseyidentrhar the fame cauſes which Wong 
correct theſe exorbitant inequalities, were they tohap- — 
pen miraculouſly, muſt prevent their happefüng in 
the common courſe of nature, and muſt for ever, in 

18 188 NI N 7 Tok BT EY OF 5 n 

all the neighbouring nations, preſerve money, near= 
I proportionable to the aft and indultry of each 
nation. All water, wherever. it communicates, re- 

mains always at a level. Aſk” naturaliſts the rea- 
fon, they tell you, that were it to be raiſed in any 
ce, the ſuperior graviry of that part, not be- 
? lanced, muſt depreſs it, till it meets a coun- 
terpoiſe; and that the fame cauſe which redrefſes. | 
the, inequality when it happens, mult for ever pre- 


1 
” 


bone piach 


Vet it, without ſome violent external 'operation.”” 


But as any body of water may be raiſed above 


dhe level of the ſurrounding clement, if ehe fafmer 


has no communication with the latter, ſo in money, 
if the communication be cut off, by any material! 
or phyſical impediment, (for all laws alone are in. 
effectual) there may in ſuch'a caſe” be a very, gtet 
Inequality of money. | Thus the immenſe/diffahce = > 
of China, together with the monopolies of our India 
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companies, obſtructing the communication, preſerve 


in Europe the gold and ſilver, eſpecially 
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in much greater plenty than they are found in that 
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Fingdom. But notwithſtanding this great obſtruc» 
bl NY tion, the force of the cauſes above-mentioned is 
'Þ bo %%% f , ot ON IS: 
I be ſkill and ingenuity of Europe, in general, 
ſuxpaſſes tha of China, with regard to manual arts 
=o and manufactures, yet are we never able to trade 
3 thither without great diſadvantage; and were it 
| not for the continual recruits which we receive from 

America, money would very ſoon fink in Europe 
and riſe in China, till it came nearly to a level in 
both places. Nor can any reaſonable man doubt, 19 
but that induſttious nation, were they as near us 
8 as Poland or Barbary, would drain us of the over- 
"1 plus of our ſpecie, and draw to themſelves a larger 
, ſhare of the Welt Indian treaſures. We need have 
E no recourſe to a phyſical attraction to explain the 
necelſity-bf this operation, There is a moral at- 
traction, ariſing from the intereſts and paſſions of 


v 


_— 


men, which is full as potent and infallible, © 

I I ſcarce know any method of ſinking money be. 
low its level but thoſe inſtitutions of banks, funds, 

and paper credit, which are ſo much practiſed in 
this kingdom. Theſe render paper 1 Ag 8 
money; circulate it through the Whole ſtate; make 

it ſupply the place of gold and ſilver; raiſe pro- 
portionably the price of labour and commodities ; _ 
and by that means either baniſh a great part of thoſe 

precious metals, or prevent their farther increaſe. 

What can be more ſhort-ſighted than our reaſohings 
on this head? We fancy that becauſe an indisi, 
dual would be much richer were his ſtock of mo- 
ney doubled, that the ſame. good effect would fol. 

low were the money of every one increaſed; not 

conſidering that this would raife as much the price 
of every commodity, and reduce every man in tine 
to the fame condition as before. It is only in out 
public negociations and tranſactions with foreigners 
= that a greater ſtock of money is advantageous z and _ 
=. . as our paper is there ablolutely inſignificant, 4 = 
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_ Suppoſe that there are 12 millions of paper 


which circulate in the kingdom as money, (for we 
are not to imagine that all our enormous funds are 
employed in that ſhape) and ſuppoſe the real caſh 
of the kingdom to be 18 millions; here is a ſtate. 
which is found by experience able to hold a ſtock _ 
of zo millions, I fay, if it be able to hold it, it 


muſt of [neceſſity have acquired it in gold and fil 


ver, had we not obſtructed the entrance of theſe 
= metals by this new invention of paper. Whence 
= would it have acquired that ſum? From all the 
kingdoms of the world. But why? Becauſe if you 
= remove theſe 12 millions, money in this ſtate is be- 
lo its level, compared with our neighbours z; and 
= -we-muſt immediately draw from all of them till 
we be full and ſaturate, fo to ſpeak, and can hold 
no more. By our preſent politics we are careful to 
ſtuff the nation with this fine commodity of bank - 
bills and exchequer notes, as if we were afraid of 
beiag over-burthened with the precious metals. 
Tis not to be doubted but the great plenty of bul- 
lion in France is in a great meaſure owing to the 
Want of paper-credit. The French have no banks; 
merchants bills do not there eirculate as with us. 
Buy this means proviſions and labour ſtill remain 
much cheaper among them, than in nations that 
are nat half ſo. rich in gold and ſilver. I he adyan- 
tages of this ſituation, in point of trade, as well as 
in great public emergencies, are too evident to be 
As our projects of paper · credit are almoſt the 
only expedient by which we can ſink money below © 
its level, ſo, in my opinion, the only expedient by . 
which we can raiſe money above its level, is a prac- 
tice which we ſhould all exclaim againſt as de-. 
ſtructiwe, viz. the gathering large ſums into a pub- _ 


29 
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feel by its means all the ill effects ariſing from a 
great abundance of money, without reaping an 
of the advantages. Es. i MIL 


= 


lic treaſure, locking FOO up, an ; aſus pre 
venting their circulation. The fluid not commu- 


nicating with the neighbouring element, may, by 


ſuch an artifice, be raiſed to what height we pleaſe. 


To prove this, we need only return to our firſt 


ſuppoſition of the annihilating half or any part of 
our caſn; where we found, that the immediate 
conſequence of ſuch an event would be the attrac- 
tion of an equal ſum from all the neighbouring 
Kingdoms. Nor does there ſeem to be any neceſ- 
fary bounds ſet by the nature of things to this 


practice of hoarding. A ſmall city, like Geneva, 


continuing this policy for ages, might ingroſs nine- 


tenths of the money of Europe. There ſeems, in- 
_ deed, in the nature of man, an invincible obſtacle 
to that immenſe growth of riches. A weak ſtate, 


with an enormous treaſure, will ſoon become a p 
to ſome of its poorer, but more powerful neigh- 
bours. A great ſtate would diflipate its wealth in 


dangerous and ill- concerted projects, and probably 
deſtroy with it what is much more valuable, the 
people. The 
fluid, in this caſe, raiſed to great à height, 


induſtry, morals, and numbers of its 
burſts, and deſtroys the veſſel that 9 it; and 


mixing itſelf with the {urcounding element, foon 


falls to its proper level *. 


Money 1s a ſign which repreſents the value of alt 
15 merchab zes. Metal is taken for this defign, as 
being durable, becauſe it conſumes but little by 
deſtroyed, it is 


uſe, and becauſe, without being 
capable of many diviſions. A precious metal has 
been choſen as a ſign, as being moſt portable. A 


metal is moſt proper as a common meaſure, becauſe 

it can be eaſily reduced to the ſame ſtandard. 
Every ſtate fixes upon it a particular impreſſion, to 
— be 
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ftandard and the weight, and that both may be 
known by inſpection only. 
The Athenians, not having the iſs of 8 ö 
made uſe of oxen; and the Romans of ſheep; but 
one & is not the ſame as another ox, in the man- 
ner that one Piece of metal may be the ſame as 
ö another. 
As AR is the hgh of: the value of riabrchan- 
Sins," paper is the ſign of the value of ſpecie ; and 
when it is of the right ſort, it repreſents this value 
in ſuch a manner, that as to the effects produced by 
it, there is not the leaſt difference. 
When civilized nations are the miſtreſſes of the . 
world, gold and filver, whether they draw it from 
amongſt themſelves or fetch it from the mines, muſt 
increaſe every day; on the contrary, it diminiſhes 
when batbarous nations prevail. We know how 
Sreat was the ſcarcity of rheſe metals, when the 
Goths and Vandals, on the one fide, and, on the 
bother, the. Saracens and the Tartars, broke in 
like a torrent on the civilized world. „„ 
The bullion drawn from the A tiiericati Hin, 
{1 rted into Europe, and from thence ſent to the 
4 Eaſt, has greatly promoted the navigation of the 
European nations; for it is a merchandize which 
= receives in exchange from America, and 
the ſends in exchange to the Indies. A pro- 
beak: quantity of gold and filver is thetefore an 
advantage, when we conſider theſe metals as a mer- 
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” 


them as a ſign, becauſe their abundance gives an 
allay to their quality as a ſign, Wien 16 enen, . 
founded on their ſcarcity; _ 17 5 
Money is the price of thetchandiizes's or manu - 
factures. But how ſhall we fix this s ptice ? Or, 
in other words, by what piece of ne Nr 
thing t6 be repreſented? 7 
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Thandize; but it is otherwiſe when we conſider 


If we compare the maſs of old and filver i in the 5 
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dity, or merchandize in particular, may be com- 
pared to a certain portion of the entire maſs of gold 


of the other, ſo part of the one will be to part of 
the other. Let us ſuppoſe that there is only one 

commodity or merchandize in the world, or only 
one to be purchaſed, and that this is diviſible like 
1 a part of this merchandize will anſwer to 


8 total of the one to the half of the total of the other; 


the one to the tenth, the hundredth, the thouſandth 
part of the other: but as that which conſtitutes 
property amongſt mankind is not all at once in 
trade, and as the metals or money, which are the 
ſign of property, are not in the compound ratio of i 
the total of things with che total of ſigns, and that 
of the total of thin "gs in trade with the total of ſigns 
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trade to-day may be in trade to- morrow, and the 
ſame time, the eſtabliſnment of the price of things 
total of things to the total of ſigns. 
1 eſtabliſh by a decree that the relation one has to ten 
is equal to that of one to twenty. Julian's lowering 
. moſt terrible famine *. 

manner, and draws different concluſions, ' - 

7 1 mented or diminiſhed in never ſo great a propor- 


tion, commodities will ſtil}: riſe and fall according 
to the pa of demand and ee and 


therein contained, it is certain that every commo- 


and ſilver. As the total of the one is to the total 


a part of the maſs of gold and ſilver, the half of the 


the tenth, the hundredth, the thouſandth part of 


in trade alſo; an as the things which are not in 
ſigns, not now in trade, may enter into trade at the 
fundamentally depends on the proportion 5 wad i 


Thus the prince, or the magiſtrate, can no more 
aſcertain the value of merchandizes, than he can 
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the price of prov e at Antioch, was the FORO of a 
A later writer examines this ge i in a different . 


Let the ſpecie of a country, ſays he, be au aug- ö 
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tee will conſtantly depend upon the inclinations of 
thoſe who have property or any kind of equivalent 


| whatſoever to give; but never Nor non the be e 


of coin they are poſſeſſed of. 


Let the quantity of coin be ever ſo much in- 


creaſed, it is the deſire of ſpending it alone which 
will raiſe prices. Let it be diminiſhed ever ſo Jo- w-. 
while there is real property of any denomination in 
the country, and a competition to conſume in thoſe 


who poſſeſs it, prices will be high by the means of 


barter, ſy mbolical money, mutual Preſtations, and > 


| a thouſand other inventions. 


No body ever denied that the extraordinary te. F 
mand for a commodity had the effect of railing the 
price of it; and certainly no body will deny that 
the demand for a particular commodity may be 


greater at one time than at another, though the 


ſame quantity of that commodity be found at both 


times in the country; and the ſame quantity of 


1 likewiſe, not only. in the country, but alſo i 
in tines, 
„ Increaſe commodities, they become aha 


increaſe the money, they riſe in their value.” This * 
propoſition is much too general: the firſt part of it 


is commonly ove, the laſt part is more commonly. 
+7 = 


What can increaſe cos his a deniand © . 


for them? If the demand be equal to the augmen- · 
tation, there will be no alteration in the price, 

Let extraordinary plenty increaſe ſubſiſtence, it 
will naturally fall in the price; but it may be 
hoarded up, and made to riſe in ſpite of the plenty; 
it may be demanded from abroad; this alſo will 
mite it ee. by 


_ produces of funcrfialidis, not export- | o 
able, be produced by workmen whoſe branch ; 
 overſtocked, prices will undoubtedly fall. 1 


The Ge obſervations are-true of a teen 


in the quantity of commodities. If this diminiſnes 
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by degrees pm a diminution of demand, the pries 
of them will not riſe. 5 . 
If the quantity of ſubſiſtence falls below the ne- 
ceſſary conſumption of the ae, rice will 
undoubtedly riſe. 
If the articles of ſuperfluity are diminiſhed, prices 
will only riſe in proportion to the eagerneſs to buy, 


| that is, to the competition, not to the deficiency. 


On the other hand as to coin ar money, increaſe the 
money, nothing can be concluded as to prices, 
þecauſe it is not certain that people will increaſe. 
their 5. en in proportion td their wealth; and 
although they ſhould, the moment their additional 
demand has the effect of producing a ſufficient | 
ſupply, prices will return to the old ſtandard. 
But diminiſh the quantity of ſpecie employed in 
circulation, you both retard this and hurt the in- 
guſtrious; becauſe we ſuppoſe the former quantity 
exactly ſufficient to preſerve both in the juſt proper: 
tion to the deſires and wants of the inhabitants. 
Suppoſe the ſpecie of Europe to continue in⸗ 
creaſing in quantity every year, until it amounts to 
ten times the preſent Ane, vopld prices riſe 1 in. 
. proportion 2 Io 
l anſwer, that ſuch an augmentation might tap? ; 
pen without the ſmalleſt alteration upon prices; 
or that it might occaſion a very great one, accord - 
ing to circumſtances. If induſtry increaſes to ten 
times what it is at preſent, that is to ay, were the 
produce of it_increaſcd to ten times its preſent. Va- 
lug according to the actual ſtandard of prices, . 
value of every manufacture and produce might re- 
main without alteration. This ſuppoſition, Is poſ- 
ſible, becauſe no man can tell to what extent de- 
mand may carry induſtry. If, on the other hand, 


the ſcale of demand could be ſuppoſed to preponde: % 1 
rate, fo as to draw all the wealth into circulation 


de da * 1 of ear the fy ply. 
s HOWIE: N ich 


% Ws 


N Cs 1. „„ 
(which! I take to be impoſſible) ou prices would 


riſe to ten times the preſent Rand, at Went” in 
many articles + | 1 
| 5 N. | 
N AVY of Faavce in 1681. ER 
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| Firſt' rate 
Second rate 
Third rate 
Fourth rate 
5 7 rate 


To 
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Small blames | 


Fire ſhips | 
Barca longas 


6222 
400 


i 


1000 
15187 

1928 
1088 

608 


"7850 
8859 


1130 
545 
2790 
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36,440 


1880 
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Tue expence wy this 9 navy, 1 * 
* would caſt 1. month the ouch of 
711707 lin, W 

Suppoſing the whole to be enced 10 Ga 07 a 
of the year, a thing which never happens, every 
year that formidable navy * colt ae 
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Line of battle 
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We have met with two lifts of the French navy, 
born the totals of which we ſhall lay before the 
reader; their variations owing, we apprehend, to 
being taken at different times. 


In 1756. 
Ships. | 


22 


29 | 


vg Skips. : b 


142 
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Men, 


5600 


16600 
106820 


3600 


4354320 
3050 


2000 


680 


300 


RD liſt, SKick appears to have bob af's a 

later date than the above, makes the navy more 

numerous; and we mult obſerve, that ſome ſhips, 
during the war, were taken, the names of which 

ate not to be found in the preceding liſt, from 

_ whence we conclude the gs to be more ac- 
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„ Men. | 
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1 have given them their full complement of men, 
whereas many of them, being taken at the latter end 
of the war, were not completely manned : perhaps 
the number of men taken by the Engliſh, in part 
of theſe ſhips, did not n ee Surg r 


'T otall b of guns ! 9 9682 
Taken, e D the Bae 425478 


5 $6.4 — | 

Remainng, in1763; of thelriold: Beet; hb St 

_  . ſides ſuch new ones as Were aan; Nene | 4404 
"the war, and not eas eee 


Cot of the total g at aur Wand a 
pounds a gun, ready for 151 ſea l (689,90 Ml 


Colt of thoſe taken, Kc. 1 4 5.75. oo 
The foregoing tables offer matter for reflection ; 
; i the moſt curious and important kind. It is from 
| thence very evident, that the French miniſtry made 
moſt prodigious efforts to raiſe a formidable naval '* |} 
force after the war-of 1741, for moſt of the pre- 0 
ceding liſt were built after 1748; as to the number 
of ſhips, and their force, it muſt be confeſſed, that, 4 
in five or ſix years, to raiſe ſo ſhattered a navy as? 
theirs was, at the concluſion of the war, to 95 fail  _ 1 


of the line, and 142 frigates, was acting with 
amazing , vigour and wonderful expedition; =_ 
proves, in the cleareſt manner, that, in reſpe& of - 
ſhips, the king of France, in any ten years, if the 7 
P'pint is determined, may exceed, and that greatly | 
too, the puiſſant navy of Great Bricain 5 | 
I. Is the poſition of France favourable enough for 
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the kingdom. : 
We might divide our navy? into two "branches, 9 85 
whereof the intereſts and the views might be * | 

Fate, ind, haye d Per yh 


furniſh the means of Apuring' with thoſe ſtates the 
empire pt the ſea 111 0 


2 Can the cbmmodlties of its growth employ as 
many wo s in tranſporting theni as * * Eng-. 
land and 


olland united? 


4. Are the means of raiſing a great marine, . 
as might exiſt independently of thoſe of all other 


ſtares, who might endeavbur to prevent it? 


g. Is the population of France great enough to 
furniſh a ſufficient number:of-mariners? - | 
__ _ Ttis a fact. that our (a French writer that ſpeaks) 
8 proximity with the ſtates that are the granaries of 
the nations which want ſubſiſtence, particularly 
Spain and Portugal, gives us 3 great avant 


over the maritime powers, | 


thoſe « Italy, We are much nearer to Sicily 


and Barbary RG the Engliſh. or Dutch, who, ac: 


preſent, take this navigation upon themſel ves; an 


advantage which might alone decide our ſuperiority 


over all other maritime ſtates. 


No people could navigate more for Ge than 
ourſelves, ' We are in the center of the ien | 


of Europe. There is no government in the 


1 wor To able, with lo great a facility, of Ree | 55 
ing itſelf the maſter of the two ſeas. We have a 
| prodigious quantity of ports in each, | 


The Dutch have not one in the Mediterranean; 
the Engliſh. haye e conliderable. . 7 TY. in 


1761.] 


Our poſition f gives us che maritime empire. We 


Hy have greater wk, >" upon, the ocean than upon 


the Mediterranean; h, theſe Teas equally. waſh 
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Tbe Engliſh, Dutch, and all the northern 
| jo general, 17 4 have a trade on both the — - | | 
indiſpenſably obliged to paſs the ſtreights of Gib. 
raltar; but for us, our commodities may be tranſ. 
orted from one ſea to the other by the canal of 
TI. without ping thas ſtreight, which, i in 
caſe of wars, eſpecially with the ſtates of Barbary, 
is to us a conſiderable advantage. = 
In another reſpect, our climate is one of the moſt. | 
favourable | for-navigatiqn. - 5 
In Holland, and many ſtates af the North, the 
ſea is not navigable. in all ſeaſuns; the froſts Devens. 
their ſhips from entering their ports during many 
months in the year. England has not ſo great in 
conveniencies; but ſhe is not without them. 
We know nothing of this in France. Our 3 
mate, ſoft and temperate, permits our ſhips to go 
in and out of our havens freely i in Ml ſeaſons of 10 
- yet. 1 
? The Engliſh. and. the Dutch are . obliged to 0 be 5 
longer at fea; than we are. In a word, Whatever 
may be the cauſe, it is certain, that every thing 
equal, of place, time, and diſtance, our ſhips in 
eneral make five voyages to four of the maritime 
nations; this upon the total of navigation, 9 5 
. a very conſiderable advantage. * 
It is certain that aur colonies offer us che greateſt | 
maritime reſources, ſuch as thoſe of SM: faces * 
cannot yield them. | 
Of all the people who have divided 3 among them; 
the rich treaſures of America, our lot is found to be 
the beſt. Our ſugar iſlarids are by far beyond. thoſe - 
of England or Holland: the ſoil is more fruitful, y 
and the commodities better and more abundant. 
From the ſtate of the improvement of the land 
ot aur Colonies, it is eaſy to prove that we mighe 1 
_ employ a greater number of ſhips 41 nee . 5 
ene maitime goyernments. | + ONT | 
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tures for their maſts, plank, pitch, and tht, is 


60 * A VI. 


The other branches of our commerce might 


equally furniſn us with great means of augmenting 


the number of our ſhips, and, in particular, thoſe 
of the north. 


The che 65 the Wege oY our manufae- 


greatly advantageous to us; as theſe commodities 


are bulky in their tranſport, and lay the. foundation 2 5 
of a powerful marine. 


Our commerce with Conſtantinople, Se 
| Grand Cairo, Aleppo, Cyprus, Salonica, - &c. 


migbt contribute to form different branches of the 
marine, and all conſiderable. 


The commerce of che iſles of the Atchip tend =o 
might become equally proper for employing a great 

number of our ſhips ; nor could any thing prevent 
our ſecuring the commeree of the Black Sea, till 
lately unknown to all the Chriſtian nations. The 
Grand Seignor would conſent to it moſt willingly, 


as it might prove the only means left to the Porte 
of holding a check on the power of the houſe of 


Auſtria. The vaſt reſources which the corn trade 


might furniſh us with, would  confiderably. aug 


ment the number of our ſhips. 


In general, our ſhips are better ailers than thoſe. 


of other nations. The goodnels of our ports gives 
us powers in the conſtructing of our ſhips which 
other maritime powers have not: few of their ha- 
vens are ſo deep as ours; a circumſtance which, in 
their ſhip- building, greatly retards their navigations. 
On the contrary, our ports are the deepeſt in Eu- 


— 


rope, which alone gives us an immenſe advantage 


cover the nations who are our rivals in navigation 
When we ſpeak of a great French marine, * 


ought always to be relatively to that of England; 


for we have no other meaſure of maritime power. 
When the population of France ſuffices for form- 


ing a body of ſeamen capable of looking chat ee 
in the face, che caleulation is made. og 


England 
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England has only 3 1 of inhabitants; 
ſhe is able (at leaſt many politicians think ſo) to 
have 100,000 mariners, 


France has from 17 to 18,000, 000, therefore i in 
proportion ſhe might have 220,000 ſeamen. 1 

2 E there are ſome things to be ſaid to this calcu- 
lation, in reſpect to the numbers of our clergy, 


which are much more numerous than in Englan 
but the diſproportion is not ſo great as to prevent 
their being a great difference between the body of 
our medien, compared with thoſe of that mo- 
narchy. 

T ue” is in France about, 140, 0 patithes'; 1 
every one was obliged to furniſh a ſailot to the 
ſtate, France would immediately Poſſeſs A Sorpher 
greater than that of England, 

Can France change 50,000 ſoldiers into as many 
ſeamen, without end g her power 5 


Within theſe 60 years moſt of the princes of Eu- 
rope have changed their political ſyſtem; it is we 


only who have not changed ours. 
We continue always to keep the ſame number 6 
troops, although they are now become uſcleſs. _ 
Ihe combined armies of England and Holland 
do not exceed 40,000 men. We, in maintaining, 
even in time of peace, 150,000, keep 110,000 men 
more than theſe rwo power s. 
Ir is becauſe. England keeps only a ſmall land- 
army that ſhe is powerful at ſea; and it is becauſe 
ſhe has ſo formidable a navy that ſhe can at preſent 
_ meaſure her power with ours. 
There is no medium; we muſt render ourſelves 
ſmall on one element, if we would become great on 
Ye another. 8 


Same, is an W project *. 1 


ey” 1 Iateret de la France mal entendu. 
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The maintaining of 300;000 ſoldiers and 160,000 | 
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Of Rus 
In 1736. 
. 3 die, © © Gang 
. 1556 
rw 6 3893 
Total e 1939 


Atte to M. Suuablenberg there were ori 
8 Baltic, in 1730, 36 ſhips of the line, 12 fri- 
Bates, 9 ſmall frigates, and 240 gallle. 
When the ſhips companies and the gallies are 
complete, the number of officers, ſoldiers, and 
_ Milors, amounts to 20,239 z and the perſons em- 
ployed in the admiralty, with the workmen in the 
ſeveral ports, to 9879 but the number of ſoldiers 
and ſailors is by no means complete. 
The officers are but little acquainted with the 
| theory of navigation, and ftill ſeſs with the pracz 
tice ; becauſe they ſeldom. go to ſea. The ſhips; 
ſurrounded with ice, and lying in freſh water, pe- 
riſh in the ports. A great number of ſhips have 
been condemned before one ſail has been hoiſted on 
them, and many officers have gone through theit 
ſeveral ranks without having ever been onee on 
board a ſhip; beſides; the Ruſſians are too much 
afraid of the ſea ever to become good ſeamen. 
They have none who deſerve to be called ſailors z 
and the empire of Ruſſia will never have * till 
| ſhe carries on trade by herſelf 6. 
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3 1 n Britain fince the peace of 
Paris has, in one reſpect, been unuſually! fortunzte: 
1 mean in the exemption from the curſe of cont 
nental connexions and fübſidies: Can find man 
fuults with ſeveral of the” adminiſtrations; hie 
have ſince that perĩod been in power,” buy this wal 
ſubject of e wh praiſe, which Hoo - fever be 
forgot otren 3 15 or never Was there" a ſuch A ſyſtem of 
abſurdity, as we conſtabthy ſaw until that period, of 
bo 9 in peace thoſe” 8 that" were fore ya „„ 
| t ag al | Us in WAY, HR (PR ROOT, ITS 1+ - RL 
1 ut Ne great enquiry Her which" ariſes rom this „ 
$5 ect, is the caſe of à naval wary för ſuch only 
is to be looked for on 4 quirel,” hne continental 
treatjes and conterion are ſo mich flighted ds at 
preſent. Here opens a great and diſputed point in . 
tk politj cs of Britain; how far can we reſt a war 5 
on ür navy alone? Is: ſuch a condutt probable, » 
1 oper ? Is it what \ we wf, book fe for at ee „„ 
Fd enen 
The uguments er this head, that Have on l 
ſides the Fae been advanced by a gteat man, 
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ee memory will Ever be revered' in this country, 5 
mut on no We be taken for our güde, as 
many arguments for as agaibt it may be found in | 
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1 mean in the exemption from the curſe of conti- 


| ſet his general conduct was always to fay not what 
truth demanded, but 1 8 825 moſt diftreshi afita- ' _ 
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faults With ſeveral of the adminiſtrations; whith ; 
ſubject of genuine praiſe, which ſhould fever be 
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niſts.” Such expreſſions, therefore, 5 aeceſiity 
thrown out of the queſtion, 

Let me remark, that according to the eee 
_ Nap of. afſairs, there i is no flight probability of the 
next war being a naval one, independent of land 


operations on the continent, that 5 Bod armies in ' 


„ or Flanders. 


If our enemies the French had' it in their pow er 
to chuſe the war, on what element would they fix? 


Moſt undoubtely on land; is not this reaſon mY 
_ cient to determine us in a contrary idea 


France is much more powerful than Eng land in 7 


2 a land war; England much more powerf ul than 


France in a naval one; can any thing therefore but 
folly inſtigate the French to prefer a naval quar- 


el Can any thing but madneſs throw us into * 
choice of a land one? 


The power of * at ſea i is e n 


10 that of all the world; why therefore ſhould ſhe 

not throw her full wei bt i 40 that vaſt exertion of 
her force, her navy, inſtead of being at a boundleſs 
expence, in order to fight the F 56 6 with their 
own weapons, in a manner wherein e * : 


"Be ruinous, and victories of no avail. 


If it is ſaid that the operations of a. great. war 
cannot be..confined to naval armaments, but that 
you muſt go to meet your enemy whereyer he goes 
in hopes of meeting you, it may be replied, .that 


ſuch a conduct is giving the choice at.ance to 


enemy: a maritime power at once gives up all her L 


natural advantages; a landed one the fame. In 


France, who could with a better event, than a Bri- 
dil determination of reſting a quarrel in the deci · 


ſion of a land war in Flanders or Germany? Who 


in Britain could deſite better than a mere naval war 
with France? But the latter kingdom has always 
. yet, been able to turn aſide this nation from the eſe- 
ment on which her power is irreſiſtable; he has 
e firſt DEI "90 . in WOT: to, 0 force vs 
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would end in nothing but her defeat, 
An argument has been uſed if continental wars 


that is weakneſs itſelf. It would be dangerous,, fay 
ſome, to let che F rench exert all their Wealth and 


power in their nayy, leſt they ſhould acquire ade 

cc of ſtrength on the ſea that might pt fove truly 
Formidable, But this objection is abſolutely beg · 
ging the queſtion ; fot it preſuppoſes that the de. 
gree of their power by ſea. reſembled that by land, 


dependant torally on thoney : if they can raiſe and 


bring into the field an hundfed regiments, tan they 


555 as much eaſe fit out an hundred fail of the 
line? Money, on a moderate compuration, will in 
a twelve - month ſend forth a well diſciplined and 
well provided army into the field 3 but 5 — diffe⸗ 


rent the navy ! The mines of twenty ſuch countries 
as Peru will not at once create a powerful navy; 
ſhips muſt be had; vaſt ſtores of all ſorts ready, and 


of a due age; and above all, hardy veteran ſcamen 
muſt be procured, which no diſcipline can form, bur 


trade 7 nouriſh and increaſe, _ 
What if the French invade us? Say Tine 1 this 


2 1. a very paltry argument, and ſhews an uttet want 
of knowledge 
be advanced Aue it was at the ſame time proved 

that our continental wars prevented it. The French - 

have neyer yet been powerful enough at ſea to 
think of this game as one of conqueſt, but merely - 
as a method of diſtrefling us; in all their attempts, 
it has reached no furcher than aiming at running 
over a {mall fleet—ſlipping out of their own ports in 
the dark——but never boldly in the face of the 
| Engliſh fleets, forcing theit way through the chan- 
ooh and handing en, army in Suſſex or Hampthire. 


in the whole matter. It mould never 


This has neve een thels idea; it has 1 been 
their converſation: they once ſeemed much in cars 


| eſt; for the conqueſt of all their colonies having 
| unlted . W at Breſt, wich no orher . 
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1 busen than invition;” they dic d think 'of nö 
9.705 but they dared 5 to attempt t 1 it, "whe! 
8 Iward Hawke Was blown from elde Breſt. 
ep let me obſerve, that all ſuck invaſion ichernes 
5 45 theſe are by no means ſet. alide by an) continen- 
1 15 wars they may be en; gaged in with Us; nor woul 
any p plan of this Halde as far as their marine. woyld 
1 thy, Fe on ſuch account. Paſt exf rienc 
te ſls us that that crown has alway s had a ſmall arm 
at command for an invaſion, net fende any 
German or Flanders Wars, Por a ſuperior fleet has 
been wanting. Had they millions of, men in arms 
on the other. ſide of the water, it would be juſt the 
fame; armies int this caſe are not the point, but fleets. 
But there is another reaſon, Which if ANY as 
wanting, ought to be deciſſve; granting more tha | 
there. is any necelfity to. ſuppoſe, that money yg 
| add to à pavy, in, proportion to the Toms, NT 
92 


on it; fill 1 reply, that the expenditure” 
Has the ſame effekt as that i in Fr: räne e; 11 At 
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D 2 on a a pat, : 
or a ee War with F rance is at t jeir on 


| doors ; z Whereas.it Foſty Britain almoſt” as much to 
80 and fight her enemy, as the expence of the cam- 
' Paign 0555 ſhe takes th ic field: ſo that if the abſence 
f a land war enabled France to ſpend four mil- 
lions on her navy, it would enable 0 to lay out hy 
oe f + 4 
Ihe navy royal of Engla d is i ſo. great Nen 1 
wy and capacity, that an immenſe land War mi ght be 25 
carried on d OIE. to itz Hp lich A. war mean 
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of France. & n hundred thouſand land forces 


NY act in fab 1 to only ; ö part of the nayy 


ngland. The operations of the war might 


WAL: WAS; truly. F , 
WM if 1 0 13 another hand, chat "the naval 


muc irit nd War had been. _ - 
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mY Juebec, viſburg... OW 3 
5 55 „an al of 5 9 we were undoubredly 
gk, a | certainly weaker. than we quid have 


1 ad no my deen in Germany. And to aſſert 5 
hat more Tag forces c could not. have been employr = 


EZ ſubotdigation to che navy, is an utter miſtake. 


Aſk. my lord Albemarle if he could not have em- 


| lo e men more at th Herten Aſe 8 
5 the 1 riciſh, -adiniral Is if. 3 — e 


1 che tranſports- N e expedition which 


NOT. have Con- . 


would hot have. been ſurer d in gels, and earlier in 
the conqueſt, if e employed had been greater: 


particular. conduct.” of r chat orions Wr bor only 
force might, gerrainſ 


Weyers let us ine ie ſecond. place gtent the 
that as many troops were ſo employed as could 


vit n 9 Wala rom 
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thence any neceity of ſpending forty millions ler. 

| ingin Germany? Thepeace war parched upin 1764, 


 Hiſters continued, in power, they would certainly 
have found the abundant advantage of treating with 


regular 


dable t 
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under the pretence that more OY ON ORE be 
the ſame mi- 


France, while they had borrowed forty millions lefs. 
That ſum, if the naval war continued, would have 


enabled them to haye puſhed their advantages to 


the furtheſt point, and utterly ruined France, by 
keeping poſſeſſion of her colonies and fiſhety, and 

5 deftroying her little trade as faſt as it aroſe: 
or had the war been of no longer duration, the 
peace would have been concluded with a leſs debt 


by forty millions, which was ſurely a matter 3 
times the importance of all the advantages: gained 
by the breach of the convention of Cloſterſevern. 
Fou obſerve that I take no notice of the flower 
of ſpeech that America was conquered in Germany, 
or that the Gert 
the French forces. Such ftrokes paſs 'v 
in the houſe of commons ; but when they 
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to be coolly examined, vaniſh into that "empty 


 feclamation, which amuſes the people's ears, but 
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extending e our trade, prove the ſureſt means of bring- 
ing in riches, - The former will render us moſt 
dreadful to our enemies, us the latter will make us 
moſt uſeful to our friends. While we are able to 

carry terror into the molt diſtant parts of the world, 

our foes can never be out of our reach; and while 
we can without impoveriſhing ourſelves, grant time» 
ly and ſuitable aſſiſtance to our allies, when attacked; 
there is no danger either of diſturbing domeſtic 
quiet, of lofing the balance of power. For whats 


ever ſpeculative politicians may pretend, we mut 


detive out title to both, from the eren, of our 
fleets, and the wealth of "our ſubjects. Arbitrary 
governments may attain ſtrength and influence from 
: other maxims, but a free people never: 
It is our peculiar happineſs that che glory of t the 
| crown" and the intereſt of the people, depend akin b 
the very ſame thing; ſo that wharever advances one 
_ muſt beer a the other; and What dimi- 
niſhes this may oder or latter deſtroy Se e 10 
France the government is obliged to wea- 
ried pains for the encouragement ory prote 
commerce. In Great Britain again, this may 


ng 


entirely ſpared; for, provided the government Hors 5 ; 


not oppreſs trade, private men will carry it on with 
all the ſucceſs that can be wiſhed for; and the leſs 
the hand of power meddles therewith, ſo much le 
better. This ſhews at once the difference between 
our conſtitutions, and the excellence of that under 
which we live. It is to this conſtitution chat 1 
owe out trade, being natural to our iſland. Tris 
to their living winder 4 different conſtitution that 
the French feel by expetienee the difficulty of car- 
rying on commerce to any advantage. ever our 
* fails it muſt be owing 
© theirs” flouriſbes it muſt be the effect of accidents, 
or rather of miracles, "Ini mort, nothing but tyran- 
ny, under the maſk of corruption, can poſſibly n | 
9 8 * * whereas | 


to ourſelves; if erer 
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the. wiſe, and gentle , adminiſtration . of . deſpotie. 
power, gan offibly raiſg the ttade of. that ® . fat Ori 
NATIONS, Origin ot, A celebrated writer, 
thus ridicules the deep reſearches. of, hiſtorians into 
the pretended origins and, affinities 25 23125 
We have not given oprfelves the anpeceſſry, 
trouble of 1 inquiring; Riad original of moſt 

thoſe nations, Who compoſe the immenſe empire of 
_ Ruſſia from Kamtſhgtka to the Baltic ſea. It, 


would be a ſtrange underisking to attempt to prove, | 


by avthentje cecords that the Huns removed in for- 
mer times from the north of China into, Si Iberia, 
and chat the Chineſe themſelves are an Egyptian co- 
lony: Jem not ignorant that tuloſophers, of: Seat. 
merit ſeem to obſerve a kind of .copfarmity -.. 
ten gheeſe gations g but co great; a iceſs. hag been 
laid upon their. conjectures, which; ſome have even 
ed to convert ini certainty. ND d: 
Thug, fer inſtance, hay no pretend to. prove 
thar the-Chinele are deſgenged; fim che Egyptians, 
An antient authorinfarms: us, that Se elgſſris, the 
dang eb as Teck: 
_ hejwenk ſerfar, he might gg toChing which gate 
_ gfe giſtange from the. Gaages ler, helw 
 thithers therefore; Chins wagen 74 I and. 
_ thetefgte figs evident chat Se ſo 1 China. 


Ihe Egyptians iatutheir feaſts: uſed to, dn cant 


ces 3 the Chigeſe have danthorns ; here can - 
therefore (1y0i,mapner,of,doubr: Rau che Chineſe ar 

awry gypiignigoldny.: gain, 0 1 ee 3 
lurgt rien, land ſo havaytns C 63. laſtly, it is, 
chidtenzähst the firſk-kangs of hi bigs bore;the, fame, 
5 e. kings. of Egypt, for rin the 


family of 1X y WE. may nd, .GharaQers: 


P lin; a en e f ATTAPERTnent «wall 
form ber ward: Mewes, It is therefore finconteſtibile 
cet thx engerer derived h name fi m Me nes ing 
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thoſe nations, WhO con 705 the immenſe empire of 
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Ruſſia from Kamtſha 


would be a ftrange underigking to attempt to prove, 
by avthentit cecords that the Huns removed.in for- 


mer times from the north: of China. into, Siberia, . 


and chat the Chineſe themſelycs are an Egyptian. 
 leny? Jam not ignorant chat hy 
merit ſeem to. obſerve. a kind. of .copfarmny -. 
tweerigholegationsz! bur c00 great; a {treſs, bag been 
laid upon their conjectures, which 185 have even 
| alcemptedd to convert inta certain. 1 11% 5 
Thus fer inſtance, cha no pretend to. prove. 
that the Chineſe are deſgenged; fim che Kgyptians., 
An antient author inferms us, that, Se Fe ris, the 
depend as FOO abe.rixer Gangs O. if 
he Wenz ſeifar, he might 38 tg bing, w hich is at a 
great gliltange from the Ganges 3 themfore he went 
 thichers therefore; Chins wah then peq geg and 
thetefgfę üb ãs ęvident chat, Seſoſtris peopled;China.. 


The Egyptians i33,their fealts. uſed, -co-light up. Cant 


des ;/. #hehingke bave,danthorns ; there can be 
there fore ho manner , deubt ap the Chineſe are, 
ne eng gl 8 91 Sippe 

lar ge ries, land ſo havaytns Chi J laſtlys cit as, 
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_ namedoaythemiicnt te Egypt, fox: ip: the 
_ nampasht family et b v e097 id char 
MWbich in, a chfferent manner ef arrapggment, WII 

formxrbewerd: Menues. It is thereforerinconteſtiale > 
the mpfer derived his name from Meness xing 
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„But it gne of the literati o Tobolfky, or Pekin, 
were to read ſome of, our books, be might demon- 
90 8 ſtill clearer, thacthe Frenchare deſcended . 
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4 ch: arguments -wouldniake == 
a great impreſſion at Bekiny and Tobolſkx, Hut; in 
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the city; and mount Olympus, ſtill viſible. not far 
from Meriere, art monuments ſufficient to convince 

the moſt determined incredulity: beſides, all the 

Athenian cuſtoms 'are preſerved at Paris; the citi- 

lie paſs their judgments on tragedies and come - 


ing do the cuſtom of Athens; and in ſhort Marſnal 
Saxe feceived a crown in public from the hands of 
an actreſs, which could not beconferred upon him in 

the cathedral of that metropoli: 
acadernies derived from-thoſe of Athens; they have 
likewiſe eccleſiaſtical canons, with pariſhes, dioceſes,” | 
and a liturgy, all Greek invention, and all words 
borrowed from the Gretk; even their diſter 
of Greek original; as the 


the leaefiedpeHſoh hb" Yah Juſt demonſtrated the | 
French to be a Trojan colony. Theſe two' opinions 
would be ſtill combated by other ſkilful” -antiqua- 


| 2 wh, N from the e 1 1 eſtabliſhe: 
3 ARE grime adus. The eras : 
would leave us where we are, | © 4 N 


this obſcurity. It is the ſame yrith reſpect to whole 
pore as with ag . 3 


the firſt preſident of a court of Betty at Paris, 
was named Achille du Harlai. "Achille" is evidently 
derived from the Greek fra and Hartai comes 
fron" Ariftos, by changing iſtos into lai, The Eli- 
fan field, which ſtill exiſts near one of the gates of 


ies as ſuperſicially as the Athenians; they crow! 
e generals of their armes at the theatre, accord- 


lis. The Pariflaus have 


rs are 

apbplexy, phthiſic, perip- 

neren eichexy, dyſentery, j jealouſy, & œ . 
We muſt confeſs that theſe arguments ae * 
2 great way towards invalidating the authority of 


rians, ſome of whom would plainly prove that 


ii 1 
de“ 


of China and Siberia would be very mvch"pyz2 
zled to decide the important queſtion, and at length 


The origin of all nations ſeems to be voted Wo. . 


han þ German 
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| barons precend to be deſcended in a direct line from 
Arminius; in like manner a genealogy* was drawn 
up for Mahomer, by which tis origin Was derived 
from Abrabam and Hagar. 3 1 
Thus the families of the old Czars of Mulde y 1 
Vas ſald to be fprung from Bela king of Hungary, 9 | 
this Bela-froht Attila, Attila from Tk the Father. 
of the Hans, and Turck was the fon of —_—_ . 
His Brother Ruſs founded the empire of Ruſſia; = x 
and another brother, whoſe name was Camari, eſta- 15 5 
=; his dominion in the "relghbouttiobe of the | 
 Hiyer Wolga. 
All theſe or of 12 pet were, anevety body n 
the grandſons of Noah, whole three ſons mla "what 
| haſte they could to procure ſettlements for them 
| ſelves, at the diſtance of a thouſand leagues from 
each other, in order to avoid bein bg 57 mutual 
_ affiſtance, and probably they begot a million of in- "+ 
Mw in Avery few "years, 'by Wing with their „ 
„ We 
A number of grave writers have cehcert then * 
on with as much exactneſs, and with the ſame 
ſagsacity, as they diſcoyered in what manner the Ja- 
poneſe came to people the kingdom of Peru. This 
- was long the taſte of modern hiftorians, in which 
9 have not been followed, either by: the preſident | 2 
De Thou, or by Rapin Toyras'®, 1 = 
"NATURALIZATION. A ſenſible "4 
uriter, conſidering the general naturalization, Fill. 
aks the following pertinent queſtions : * Whether 
it can be known 556. trial is made, that foreigners = 
_cannor ſtill introduce fome' new manufacture,” or 
bt thoſ Loney no ron Aud what effect b 
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thread. laces of various kindk, gald and filyer. laces. 
alſo i In. Aying of blacks.ang, (nent map 3 of, thin 


in, mapy branch 4 9 f 5 Har camb rigs 1 75 


| gilding, and coach-makin ha y, pal ; 
Prints, alſo in Nuremb: 9 * 


5 kinda of leather, cutting. 


making and tempering of del, e 
it 18, not. thę. y LEIEN of. th e propl 705 1 e | 15 
giye a rational. invita 
tuſers. $0. fettle: þ OT Gr DE Ir 9 To 4] | 
induſtrious. hands, which. are be axe dhe 3 7 
ſtrengrh ang, xiches' of 4 na tidn k, TH 1301 | 


et might. not 8. x 


% 52 e navigati . i} to 10 
0 . r, the ahi a rob 0 gh Fu biker 
Hue? their relations. 590 7 uaintances Je 5 


4 lead, &c. in our reſpective m ures, than we 


terials, as long as they. 7 


Whether it is not; 0 den Abe e 
GMs excel] us 1 in making le eyeral ſorts of, 5 
17 pt. ils, velvets, and brocades, golc 1204 


10 
Wan ſtußs, and all for res. gh embraider *t read, 
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cloth for e FRIES, carpets 7005 


manuf actures, drawing and  delignin 8545 [Ning 


Tome other. 
toys, making 0 f ſoap, porcelane and df 


ang vp9n. glaſs, 


Whether the trade of Cre 45 is. 908 


capable of being further, exicadey ge whe- | 


ther. more bands, e FrFID: Aarger.. core 
reſpondence, greatet. induſt + Rue 1 9 ao fobrin 
4 5 17 


wank not extend or . y 9 80 R . 
eu 9 om 128 bann hh ta | 


l 6 1, O wn F doo hoy 
tram. had 4 e * het Vet. ent not 
make. ple, of. much fager quantities + 19— 4 Tay 


5 cotton, hemp, fla Ra, Fay . fals, kin, 


Te gag be a want of wa- 
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or mie from abroad 5 
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Whether Tabout W in 4 
country thinly peopled as in one very populous; 
| Bib pe Aba rafts dente mütuabempleytpent for 
each öther? And whether it is net Gbfervable that 
tlie people in thoſe countries,”  whichar&thimly ins 
Fabited, are forced th fel" emploh west in 
diſtant popu us places, fof wänt of work at home ? 


Whether the Er de fober, frugal, and 


_ induſtrious” foreigners „ more employ- 
ment at hohe, or be'a Hears of exp in 8 Seat eater 
quantities of manufa RG abroad? ert 


ee bet a eöunderabie Sri d e 3 


unemployed for rat of & demafid for their Jabbur, 


; Which: would be the fight poli icy, to drive out me 


| of the P teſent, Or gie dre cent lers? Rais it 
_ Suppoſe” the expblſion-of ole half of the people 


of all denominations iti Great Britain; would this 


"a" means of p procuring more work he's them that 


remained s Or would not five millions more of 


people increaſe all _empl 0 
| bone n ene 
If vacancies AW be RY n ome pa 
ticular trades, and kept unfilled 'befofe che 
reigners are Fo ited to come over, What Kina 67 


genes and confi ptiotis 
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5 yet if forty thouſand ky 4 
1 where. would they n 5 


X all accepted? 


Which fort rege Are moſt to be end ed 
1 taking the bread gut of we mouths of the da- 
0 tives? Thoſe without the kingdom or thoſe Within? 

u could Tee through 


I tf the good people of Eng 
x teleſcope thoſe erchants and manufa 


bk the ſeveral parts of! 'urbpe, who outtrival them and 


prevent the al of their "nowfidtures eld ner 1 


got rather fay, “ Tlieſe afe chief 


to be? uh Whit cuſtottiers'car walt „ 


What Vichücſes 228 be now in HoHaud? And i 
ners were to offer to ferthe . 
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fuſal of a naturalization- bill be 8 means of. andy | 
this evil? 5 
What could a lazy and 1 foreigner pro ;ofe 

to himſelf by coming into England, where 

not. underſtand ſo much as the lan of the 
country? Or how would ſuch a perſon ** the 
; W of a paſſage hither? 
If any Engliſhman propoſes to REY his Fane 1 
in a foreign country, doth he intend to live by Jazi- 
neſs and idleneſs? and can a foreign merchant or 
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mechanic, here in England, hope to thrive by any 


other means than by an application and induſtry, 
equal at leaſt, if not ſuperior, to that of the natives? 
Is that objection, that we ſhall ſwarm with 
foreign beggars,” conliſtent with the other, ** that 
foreigners will come over to under- work the na- 
tives, and take the bread out of their mouths ——— 
What reſtraints. are put upon the vicious and 
abandoned from coming over now ? Do not all the 
rakes in Europe know, by the example and con- 
verſation of the Engliſh that travel abroad, that 
England is a country. where people may be as 
wicked as they pleaſe? And what is it to a rake, - 
4 proſtitute, or ſharper, whether they are natu- 
ralized or not? Are not © they for the moſt part citi- 
zens of the world? 
If our rivals had it in their choice to ſend either 1 
à colony of merchants and manufacturers, or of 
ſingers and fidlers into each trading town in Eng: 
land, which of the two would they be the likelieft - 
40 ſend ? and which do we ſeem moſt diſpoſed w 9 
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catholics to ſettle in France, and be 


oth 


onflitution . be wealitned by a > 
maturalization- Bl, at the ſame time that all. others 
are ſtrengthened by it? Will it be 1 in the 
25 French overament to entice the Engli 
| wrong k 10 the n to invite he as pro- 


Scotch, So 1 5 \ 
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NOBILUITT T. N 
teſtants to come over to England? Is not ever 
manufacturer drawn from a rival country a double 
loſs oO that countr y ? BOO LSE een $69) L Wes, 
Whether every miſcarriage of the naturalization - 
bill in England is not induſtriouſiy made uſe of by 
the prieſts in France as an argument to perſuade the 
proteſtants to turn papiſts ? And w hether they have 
not, from this circumſtance, a very plauſible pre- 

tence for ſaying, That the Engliſh refuſe to receive 
the foreign proteſtants in diſtreſs, when the Roman 
_ catholics give all poſſible aſſiſtance to the members 
of their communion? Whether, therefore, when 
our practice is compared with theirs, the popiſh 
religion doth not appear in a more advantages light, - 
to our great ſcandal and reproach * ? 1, 
8 NOBILIT Y. The Engliſh nobility. buried 
_ themſelves: with. Charles I. under the ruins. of the 
' throne; and before that time, when Philip II. ; 
endeavoured to tempt. the French with the allure- 
ment of liberty, the crown. was- conſtantly Jupport- 
cd by a nobility who. think it an honour to obey. a 
king, but conſider it as the lowelt diſgrace to ſhare 
Ihe houſe of Auſtria has ever uſed her endeavours . 
how ſerviceable that very nobility would be one day 
to her. She would fain have drained their country 
of money, of which they had no plenty, but took - 
no notice of the men with whom it abounded. 
When princes, combined to diſmember her domi- 
nions, the ſeveral parts of that monarchy. fell mo- 
tionleſs, as it were, one upon another, No life was 
then to be ſeen but in thoſe very nobles, who, te- 7 
ſenting the affronts offered to the ſovereign, and 9 
forgetting the injuries done to tt 
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not take upon me to examine the Juſtice of thüös 
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pile ces thoſe who Wear It Deren che great nobility 


ums to avenge her cauſe; and/confidered it us that 
Higheſt 1 bravely to die and to forgive. 
In a monarchical government, it is chntrary to 
the ſpirit of commerce that any of the e 
ſnould de merchants: This, ſaid che emperors Ho- 
norius and Theodoſius, would be pernieious to 
cities, and would "remove the facility of buying 
and ſelling between the merchants and the Debeka 
le is contrary to the "ſpirir of monatchy to admit 
the nobility into commerce. The euſtom of ſuffer- 
ing the nobility of Eügland to trade, is one of 
thoſe things which has there moſtiy contributed to 
weaken! the monarchical government. 
Perſons ſtruck with the practice of ſome Hates 
imagine, that in France they ought to make laws 
to engage the nobility to enter into commerce. Byt 
theſe laws would be the means of "deſtroying the 
"_— without being ot any advantage to 
e The practice of this country is extremely 
r merchants are not nobles, though they may 
become ſo; they have the hopes of obtaining'a de- 
gree of nobility, unattended” with its actual incon- 
veniencies. There is no ſurer way of being ad- 
vanced above their Profeſſion, than to — it 
well, or with ſucceſs; the conſequence of Which is 
(generally c 
Laus which oblige every one to continue 46 his 
profeſſion, and to devolve it to his children, neither 
are nor can be ef uſe in any but deſpotic king! 


doms, where no e either can vrought to have 
"IO © 5 1 . 


Or "rh re ts to pur e in 
by Which they may attain it. 1 5 


bartering for money the price of virtue. There ate 
governments where this may be very uſeful. © 


n France, the dignity of the Jobs robe,” ith. 
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N 6 5111 1 K. 87 
and the people, and without having ſuch ſhining. 
honours as the former, has all their privileges ; a 
dignity which, while this body is the depoſitary of 
the laws, is encircled with glory, and leaves the 

rivate members in a mediocrity of fortune; a 
dignity in which there are no other means of diſ- 
tinction but by a ſuperior capacity and virtue, yet 
which ſtill leaves in view one much more illuſtri- 


- ous, The warlike nobility, likewiſe, who conceive 


that whatever degree of wealth they are poſſeſſed of, 


they may ftill increaſe their fortunes; who are 


aſhamed of augmenting, if they begin not with 
diſſipating their eſtates; who always ſerve their 
prince with their whole capital ſtock, and when 
that is funk, make room for others who follow 


their example; who take the field that they max 


never be reproached with not having been there; 


who, when they can no longer hope for riches, 
live in expectation of honours ; and when they have 
not obtained the latter, enjoy the conſolation of 
having acquired glory: all theſe things together 


have neceſſarily contributed to. augment the gran- 


_ deur of this kingdom; and if for two or three cen- 


turies it has been inceſſantly increaſing in power, 
this muſt be attributed not to fortune, who was 
never famed for conftancy, but to the goodneſs of 


guardians of the throne, and with reaſon. They 


buried themſelves under the ruins of that of 
Charles I, and would, in a fimilar conyulſion, act 


in theſe days in the ſame manner. 


The liberty of this country was fixed by the com- ; 
mons; it will never be preſerved by the "nobles. 


The houſe of Lords never venture to ſhew that ſpi - 
rit of freedom which leads to liberty. Oppoſitions, 


of conſequence, and ſome of that rough violence, 


© * Spirit of Laws, Vol. I. P. 169. Vol. II. p. 10. 


The nobility of England have been called the 


ons NOBILITY. | 


which accompanies a free people, bak out in the 
| houſe of commons. Miniſters are there ſometimes 
hard puſhed, but never in the houſe of lords. It 
would be a monſter of a fact to fee that houſe pre- 
tend to a freedom which they never aſſerted, and 
will never defend: that branch of the legillature-is 
and always will be devoted to the crown. 
While the prejudice in favour of the crown is ſo 
; ſtrong N the Engliſh nobility, that, in any 
future day of diſpute, we may be certain, all their 
power would be exerted in its favour, what are 
we to think of the immenſe, laviſh, and prodigal 
manner in which the peerage is beftowed i ? What 
are the conſequences relative to the ſafety of the 
| conſtitution ? The balance of property in the king- 
dom, from the number of new creations, is inclin- 
ing ſtrongly to the lords. This ſhews a depth of 
politics in the crown of late years, which one would 
| have been far enough from looking for, conſider- 
ing the characters of certain perſons. All men who 
gain great riches are advanced to the peerage, inſo- 
much that there are not more than five capital 
eſtates in the kingdom at this day among the com- 
mons. The thin houſe of lords, in Charles's days, 
fell from a want of property and number : ſome 
eſtates among them were very large, but the num- 
ber ſo ſmall, that the total bore no compariſon with 
the commons. Yet theſe few lords, by means of 
their retainers and followers, rendered the king 
victorious in the beginning of the quarrel ; but how 
different is the caſe. now! Where is the power to 
be found at preſent that is to break the united force 
of king and lords? Never was a caſe more totally 
changed. And this is ventured with an eye to a 
diſſoſution of that harmony which has for ſo long 
a time exiſted between the orders of the ſtate 3 but 
if a change was to happen, the dependants in the 
houſe of commons on the crown and Ree) Wow 
thin Rey pen in St. r 8 = 
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NORTH. _ 
From hence we may venture to conclude; that 
all additions to the houſe of lords are ſo many 
weights thrown into the ſcale of the crown ; a ſcale 
which has proved fo loaded, during many years laſt 
paſt, that there can be'no doubt of its out-weighing 


all that can be thrown into its oppoſite 9 * 
NORTH. (People of the) Great heat ener- 


vates the ſtrength and courage of men; and in cold 
climates they have a certain vigour of body and 


mind which renders them patient and intrepid, 


= and qualifies them for arduous enterprizes. This 
- remark holds good, not only between different na- 
tions, but even in the different parts of the ſame 
country. In the north of China, people ate more 
courageous than thoſe in the ſouth; and thoſe in 
the ſouth of Corea have leſs bravery than thoſe of 


the north. 
We. ought not to Yi aſtoniſhed thi Uh FIN 


nacy of the people in hot climates has always ren-. 
dered them ſlaves ; and that the bravery of thoſe in 


cold climates has enabled them to maintain their 
liberties. This is an effect which 1 "Ou a 
natural cauſe. * © 
This has alſo been found true in America: the 
deſpotic empires of Mexico and Peru were near the 
line, and almoſt all the TION free nations wels and 
are ſtill, near the poles. - 
Alia has properly no temperate zone, as the t 
places? ſituated in a very cold climate immediately 


touch upon thoſe which are exceeding hot, that is, 


Turkey, Perſia, India, China, Corea, and Japan. | 
In Europe, on the contrary, the temperate zone 


is very extenſive, though ſituated in climates 3 ; 
different from each other; there bing no affinity be- 
tween the climates of Spain and 18905 2 T9 of 5 


Ra and Sweden. 
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From hence it comes, that in Aſia the ſtrong na- 
tions are oppoſed to the weak; the warlike, brave, 
and active people, touch immediately on thoſe Tho 
are indolent, effeminate, and timorous; the on 

muſt therefore conquer, and the other be conquered, 

In Europe, on the contrary, ſtrong nations are 
oppoſed to the ſtrong z and thoſe who join to each 
other have nearly the ſame courage. This is the 

rand reaſon of the weakneſs of Aſia, and of the 

2 5 of Europe; of the liberty of Europe, and 

of the ſlavery of Aſia: a cauſe that I do not recol- 
lect ever to have ſen remarked. F rom hence it 

Proceeds, that liberty in Aſia never increaſes, | 

- whilſt in Europe it is enlarged or diminiſhed ac 
cording to circumſtances. 

What we have now ſaid is perfect. 8 
to hiſtory. Aſia has been ſubdued thirteen times; 
eleven by the northern nations, and twice by. thoſe 

of the ſouth, In the early ages it was conquered 

| three times by the Scythians ; afterwards it was 
ſubdued once by the Medes, and once by. the per- 

ſians; again by the Greeks, the Arabs, the Mo- 

guls, the Turks, the Tartars, the Perſians, and 
the Aſghans. I mention only the Upper Aſia, 
and ſay nothing of the invaſions made in the reſt f 
the ſouth of that part of the world, which has moſt 
1 ſuffered prodigious revolutions. 

In Europe, on the contrary, ſince the eftabliſh-, 
ment of the Greek and Phoenician colonies, we 
know but of four great changes; the firſt cauſed 
by the conqueſts of the Romans; the ſecond by 
the inundation of. the barbarians, who deſtroyed 
thoſe very Romans ; the third by the ridories of 

Charlemain; and the laſt by the invaſions. of the 
| Normans. And if this be rightly examined, we 

' ſhall find, even in theſe changes, a general ſtrength 5 

diffuſed through all the parts of Europe. We 

know the nd RIG the Romans met with in 


conquering 


quered as-ſlaves, and 
the ambition of a maſter. 


quiſhed ſubjects, and pretends to the ſatne'over the 
_ conquerors, This is at preſent moſt conſpicuous in 
that vaſt country called Chineſe Tartary, which is 


25 5 


conquering Europe, and the eaſe and facility with 


which they invaded Aſia. We are ſenſible of the 
difficulties the northern nations had to encounter in 
overturning the Roman empire, of the wars and la- 
bours of Charlemain, and of the ſeveral enterprizes 
of the «turner e "I wants bak were enen 


deſtroyed. 


The nations in the north of Eurbpe coder 
as free men ; the pe 3 in the north of Aſia con- 
bdued others ofily to gratify | 


The reaſon is, that the people of Tartavy; the 
natural conquerors of Alia, are themſelves enſlaved. 
They are inceſſantly making conqueſts in the ſouth 
of Aſia, where they form empires ; but that part of 


the nation, which continues in che country, find, 
that they are ſubject to a great maſter, who, being 
deſpotic in the ſouth, will likewiſe be ſo in the 


north, exerciſing an arbitrary power over the van- 


governed by the emperor with a power almoſt as 


deſpotie as that of China itſelf, and ne he ay 
ay extends by his conqueſts. 


We may likewiſe ſee, in the hiſtory of: China, 


: that the emperors ſent Chineſe colonies into Tar- 


tary. Theſe Chineſe are become Tartars, and the 


mortal enemies of China; but this does not pre- 
vent their carrying into Tartary 0 __ of the. 
Chineſe government. | 


A part of the Tattars, who, were conquerors, 
have very often been themſelves expelled,” when 


they have carried into their deſarts thi: ſervile ſpi- 
rit Which they had acquired in the climate of 
 Mlavery.” The hiſtory of China furniſhes" us with 
ſtrong proofs of this aſſertion, as does alſo our an- 
tient hiſtory. The Scythians thrice ee . 1 
and thrice were driven muy thence. „ To 
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From hence it proceeds, that the genius. of the 


Getic, or Tartarian nation, has always reſembled 
that of the empires of Aſia. The people in theſe 
are governed by the cudgel, the inhabitants of Tar- 


tary by whips. The ſpirit of Europe has ever been 
contrary. to theſe manners; and, in all ages, what 


the people of Aſia have called puniſhment, thoſe: of 


Europe have deemed the moſt outrageous abuſe. 
The Tartars, who deſtroyed the Grecian empire, 
eſtabliſbed in the conquered: countries ſlavery and 


deſpotic power. Ihe Goths, after ſuhduing the 


Roman empire, founded monarchy and liberty. 


1 do not know whether the famous Rudbeck, 
who, in his Atlantica, has beſtowed ſuch praiſes on 
Scandinavia, has made mention of that great prero. 
gative which ought to ſet this people above all the 


nations of the earth, namely, this country's having 
been the ſource of the liberties of Europe, that is 


of almoſt all the freedom which at P ſubſiſts 


£ amongſt mankind. _ |. 
Jornandez, the Goth, lied the north of Europe 


the torge of- the human. race., I ſhould. rather call 
it the forge where thoſe weapons were framed which 
broke the chains of ſouthern nations. In the nortb 


were formed thoſe valiant people, who ſallied forth 


and deſerted their countries to deſtroy tytants and 
ſlaves, and to teach men that nature, having made 


them equal, reaſon could not render them depen- 


dant, except where it was neceſlary. t to, their, hap», 
pineſs. 


mentioning is, that it is of the utmoſt importance 


to a great prince to make a proper choice of the 
ſeat of his empire. He who places it ta the ſouth - 
ward, will be in danger of loſing the north; but be 
. who, fixes it in the north, may eaſily preſerve the 
ſouth, I do not [peak of particular caſes. In we- 
chanics there. EF: ieee WY n 1. efiefis 1 1 
| BOOT ITY gh. & 
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NO R TH. "(future Tad of . 1 vil! ven- 
ture to hazard a thought of my own, which I 
deſire may not be deſpiſed, till the arguments * 
offer in ſupport of it are clearly refuted. It is 


this; 1 am apprehenſive that while we are contend- 
ing about the balance of power, and ſacrificing each 
other's. trade to a ſpirit of mutual jealouſy, trade, 
itſelf will remove to the north; and when it is too 
late we ſhall perceive, that not only the French and 

f Spaniards, but the Engliſh and Dutch, have been 
doing the buſineſs of the nations bordering upon the 
Baltic, and putting it in their power to become rich 
and potent at our expence. For, to me it is a 


thing paſt all doubt, that if the Swedes had not an 


actual and immediate benefit accruing to them an- 
nually from the trade to China they would noet 
carry it on, ſince Sweden is a country that cannot 
afford to export great quantities of bullion, as all 
the other nations engaged in this trade actually do; 
and if by the bare vending their own manufactures 
they can make this trade turn to account, it muſt 
be viſible to all who have a true inſight into com- 
merce, that ſooner or latter they will become entire 
maſters of this branch of traffic, or, at leaſt, what-, 
ever ſhare we have in it muſt be a dead weight upon 
us, as furniſhing the inſtruments of luxury only in 
0 exchange for our coin; and when once this comes 
to be the caſe, we may pleaſe ourſelves with 8 
thoughts of the China trade, but, conſidered in a 
national light, it ll * better jor us that we had 
- NONE, 3 hp: 
There is nothing more common. than tas fuck as. 
are actually concerned in commerce to We: at Ow, 3 
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deſpiſe. ſpeculations upon. that ſubje& z but, 1 bes 
heve, it would, on due ſearch, be found, that, 
though companies of merchants and private traders 


may be enriched by purſuing their own ſchemes, 


and contriving to make the management of them 


an impenetrable myſtery, yet, with reſpect to na- 
tional advantage, the nations of ſpeculative men 


. have been, generally 1 ate” It is agreed | 
thing of a nice and de- 
licate nature; that from ſecret and imperceptible 
cauſts it ebbs and flows; is poſſeſſed now. by one 
nation, and then by another ; and that when it is 
once hoſt, it is very hard to be regained. If, thete- 
fore, we obſtinately perſiſt in the old road till the 

northern nations actually become poſſeſſed of this 
and other branches of trade, and, in conſequence 
thereof, of a great naval force, it will be to no pur- 
Fak. or to conſider by what means 

this might have been prevented. There is a na- 
tional vigour that attends an increaſing, growing 
trade; and there is alſo a natural ſupineneſs and neg- 
ligence which accompanies the declenſion of trade; 
ſo that when nations, in theſe different circum- 
ſtances, come to contend with each other, it is no 
difficult thing to perceive which muſt go to the wall. 
We well know, that there was a time when we. 


on all hands, that trade is a 


poſe to look 


had very little trade; that it was with great diffi- 


culty we firſt raiſed, and then extended it; and that 
our doing this made way for the declenfion of the 
 Spanifh and Portugueſe trade, which have never re- 
covered ſince. We alſo know, nay we even remem-. . 
ber, when the Swedes and Danes had little or no 
trade, and when themſelves conſidered it as imprac- 
ticable for them to interfere with us, or the Dutch, 
in the trade of the Eaſt Indies; but we now learn from 1 
experience that they are able to do it; and we can- 
not but be ſenſible that the greateſt obſtacles to luch _ 
_ endeavours are felt at the beginning, and that 
L 180 9 are once x ry as in reſpect to E 5 
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they are already got over, things go on 4: pate: 
that is to ſay, exportation increaſes; navigation is 
extended; wealth rolls in; ſhipping multiplies, 


and a naval power is ſuddenly raiſed. The buſineſs, 


therefore, is to reflect in time, and to make en- 


quiries into the propereſt means for preſerving 71 
we have got, while it is yet in our hands. 


unities once ſlipped are never to de os ro 
We are till. a naval power, and a great naval power ; 


but if we imagine that this depends on the natufe of 
our government, upon the ſupplies granted for the: : 


navy, and the orders ſued 2 the admiralty, 


| ſhall very ſoon become ſenſible of ouf miſtake. 


Philip II. 45 Spain fell into this miſtake. ' Hefancied' 


that naval power might be maintained, as well as 
employed, by policy; but what followed? In 
1588 the efforts of Spain were terrible to Europe in 


general, and to us in particular; in leſs than twenty 
years the returns from the Indies became abſolutely 


| precarious, the Spaniſh fleets were the contempt of- 

their enemies, and in half that, time both we and 

the Dutch inſulted the coaſts of Spain. The fourte = 
and ſupport of a naval power is commerce; and if 


we! cannot keep this, we muſt loſe that, let 'the ad- 


miniſtration in this country be ever ſo honeſt or ſo | 
- wiſe; from whence my concluſion is, that though 
there may be other very important concerns, yet the 


moſt important of all is our trade; and 12 0 provi" 0 
dence incline us to fee this in time! 
But that we may not ſeem to be oily com. 


plaining, and never thinking of any means of re- 
moving the evils of which we complain, let us con- 1 
ſider a little with ourſelves if ſomewhat may not be 
thought of which may afford us rational h 
_ preſerving the commeree we have left, and even of 1 
7 extending it. Such an attempt as this would be 
ſerviceable many ways; it is peculiarly adapted to 
our preſent ſituation; we have a rich and powerful ; 
N who: are intergſted with the commerce 
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in. theſe parts, and who might be excited, 


chieved on this ſide. 


Chineſe inſiſt upon their laws in the moſt 


bad conſequences. 


. to our Eaſt India company, or that they ou 


"ag 


by the 
efire of expreſſing their gratitude to the public for 
what they have received, o uy what gue be at- 


We have e label; of the poffiblliry: 
of venturing once more into the iſland of Japan 
but if that ſhould be thought too hazardous, what 
can hinder ſome of our ſhips from viſiting Formoſa? 
1 a fruitful, pleaſant, and well ſituated iſland. Are 
2 there not a thouſand pretences that may be ſug- 

Ih geſted for putting in there? And if the veſſel that 
1 makes this attempt be a ſhip of force, and well- 
= manned, is there any reaſon to doubt that ſne 
| would be able to procure that reſpect which 
= would make way for trade? It may be replied, 
tat the Chineſe laws are ſo ſtrict, that there is no 
trading in Formoſa without the emperor's leave. 

To which J reply, that it is very well known the 
peremp- 
tory manner, where they are ſure they 4 force 
| enough to ſupport and carry them into execution. 
Þ On the other hand, where this is not to be done, 
i8 they are very ſlow in coming to extremities, and 
had rather abate ſome of their punctilios than run the 
- hazard of a diſpute that might: be attended wow 


In times paſt, the Dutch bold: the clam of 
this iſland, or rather the Dutch Eaſt India com- 
pany made it, and kept poſſeſſion of it, in ſpite f 

the whole force of the Chineſe empire. I am very 
far from ſaying that this ſhould become a precedent 


ht to 


attempt either a conqueſt or a ſettlement by force; 
all I contend for is, that if the Dutch Eaſt India 
company conquered is, the Engliſh Eaſt India com- 
pany might find a way to trade there. They would 
find their account in it, and the nation would find 
their account in it ; and though it might coſt ſome 
time "ns trouble o bring it about, yet this very 


time „ 
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time and trouble would, fot ſo long a ſpace; exclude 


other nations; and we might, perhaps, find a means 
of puttiog the trade there, on ſuch' a foot, 25 0 5 


keep it wholly and for ever to ourſelyes. 


17 WE we never try, it is certain we ſhall- never _ 

; and if, the Swedes. or Danes had been diſ- 
EP by fuch obſtacles, there. is no doubt but 
they had never brought that trade to bear Which 


they now enjoy. Belides, when our Drakes, and | 


Cavendiſhes undertook thoſe perilous voyages in 


the dawn of our navigation, they had much greater 
difficulties to ſtruggle with, and much leſs aſſiſtance 


to hope for, yet they overeame them all; and to 


therefore, à ſpirit of this kind could be raiſed, or 


rather revived, why ſhould not we expect = 
| ſuch like effect? Or why ſhould we reſt ſatisfied 
with the. preſent ſtate of * and lay aſide all 
thoughts of improving or extending our C 


ties than we- have any grounds to fear, + "ers 


pf 15% Þ 


| erer and, anakiog em: with, ſueceſs i. \ bs, 


| their boldneſs and intrepidity: we owe that figure 5 
we have lince made as a maritime power. If, 


mmerce, 
when we-ſee other nations, far leſs able and per- 


ful than our o, and under much greater Gul. 8 
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| vantages of it) If a north · weſt paſſage could be 3 
diſcovered, it would open a communication be- 


* 


F 


tween the North and South Seas, infinitely ſhorter 


and eaſier than the only one that is at preſent 
known round Ca * Horn, or through the Streights. 
of Magellan. 5 
the circumnavigators, how very tedious and 
troubleſome that method of reaching the coaſts 

of Mexico and California ig; with how many, 
. a6lk Wy -ncohyeniencies: it e * 1 99 at : 


e have ſeen, in the hiſtory 
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tended, and how far it lies out of our power! 


which is the true reaſon why the Spaniards en- 
joy, with ſo little diſturbance, ſo many fine 


countries, and hindet others from diſcovering 


many more; the knowledge of which might 


be highly dlvanugeyus' to this northern he | 
| miſphere. | 


„Eur if ever a paſſgesdauld he tlis way found in: 
to the South Seas, We might very probably reac ny 
in ſix weeks, countries which we cannot now vilit 


in twelve or fifteen months, and this by an eaſy and 
wholeſome navigation, inſtead of thoſe dangerous 


and fickly voyages that have hitherto. rendered the 
paſſage into the South Seas a thing ſo unfrequent 
and ungrateful to Britiſh ſeamen, If ſuch a paſſage 


could be found, it would bring vs upon the unknown 
coaſts of North America, Which we have many good 


reaſons to believe are very populous, inhabited by a 
rich and civilized people, no ſtrangers to trade, and 


with whom we e carry on a very great and benefi- 
cial commerce; 


or this is apparently that country 
concerning which we have mad ſome dark hints 
given us by the ſavages that come to trade with us 


at Hudſon's Bay, mentioned by ſeveral of the 

French writers, from the information of the Indi- 
ans inhabiting about the lakes beyond Canada; from 
Doctor Cox, in the account of the advantages hic 
might be drawn from ſettling his province of Oaro- 
lina; from various paſſages in almoſt all the Spaniſty 


hiſtorians, in reference to the extremities of North 


America, of which they acknowledge themſelves to 
have very indifferent accounts, and are, perhaps, 
not much inclined to gratify the reſt of the world 
even with the beſt accounts they have; from the 
memorable fragment of the Spaniſh admiral's voyage, 


with. Mr. Dobb's judicious remarks; and a mul- f 


titude of other paſſages, which it is needleſs to enu. 
merate: 0 of vie ONE: in this, * the part of 


. ĩðͤ 0 Amen, | 
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America to which this north-weſt paſſage would 
lead us, is a rich, fertile, and well inhabited coun- 
try, | which would abundantly. reward our paing 
taken for the diſcovery of it, even ſuppoſing this 
paſſage would lead us to no other country beſides. . 
Let this is far from being the caſe, ſince it iseyi- 
dent that it would likewiſe bring us to an acquain- 
tance with thaſe countries that lie oppoſite to Amer 
rica, whether continents or iflands, and that fill up 
that vaſt ſpace between California and Yedzo, of 
which, at preſent, we have heard ſo much, and yet 
know ſo little. But though we know ſo little of 
them by actual diſcoveries, yet we may be confi- 
dent from reaſon and the conſideration of the cli- 
mate in which they lie, that theſe countries abound 
with valuable commodities | and that the inhabi- 
tants, living as they do in a cold country, would be 
very glad to deal with us for woollen goods, and 
perhaps for iron · ware, and many other commodi- 
ties. If to this it be objected, that in the few ac- 
counts we have of this country and theſe people, it 
is expreſsly ſaid, they are well clothed, uſe large 
ſmips, and have arms, and various utenſils of iron 
and other metals, as well as the European, which 
they barter with the inhabitants of North America _ 
for gold and other things; if, I ſay, this ſhould be 
© qbjected, then the plain and eaſy anſwer is, they 
are a mercantile people, and conſidering the vaſt 
_ diſtance between us and them, there is no doubte 
Hut a very great and profitable trade may be driven 
between us; and this is more than. ſufficient to 
prove the great and general propoſition, that the 
_ diſcovery of ſuch a paſſage would be very profitable 
to this nation, though we ſhould be ever ſo much 
' miſtaken as to the nature of the commodities in| 
which this profit may lie. Some benefit we ſee re- 
ſults to the Danes by their commerce with the poor 
barbarous Greenlanders ; and can we doubt , & 
bringing things to a better market among a _ „ 


3 
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and civilized” people? The former, indeed, part 
with what they have for a trifle, but then they have 
not much to part with 3 the latter may not be ſo 
oon over reached, but they have more to trade for, 
and e more is likely. to be gained by 
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Ikhere is till wothes: great advantage which 
3 would reſult from the diſcovery of a north-weſt paſ- 
=” | fape, and was that originally propoſed from it, which 


4 is the reaching Japan, the land of Yedzo, &c. by 
[ a much eaſier and ſhorter route than either that 
by the Cape of Good Hope or round by Cape Horn; 
wy ſo that the finding it would give us a much more 
facile paſſage to the Eaſt Indies, as well as the South 
Seas, and, which is more, to thoſe parts of the _ 
Eaſt Indies with which we have no correſpondence, 
and conſequently would in that reſpect be abſolute- 
N Iy a new branch of commerce, probably of much 
5 greater benefit to this nation than the whole of our 
Faſt India trade, as it is now carried on. All theſe 
| benefits are fo far from being hazardous or uncer- 
tain, that at firſt ſight, and from the bare inſpectiunn 
of the globe and charts of the northern hemiſphere, 
they appear certain and indubitable ; neither have 
they hitherto been called in queſtion by any who _ 
have ſought to diſcredit this paſſage, who all bend 
their endeavours to prove the diſcovery impracti- 
cable, without infinuating any thing to the-preju= 
dice of the expectations raiſed from it, in eale it 
could be diſcovered and failed through. We need 
j not, therefore, wonder at all that ſo much has been 
written on this ſubject, ſo many undertakings ſet on 
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foot, ſuch a variety of attempts made on all ſides, 
and by all means to come at this north-welt paſ- 
 Fage, ſince, in reſpect to this part of Europe, it 
Would be a kind of maritime philoſopher's ſtone, 'a a 
diſcovery every way equal, if not ſuperior, to that of 
Columbus. I do not mean in regard to the ſubject 
of _ diſcovery,” bur i in WON: to us; and what 1 


would 


„ 


* f 


\" NORTH-EAST PASSAGE. 10, 
would ſay is, that we ſhould for our part, owe as 


much obligation to whoever ſhould find this new 
paſſage, as to Columbus, who found out the new 


world; to which it is a paſſage, and ſuch a one as to 
us would double the value of that diſcovery /,, 
The world is well informed of the reaſons why 


the laſt attempt made under the patronage of Mr. 


Dobbs, failed: the undertaking was abandoned at 


the very moment of completion the boats called 
off, when at the mouth probably of this very paſ- 
ſage. It is very generally, and I believe juſtly at- 


tributed to the villainy of the Hudſon's Bay com- 


pany ; the only returns made by that pernicious 
monopoly to their country, has been to leave no 


be purſued with vigour, | 


ſtone unturned to baffle all attempts for the diſco- 
very of this paſſage, notwithſtanding its being ſo 
great a national object. They have taken every 
- occaſion to defeat the ſucceſs of every enterpriſe that 


has been made; by refuſing all intelligence; deny» 


ing all aſſiſtance from their forts; and bribing the 
commanders on every expedition, to defeat by de- 
ſign, the ends of their voyages. It will therefore be 
in vain to think of any more attempts at this diſco- 
very, while the Hudſon's Bay company is in being: 
but it muſt certainly be the wiſh of every friend of 
his country, to ſee this pernicious monopoly at an 
end, not only for reaſons connected with their trade, 
burt alſo, that this moſt important object may again 
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NORTH. EAST PASSAGE... The 
advantages propoſed by the diſcovery of a,paſ- 
ſage to the north-eaſt, may be reduced to three. 

IJ be firſt is, that it would fave a great deal of time; 
for, whereas we are now obliged to go round by the 
Cape of Good Hope, or, which is ſtill a longer na- 
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to2 NORTH-EAST PASSAGE. 
vigation, by the Streights of Magellan, we might . 
then paſs by the coaſt, of Myſcoyy and Great Tar- 
tary, into the ſea of Japan, in little more than three 
months. The ſecond: turns on the - wholeſomeneſs : 
of the voyage, which, according to the methods 
now in. uſe, conſumes abundances of ſeamen; but 
by this means would become as healthy as any na- 
vigation can be, and be performed with very little 
hazard. In the third A uh there is good reaſon - 
to hope that it would change the very nature of the 
Eaſt-India trade, by bringing the balance over to 
the ſide of Europe; whereas in the way we now 
carry it on, it is morally certain, that if the Weſt. 
Indies had not been diſcovered, the Eaft-India trade 
muſt have eat up, and deſtroyed us; I mean the 
people of Europe in general, for whatever there 


may be gained by us, or by the Dutch, it is an un- 
controverted point, that immenſe ſums in ſilver 5 
are annually ſent from Europe, to balance the ac 
counts of our traders with thoſe in the Eaſt- Indies; 
but if a paſſage ſhould be found to this country by 


the north-eaſt, we might then hope to gain as much 


by cloathing the inhabitants of the northern countries, 


as would balance our commerce with thoſe in other - 


parts. We are next to examine the reaſons why ſuch I} 
a paſſage has been expected and ſought for; and 


this may be likewiſe reduced under three heads. 
The firſt is grounded on the diſpoſition of the ter⸗ 
raqueous globe, which ſeems to require a perfect cir- _ 


ulation of that great body of water, which is in- 
termixed with the earth; and as we find this cons 


jecture verified towards the ſouth pole, it makes the _ 


: argument ſo much the ſtronger with reſpect to te 
north. The ſecond ariſes from obſervation, which 
affords variety of inſtances in confirmation of the 


ſame notion. We will mention one or two: all the 5 


wood that is thrown. on the coaſt of Greenland, 
Nova Zembla, Lapland, and other northern coun- 
| ries 1 is worm-eaten ; which is a proof that this wood | 


oft (86468. 97 


t 4.01 


dame om a warmer climate; lince it 1s certain that 
ips are not worm- eaten in northern ſeas... There 
is likewiſe A. king, of L bean, thrown almoſt 
by every cee the northern, coaſts, which is 
with great probability believed to be the product of 
ſhes Den and wha ſtill more ſtrongly corro- 
rates this manner of reaſoning, ſome Dutch ſeamen 
who were ſhipwrecked at Corea, obſerved a harpoon 
in the. head of a whale, caſt upon that coaſt, which 
muſt. therefore have come thither from the northern 
ſeas. . Laſtly, there are ſome. 160%, 53% if they 
could be. depended pon, would put this matter out 
of diſpute, ſince they relate to ſhips,. Which have 


actually paſſed this way, or at leaſt have N 5 


an open fea, through! which hey might have paſſed; 
but as this cannot be verified by proper vouchers, 
they ought to be conſidered only as rgports, and, a9. 
ſuch I lay no great ſtreſs upon them .,. 
It is worthy ofobſer ation, that Mr. RabertThorne, 
in the reign of Henry VIII. was ſo early aware, 7 
the inſuperable difficulties. that have been found in 
ſearching for a paſſage to the north eaſt, and there-⸗ 
fore propoſed very ſenſibly, and for good reaſons, 
failing directly 3 or atleaſt very near it; from 
which he thought many advantages might be 
gained, and many inconveniencies avoided, As 7 


inſtance, he conceived that this might be undertaken 


at ſuch a ſeaſon of the year as to enjoy the benefit 
of the half year's day in that climate; and he thought 
it abſurd and ridiculous to ſuppoſe chat the ſeas were 
| E l. der the north pole, at a time when the ſun 
from its long continuance on the horizon, muſt haye 
ſuch . prodigious force. He likewiſe judged, that 
whatever difficylties. might occur in te beginning 
of ſuch, a paſſage, they muſt be certainly and 3 
ly got over, and be fully recompenſed by coming 
9 on the coaſt of Tant and Japan, and ſo to 
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China, a the Manillas. To ſay the truth, if we 
conſider the time when this proconſul was made, 


the ſagacity and penetration of this gentleman can 

ſcarce be enough commended or admired, ſince it is 

very certain, that if ever any diſcovery 1 is made on 
this ſide, it muſt be by this method“. 


The Spaniards, ſays Dampier, having minesenough 


to manage, they have not taken the pains to diſco- 
ver thoſe in the neighbourhood of California; and 
the vaſt diſtance of this country, has, no doubt, been 
the occaſion that no diſcoveries have been made by 
others, or are like to be made, unleſs a nearer way 
thither could be found, I mean by the north-weſt : 
1 am not ignorant that divers unſucceſsful attempts 
have been formed for the diſcovery of a north-weſt 
the reaſon whereof I attribute to their 
ſearching for the paſſage, at the beginning, through 
_ Davis's, or Hudſon's bay; whereas, in my opinion, 
the ſearch ought to have been begun in the ſouth | 
ſeas, and thence along by California, and ſoa paſſage 
made back into the. weſt ſeas. The fame rule 
might be obſerved in diſcovering the north-eaſt 
paffage, viz. to winter about Japan, Corea; and the 
- north-eaſt part of China, and ſo take the advantage 5 
of the a approaching ſpring and ſummer, to go along 


the coaſt of Tartary, whence you may have time 


enough to reach Each: or oe deer t on 
| thoſe coals F. La 
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ARLIAMENT. The houſe of com- 
I wons is choſen by the freeholders of thecoun- 
| 57 by certain corporations in ſome towns, and by the 
treemen in others. The election by 'freeholders n 
. 2 223 and rational; "ue the. number hos "PLA re. | 
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elected by their corporation 
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 Andas for the few that vote for the repreſentative 


ptefentatives amounts only to one - hundred . and 


twenty-two z indeed the difference of propriety be- 


tween this election, and that of the boroughs is very 
evident, for the wretched ſyſtem of the vileſt bri- 
bery, and moſt deteſtable corruption, which is car» 
ried on in the latter cannot poſſibly obtain in any 
ſuch degree in the former. But to paſs, on to by 
far the greateſt number of repreſentatives, thoſe. * 
the towns, many that contain ten, twenty, and 
thirty thouſand inhabitants, have their members 

8, which ſeldom contain 
above thirty or forty men; and in others, certain 
of the inhabitants that are free of the town, more 


: 


numerous indeed than in the former caſe, but very 


far from comprehending the total. e 
Such are the electors of the repreſentatives. of | 
Great Britain! I have formed many calculations of 


their numbers, on a variety of plans, and could ne- 
ver raiſe them with the utmoſt attention to the ſub- 

Ject to much above two hundred ande fifty thou- 
ſand: I am very clear they do not amoqnt to three 


hundred thouſand : if the people at large, therefore 


amount to eight millions, about a.thirty-ſecond part, 
or ſomething more, of them have votes. Preciſeneſs 
is not to be attained in ſuch a calculation, but I be- 


lieve this is not far from the trum. ee 
It muſt be confeſſed by all, that this is a very im- 


perfect repreſentation. Vaſtly the greateſt patt of 
the people have no more to do with the choice of 
the members, than the Turks have with that of the 
grand Vizier; how, therefore, can any one aſſert that 


the people of England are repreſented in parliament? 85 


4 * 1 


what are the requiſites for the duly performing ſo 
important a duty, that ate peculiar to thoſe that 


eqjoy. the right? 1 have already allowed the pro- 


priety and equality of the freeholders votes ; but 


why are members of corporations to polleſs,the right 
of election, in excluſion of thouſands of townſmen . 
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equally, and in all probability, better qualified for 
the purpoſe? In what manner are nineteen out of 
twenty of the inhabitants of the boroughs repre- 


ſented? How are many of the moſt populous places 
in England, eſpecially manufacturing ones, who have 
no charters? Where are we to find the repreſenta- 
| portant body of men, the nation 
boaſts, the farmers? In what manner are the la- 
bourers repreſented ? It may be ſaid in anſwer to 


theſe queries, that there could be no benefit reſult 


from members being elected by people ſo low and 


dependeat; but that I deny; the very increaſing 
the number alone, by whomſoever elected, would 
have vaſtly beneficial conſequences : but let me aſk 
if the labourers themſelves are not as able to ele&t 
with propriety, as that loweſt ſcum of the earth, the 

freemen of moſt boroughs ? Surely if we have the 


leaſt regard to the i uſe of any body of m en, they 


rank infinitely before them! How much more wor- 
thy therefore of being repreſented, is the reſpectable 
body of the farmers? As to theſe claſſes of men be- 
ing dependent, can they poſſibly be more ſo than 
nine-tenths of the preſent conſtituents? Far 


from it; on a general view of the latter, it will be 
found (county freeholders excepted, that ſcarce any 
people are ſo meanly, and viciouſly dependent. 
Why are not copyholders to vote? Are they not 


as independent as freeholders ? For what purpoſe 


_ preſerve this ridiculous rag of an exploded ſyſtem ? 
Upon the whole, we may determine that infinitely 
the greateſt part of the'nation (about thirty-one parts 
out of thirty-two) are totally governed by laws to 
which they never in the moſt diſtant manner gave 
their aſſent, and of courſe cannot be faid to & 
real liberty. For a Frenchman has as much to 
with the edicts of a king of France, as this vaſt part 
of the Britiſh people with the acts of the Britiſh 
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PARLIAME NT, (Danger to) from the na- 
tional debt. Thus much is indiſputably certain, that 

the preſent; magnitude of our national incumbrances 
very far exceeds all calculations of commercial benefit, 
and is productive of the greateſt; inconveniencies. 
For firſt the enormous taxes that are raiſed upon the 
gngneceſſaries of life for the payment of the intereſt of 
: this debt, are a hurt both to trade and manufafturess 
= by raiſing the price both of the artificers ſubliftence 
as of the raw material, and of courſe, in a much 
greater proportion, the price of the commodity it- 
felf. Secondly, 1 part. of this debt be owing to 
foreigners, either they draw out of the kingdom an- 
nually a conſiderable quantity of ſpecie for the in- 
tereſt, or elſe it is made an argument to grant them 
unreaſonable privileges, in order to induce them to 
reſide here. Thirdly, if the whole be owing to ſub- 
jects only, it is then changing the active and in- 
duſtrious ſubject, Who pays a ſhare of the taxes, to 
maintain the idle and indolent creditor who receives 
them. Laſtly, and principally it weakens the in- 
ternal ſtrength of a ſtate, by anticipating thoſe re- 
ſources which ſhould; be reſerved to defend it, in 
caſe of; neceſſiiy. The intereſt we now pay M 
our debts would be nearly ſufficient to maintain 
any: War, that any national motives could 'requir R 
And if our anceſtors, in king William's time had 
annually paid, ſo long as their exigencies laſted, 
even a leſs ſum than we now annually raiſe upon 
their accounts, they would in the time of war have 
born no greater burdens than they have bequeathed 
to, and ſettled upon their poſterity in time of peace, 

and might have been eaſed the inſtant the exigence . 

Was over. But (beſides: theſe inconveniences) our 

national debt and taxes have in their natural coh- 

ſequences thrown; ſuch a weight of power into tbe 2 
executive ſcale of government, as we cannot things 
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66, FARICAMENT: 
was intended by our patriot anceſtors, who glori. 
ouſly. ſtroggled for the abolition of the then formi - 
dable parts of the prerogative; and by an unac- 
countable want of foreſight, eſtabliſhed this ſyſtem. 
in their ſtead. | The entire collection and manage- 
ment of ſo vaſt a revenue, being placed in the hands 
of the crown, have given riſe to ſuch a multitude of 
new officers, created by, and removeable at the 
royal pleaſure, that they have extended the influ- 
ence of government to every corner of the nation. 
Witneſs the commiſſioners, and the multitude of 
dependents on the cuſtoms, in every port of the 
kingdom; the commiſſioners of exciſe, and their 
numerous ſubalterns in every inland diſtrict, the 
poſt- maſters and their ſervants, planted in every 
3 town, and upon every public road; the commiſ- 
ſioners of the ſtamps, and their diſtributors, which 
7 are full as ſcattered,” and full as numerous; the 
officers of the ſalt duty, which though a ſpecies of 
exciſe, and conducted in theſame manner, are yet made 
a diſtinct corps from the ordinary managers of that 
revenue; the ſurveyors of houſes and windows, the 
receivers of the land- tax; the managers of lotteries; 
and the commiſſioners of hackney coaches; all which 
are either mediately or immediately appointed by 
the crown, and removeable at pleaſure, without an 
reaſon aſſigned: theſe, it requires but little penetration 
to ſee, muft give that power on which they depend for 
ſubſiſtence an influence moſt amazingly extenſive. 
To this may be added the frequent opportunities of 
conferring particular obligations, by preference in 
loans, ſubſcriptions, tickets, remittances, and other 
money tranſactions, which will greatly increaſe this 
influence, and over thoſe perſons, whoſe attachment 
on the account of their wealth, is frequently*moſt 
deſirable. All this is the natural, though perhaps 3 
the unforeſeen conſequence of enacting our funds of 
credit, and to ſuppoit them eſtabliſhing our preſent 
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57 t; ſince the revolution 1688. And the ſame may 


all which put together gives the executive power 


the loſs of external prerogative. 


no effect on individuals, there is ſtill another newly 


* 


atcly by the crown, raiſed. by the crown, officered by 


| Kept on foot, it is true, only from year to year, and 
marge ower of parliament; but during that 
Fear 'L 


| crown.,... And chere need. but en worgh, en 
ſtrate how, gread.@, trüſt. in thereby, repaled, in te. 


equivalent to a thouſand little troubleſome. prero-. 


the immenſe re venue of ſeven millions ſterling, which. = 
is annually. paid to the creditors of the public, or. . 


ſpettive offices of payment. This revenue. the peo: 
ple can never refuſe to raiſe, becaule it is made per-. 
 petual, by act of parliament; Which alſo when well 
conſidered, will appear to be a truſt of WY” | 
5 a Fer a 5 * 1 8 4 þ 1110 Wo $87 | 
| and high Importance. * pon the whole, therefore, 3 


of the nominal, the real power of the crown hass 
not been too far weakend by any tranſactions in the. 
laſt century, Much is indeed given up, but much 1 


— 


Z 


PARLIAMENT, . ies ll 
perpetual taxes: the whole of which is entirely.new - I} 
ſince the reſtoration in 1660, and by far the greateſt 


ſaid with regard to the officers in our numerous 
army, and the places which the army has created ; 


ſo perſuaſive an energy with reſpe& to the perſons 


themſelves, and fo prevailing an intereſt with their 


friends and families, as will amply make amends for 28 


But though this profuſion. of offices ſhould have 


acquired branch of power and that is not the in- 
fluence. only, but. the forse of , a. diſciplined army, 


paid indeed ultimately by the people, but immedi» 


the crown,..commanded by the crown, They are. 


s 


ww 


ear they. muſt by the nature of our  conſtirution, . 
if raiſed, at all, be at the abſolute diſpoſal of the 


* 
— 
h 4 


prince by his people; a truſt that is more than 


% 


gatives. Add to all this, that beſides the civil Jil 


+ OW 
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— 


carried to the ſmking fund, is firſt depoſited in the As 
royal exchequer, and thence iſſued out to the re- 


4 1 . [ 5 


FT ©» 


eat, delicacy. ' 


1 
* 


I winke it is clear that whatever may have becomes 
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1 alſo acquired, The ſlern commands of prero- 

tive have yielded to the milder voice of influence; 
5 faviſh th e xploded"dodtrine of non-refiſkance - 
given wa 8 a 1 eſtabliſhment by law; 

4 Br the 8 Wiener has fucceeded * 
1 an 8 an immenſe perpetual reve- 

„ . When indeed by che free operations of the 

19 0 E fund: Fr national debts ſhall be leſſened; 


ee 


when the gone 0 e affairs, and the unter. 


ant: na crown ill lowly FY auen 

7 Bat till that Gall kapperi, it will be dur 

eſpecial duty as good ſubjects and good Engliſn- 

N 5 to reverence the crown, and yet guard againſt 

oo 115 and ſervile influence, from thoſe whd are 

ifs d with its authority; to Be loyal, yet free obe 
dient, yet indepepdent; and, abôve every ching, 

0 hope that we may long, very long, continue to af 

governed by a ſovereign, who in all thoſe public. 

Acts that haye perſonally proceeded from himſelf, 

hath manifeſted the higheſt; veneration for the fres 

conſtitution of Britain; bath already, in more than 

one inſtance, remarkably ſtrengthened its outworksy- 

and will therefore never harbour a'thou git, of i x; | 

a perſuaſion, in any the remoteſt degree gel 

to pußlie liberty $020: 5 1006) ien en 

PARTIES, Faiönd or parte 1 

vida into perſonal and real; that is, into f 

füounded on perſonal friendſhip, or 275 

thoſe who compoſe the factions, and into ch . 

dd on ſome real difference of ſentiment or if EY : 

The reafon of this diftinQi | is bv, voy 1 
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muſt acknowledge that parties are ſeldom found - i 
pure and unmixed, either of one kind or the other. 
It is not often ſeen that à government divides ind ˖ 
factions, where there is no difference in the views of "= 


the conſtituent members, either real'or apparent, tri- 
vial or material: and in thoſe factions Which! are 
founded on the moſt real and moſt material diffe- 
rence, there is always obſetved to be a great deal of 
perſonal animoſity or affection. But notwithſtand-" 
ing this mixture, a party may be denominated either 
rſonal or real, according to that principle Which 
is predominant, and is an, o have the greateſt 05 
inffvence enn ; in 6 | 
Perſonaf factions aride Wer | any in hall Te 
publies;” Every domeſtic quarrel becomes an affair” 
of ſtate. Love, vanity, emulation, every paltion” 
begets public divifon, as well as ambition "and re- 
ſentment. The Neri and Bianchi of Florence, the 
Fregoſi and Adorni of Genoa, the Colonefi''and. 
| Offini'of- modern Rome, were parties of this kind. 
Men have ſucht a propenſity to divide into Per- 


ſonal factiohs, that the fmalleſt appearance of feal 
difference wilt 500 


oduce them. What can be ima. 
gined more trivial than the difference between one 2, 
colour of livery and another in horſe races? For _—_ . 3 
difference begot two moſt inveterate fackions in te 

reek empire, the Praſini and Veneti, who ever 5 ; 
ended heir "animoſities kill they 'ruined” that 

f uon ppy government. TSA 183) e 63035. UT * 1 f 
. fndin the Rota hiſtory, a very remar 1 
able faction between two tribes, che Pollia aud ß... 

| — Which sbntinued for the ſpace of neir three 
hundred years, and diſcovered itſelf in their ſuffrages 5 , 
att every elettion of magiſtrates.” This faction Was | 
_ rhe more remarkable that it could continue for ſo long 
a tract of time; even though it did not ſpread ic. 


ſelf, nor my 5 of tis other I into a Hare of 3 5 
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Nothing i is more uſual than to ſee. parties which 
have begun. upon a real difference, continue even 
after that difference is loſt; when men are once en- 


liſted on oppoſite ſides, they contract an affection to 
the perſons with whom they are united, and an ani- 
moſity againſt their antagoniſts: and theſe paſſions 


they often tranſmit to their poſterity. Tbe real 
difference between Gyelf and Ghibbelline was long 


loſt in Italy before theſe factions were extinguiſned. 


The Guell adhered to the pope, the Ghibhellines 


to the emperor; and yet the family of Sforſa, who 


were in alliance with the emperor, though they were 


Guelfa, being expelled. Milan by Lewis XII. king 
of France. alle by Jacomo Trivulzio and the- 
Ghibbellines, the pope, concurred with the latter, 
and they formed leagues wich the; pope againſt Sa! 5 


e 


I 


; "The civil wars: which pln fone oh years ago. in . 4 
Morocco, betwixt the Blacks and Whites, merelyx 
on account of their complexion, are founded on 2 


very pleaſant. difference. We laugh at them. But 
1 believe were things rightly. examined, we af⸗ 


ford much more occaſion of ridicule to the Moors. 8 
For what are all the wars of religion, which 1 e 
prevailed in this polite and knowing part of the 
world? They are certainly more abſurd chan the 
9 Mooriſh civil wars. {; The difference of complexion; _ . 
is a ſenſible, and a poor difference: but the diff., 


. rence about an article of faith, which is utterly ab- 
ſurd and uninte 
ments, but only a difference of a few phraſes ; 


. expreſſions, which one party accepts of without Fuß; 
derſtanding them, and the other refuſes in the ſame 1 
manner. Beſides, 1 do not find that the Whites i . 

Morocco ever impoſed on the Blacks any neceſſity, /; 
of altering their complexion, or threatened them 
with inquiſitions and penal laws, in caſe of obſtinacy 41 70 5 
nor have the Blacks been more utireaſonable i in . 


Fern, VVV 


ligible, is.not a difference, of fen, 


. oa od Sed. — 


and} 
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Werte the Britiſh government propoſed as 4 ſub- 
P ject of ſpeculation to a ſtudious man, he would im- 
mediately perceive in it a ſource. of diviſion. and 
party, which it would be almoſt impoſlible for ie 


under any adminiſtration to avoid. The juſt ba- 


lance between the republican and monarchical part 
of our conſtitution, is really in itſelf ſo extremely 


delicate and uncertain, that when joined to mens 
| paſſions and prejudices, it is impoſſible. bur different 


opinions muſt ariſe concerning it, even among per- 
55 of the beſt underſtanding, Thoſe of mild tem- 
pers who love peace and order, and deteſt ſedition 


and civil wars, will always entertain more favour- 
than men of bold 
paſſionate lovers of 


able ſeritityents of monarchy, 
| ous: ſpirits, Who a 
liberty, and think no evil comparable to ſübjection 


2 0 
: 1 
* 

mY 


and davery. And though all reaſonable men agtee 


in general to preſerve our mixed government; yet 


when they come to particulars, fome will incline to 


truſt larger powers to the crown, to beſtow on it 


more influence, and to guard againſt its encroach- 


ments with leſs caution, than others who are. terrified 
at the moſt diſtant approaches of tyrant and deſ- 
power, Thus are there parties of principle 


otic* 


Y involved in the very nature of our conſtitution, Which 


may properly enough be denominated thoſe of court © = 

and country. The ſtrength and violence of each of 
theſe parties, will much depend upon the particular 
ach ie tien. An adminiſtration may be ſo bad 

as to throw a great majority into the oppoſition ;.as | 
a good adminiſtration” will' reconcile to the court, 
many of the moſt paſſionate lovers of liberty. But 
however the nation may fluctuate between them, the 
parties themſelves will always ſubſiſt, to Tong': 18 we 


53 a governed by a limited monarchy. 


Go. ties! are very much fomented by a difference of in- 


# 


But beſides this difference of principle, Gb WR 
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tereſt, without which, they could ſcarce ever be 0 
5 chengergu or amen Sg crown dan n be? 
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tereſt. The heads. e 1 


the greater 


a fine d 
parties to which they could affaciate themſelves. 


* Exery one knoms the event, of the civil Wars 5 
fata 
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ſtow all! its truſt and power upon thoſe whoſe 

Ciples, real or pretended, are, moſt fayourable to mo- 
narchical government; and this temptation. will na- 
turally engage them to go greater lengths than their 


Principles Would otherwiſe carry them, Their an- 


tagonitts, who are diſappointed i in their ,ambitious : 
| alms, throw themſelves, ; Ito the party whoſe. Prins, 8 
ciples incline them to be moſt jealous of royal power, 


and naturally carry thoſe, Principles to a. greater 


length than ſound politics Will juſtify... Thus the 


court + 8055 cquntry parties, 1 85 are the e off. 
ſpring 


1 — fi are N 1 by, principle and in · 


moſt governed by che latter motive, 506, inferior 


: $row of them by, the former. I muſt be un- 
erſtood to mean this of 005 who have motives 


for taking party on any..ſide,, Far to tell the truth, 


themſelves th ey Know not wh 1 fromexampl ample; from 
pang, from idleneſs. But 


or intereſt;. otherwiſe, . ſuch. perſons would not 


5 the king, firſt, and to the parliament after- 


oh 


* 


* 1 


the Britiſh government, are a Find of mixt 


tions are commonly . 


art are arena men ho aſſociate 


ill it. is requiſite. that © 
there be ſome ſource of diviſion,. eicher. n principle 


After many confuſions and revolutions, the 
royal family. was at laſt reſtored, and the ,govern- 
went eſtabliſhed on the ſame, footing, as before. 
Charles II. was not made wiſer by the example of his 
father, but proſecuted, the ſame. meaſures, thou 
firſt with more ſecrecy and caution... New parties | 
aroſe under the appellations of Whig and Tory, which 
have continued ever ſiqce, to con ound, and diſtract 
our government. What the nature is of theſe par- 
ties is perhaps one of the moſt difficult queſtions 
Which can be met with, and is a proof that hiſtory 
may, contain problems as uncertain, as any wy | 
te to be u Jn, the woſt a abſtract ſciences 


„ 


J 
ligue bir ee eee 
the courſe of ſeventy years, in 4 väft variety of cir- 
cumſtances, poſſeſſed of power, and deptived of it, 


during 1 and during” war: perfons who'profeſs 


themſelves of one fide of 6thet,” we meer every hour 
in company, in our pleaſures, in our ferious'orcu- 


pations: we ourſelves ate tonſttained” in a manner = 


to take party; and living in' coubtty 6Ftheighe! 


liberty, every one may "openly geclate all His ſenti- 


ments and"opinions, * And yer" we Ake zr a1ols'to 
tell the nature, pretenſſons, and priticiples of the 
7 6) too FoS7% 01 4441 079 Diant & Ds YUNG 
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parties. eh 


When we compare the parties of Whig rd Tory, 


+ 
* 


920 in the principles of pafflve obedience and indefxabe 


right, which were but little heard of among the C. 


valiers, but became the univerfaldodtrine, and were 
eſteemed the true characteriſtic of a Tory. Were theſe 


principles puſhed. into their moſt oHVipous con- 


quences, they imply a formal renunciation of all our 


— 
FEY 


liberties, and an avowal of abſolute monarchy 
nothing can be a greater abſurdity than a limit 
Power, which mult not be reſiſted, even "when." 


it 
_ exceeds its limitations. Bur. as the moſt rat ond 
Principles are often but a weak ' counterpoiſe” o 


| Paſſion, it is no wonder that theſe abſürd Prigeiples, 


: 


ſufficient, according to a celebrated author, 


as men, were enemies to opprefſion.;,'and' alſo” as 


_ Engliſhmen, they were enemies to arbitrary power. 
Their zeal for liberty was perhaps leſs fervent than 


that of their antagoniſts,” but was ſufficient bo make 


them forget all their general'principles, When they 
Hy themſelves openly threatened with à ſubverſion 


. 
» 3 
* 7 
* ne _ 
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to thoſe of Round Head apf Cavalier, tie moſt obvi- 
ous difference which appears between then, confilts 


0 
45 e xr ut 8 n | 
ſhock the commonſenſe of aHotrentor, of Santoitde, 0 
were found too weak for that effect. The Törles 


Diſſertation on Parties, Letter 0c. 1 Ve 


3 fince 5 
Umited 
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"+ PARTIES 


of the antient government. From theſe ſentiments 
| , aroſe the revolution, an event of mighty. conſe- 
8. * ence, and the firmeſt foundation of Britiſh liberty, 
1 he conduct of the Tories during that event, and 
after it, will afford us a true JA. into che nature 
of that party. 

A Tory fince che evolution may be defined, i ina 
| few words, to be a loyer of monarchy, though with ⸗ 
out abandoning liberty; and a partizan of the fa. 
mily of Stuart. A Whig may be defined to be 2 
1 5 of liberty, though Font renouncing mo- 
narchy, and a friend to the ſettlement in the pro 5 
teſtant line. "© 
The author abore cited has. aſſerted, that the 
Teal diſtinction between Whig and Tory was loſt at 
the revolution, and that ever ſince they have con- 
tinued to be mere perſonal parties, like the Guelfs - 
and Ghibbellines, after the emperor had loſt all 

authority in Italy. Such an opinion, were it received, 

would turn our whole hiſtory into an znigma, _ 
I ſhall firſt mention as a proof of a real diſtinc- 
tion between theſe parties, what every one may. 

| have obſerved or heard, concerning the conduct and 
converſation of all his friends and acquaintance 
on both ſides: Have not the Tories always borne an 
avowed affection to the family of Stuart, and have not 
their adverſaries always oppoſed with vigour the | 
ſucceſſion of that family? 1 
The Tory principles are confeſſedly the moſt "'Y 
Vvourable to monarchy ;. yet the Tories have almoſt 
always oppoſed the court theſe fifty years; nor were 
they cordial friends ro king William, even when 
employed by him. Their quarrel, therefore, cannot 
be ſuppoſed to have lain with the throne, but with 5 
1 the ſon who ſat on it. 80 
I They concurred heartily with the court, during 
the four laſt years of queen Anne. But is any one | 

at a ola o fad the reaſon? 
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The ſucceſſion of the crown in the Britiſh govertt- 


| niet is a point of too great conſequence to be abs 


ſolutely indifferent to perſons who concern them- 
ſelves in any degree about the fortune of the 15 
lic; much leſs can it be ſuppoſed that the | 
party, who never valued themſelves upon N 
tion, could maintain a Stoical indifference in a point 
of ſuch importance. Were they therefore zealous 
for the houſe of Hanover? Or was there any thing 
that kept an oppoſite zeal from openly appearing, 
if it did not N W bros prudence and a ſenle 
of decency ? 1 1 
It is N to ſee an eſtabliſhed epildhpel 
clergy i in declared oppoſition to the court, and a 
nonconformiſt preſbyterian clergy in conjunction ; 
with it. What could have produced ſuch an unna- 


| tural conduct in both? Nothing; but chat "the 


former eſpouſed monarchical principles too high for 
the preſent ſettlement, which is founded on princi- 
ples of liberty; and the latter, being afraid of the 


prevalence of thoſe high principles, adhered to that | 


party from whom they had reaſon to Seen liberty ; 


0 and toleration. 


The different conduct of "the hd parties, with 1 


80 regard to foreign politics, is alſo a proof to the fame 


b poſe. Holland has always been moſt favouted 
of one, and France by the other. In ſhort, proofs 
of this kind ſeem ſo palpable and evident,” that | it > 
almoſt needleſs to collect them. a 
_ PEOPLE, (Number of) It appears in 5 
moſt diligent enquiry made for ſeveral" years, and 
by the moſt able hand, (Dr. Brakenridge) both 
from the number of houſes and the quantity /' 
| bread conſumed,” that che number of people in 
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Boss, f is nom found to 74 not . 
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England, which was formerly computed to be e A "2 
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This dee people is owing to the mongpo- 
lizing of the farms, and pulling down the houſes 
in order to ſave the repairs, by which ſo many peo- 
ple are extirpated; and as there is reaſon to be- 
| eye, that ſince this u has ſo much. prevailed 
in England, not leſs than, 300, O00 bouſes may have 
thus gone to decay, that number will ſufficiently 
account for the lols of two millions of people, 3 
we cannot allow Jeſs than 6 or 7 for each houſe, 
Accordingly, the number of houſes which paid the 
tax on hearths in 1688 was 1,175,951 but, in 1758, 
they being counted again for the window-tax, the 
number of inhabited houſes was but 961,578, 
Their number was in all 986,482, of which 282,429 - 
were, cottages, and 24,904. uninhabited, which | 
makes but 961,378 inhabited houſes and cottages. 
Now if the cottages were not included in the ag - 
_ count of 1692, as they did not pay the hearth · tax, 
and are not mentioned in the account, the decreaſe 


- 


of houſes ſince that time is much greater than we 
here make it; although many ſeem to be unwil- 
ling, rather from good hopes than good reaſons, to 
own eyen this. It makes a decreaſe of 214,373 in- 
habited houſes in the whole, notwithſtandi 'S the 
towns are ſo much increaſed; and allowing 6 peo- 


ple for each houſe, this ſhews that we. have loſt 
„ 22 86, 238 people in the whole kingdom, and not 
Lees perhaps than 2 millions in the country ſince the 
As this is the moſt certain account of the number 
pOfk houſes in England that we ever have had, al. 
 Jowing 6 for each houſe, the number of people is 
but 5,769,468, whereas in 1692 they muſt have _ 
been 7,055,706, which agrees very rightly with 
the account of Sir William Petty; who made them 
_ . 7,369,000 in 1682. As for the account given by 
Dr. Brakenridge in 1755,. from a.. tax ſaid to 
have been intended in 1710, we can ſee no cer- 
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_ rainty in it, eſpecially as it makes the number ok 
houſes 264,641 leſs than in 1692, which he was 
HAART: GT 86 
Even if we ſuppoſe the number of people to be 
0 


the fame now as formerly, as many would Batter 
themſelves without any ſufficient reaſons, yet there 
muſt be a very great decreaſe in the country, and a 
| ſearcity of labourers to ſupply the great increaſe of 
the towns, eſpecially as the opulent farmers, who 
 Engroſs the lands, are above working, and com- 
plain fo much of the want of hands, whom they ex- 
tirpate, and thereby deprive themſelves, as well as 
the whole nation, of the benefit of their labour. 
Accordingly, the want of hands in the country has _ 
been much complained of, and was at firſt attri= 
buted to the war; but ſince that, the workmen and 
manufacturers have wanted employment more than 
hands; great numbers have been turned out of em- 
ploy, and many have been obliged ro deſert the 
kingdom, however they may want hands in the 
| _ What certainty there may be in this decreaſe 6 
people, is not our ſubject at preſent particularly to 
enquire into, We only take the facts as we fine 
them, in order to apply them to the preſent occa- 
ſion, and to ſee if the people thus decreaſe, as there 
zs at lealt good reaſon to ſuſpect, how that ruinous 
ſtate may be prevented, and. before it is too late: 
as it is certain this nation wants nothing more than 
people, who appear to be too few, for her man ß 
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at home in proportion to its trade, and many con; 
cerns abroag. 3 * 
Now as this decreaſe of people muſt be in the 
country, ſince the towns are ſo much enlarged, it 
may eaſily be accounted for from this practice of 
monopolizing farms and pulling down the houſes. 
As far as we can learn, there are few or no eſtates 
on which ſome houſts haye not thus gone to decay, 
and a great number on others, which muſt amount 
to a conſiderable number in the whole kingdom. 
There were formerly, by all accounts, many farms 
under 20 J. a year, on which the greateſt number 
of people is bred, and great numbers under 400. 
and 50 J. which lat is now reckoned a very low 
rent, 7 ſuch as few care to have on their eſtates. 
Thus one half of the farms in the kingdom may 
have been incorporated, and ſo many people ex- 
pelled from them, for aught we know; Which ſeems 
to proceed from the great change of property in the 
country from the landlords living in and. reſorting to 
the rowns, and from their tenants following them. 
This concourſe of people to the towns, Which 
na become ſo common in England, is the more to 
be regarded and: reprehended, as it appears that 
they decteaſe in them much faſter than they increaſe _ 
in the, country; to which the decreaſe gf people 
' ſeems to be owing. It has been found by gentle. 
man of diſtinction, who is well acquainted 100 ſuch 
important concerns of the nation, and. has had the 
_ euriolity to examine the regiſter of the births and. 
| burials in ſeveral parts of the country, that in the \ 
country pariſhes o England the people increaſe vet 
falt, generally at the rate of one-third or one-fourth 
every yeat ; ſo that they would double their num: 
bers every three or four years, were they not to be 
expelled from the country both for want of habita- 
He and employments, and to be taken off by fe . 
large towns, in which they decreaſe very faſt, as 
9 wy the bills of 9— Now, as. N . 
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proprietors of lands, who at preſenc reſort to tie 
towns, were formerly obliged to live in the count 
try, as appears from ſeveral proclamations in for- 
mer. reigns iſſued for that purpoſe; and as the 
common people then reſided entirely upon ſmall 
farms in the country, from which they are now ex- 
pelled; this will abundantly. account for a loſs and 
decreaſe of people, and appears to render it un- 
The accounts we have had of the increaſe. f 
mankind have been taken from obſervations made 
in populous cities, in which they decreaſe. To 
perceive their increaſe, we ſhould take it from the 
country. In the pariſhes here mentioned, to the 
number of about twenty in different parts of the 
country, the births yearly, exceeded the burials by 
7 in 20, or 35 in 100, upon an average, which is 
an increaſe of more than one third. But as many 
might be born in theſe pariſhes who did not die 


r » 
1 . 1 
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in all the like calculations; allowing for this, the 
increaſe may be 20 in 100, or a fifth part every 
year, , Mr. Graunt makes the births to-the-burjals 
in the country as 70 to 58, which is an increaſes 
ITbe only doubt concerning the people is ahou᷑t 
their number in former times, and whether the, 
decreaſe; or not. Now this doubt chiefly ariſes 
from a computation of the number of houſes given 
to Dr. Brakenridge, as is above-mentioned, from 
an unknown office which had got an account f 
them in order to lay an intended tax in 1710 that 
makes the number of houſes and of people to have 
been much the ſame at that time, as they are at 5 
Preſent; and as that agrees with the more certain 
unreaſonable tc conclude, that they both confirm. = 
one another, and. that the number. of, the people. i 
= great at preſent as TOE 1 7 
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in them, that may make ſome difference, as it does 
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But this account in 1710 ſeems to be contradict- 


ed by another in 1692, taken from a numeration of 
the houſes for the tax on hearths; the firſt makes 
the number of houſes, then intended to be taxed, 
but 929,048, to which one-fourth is added for cot- 
tages, and that makes the whole number 911, 310; 
whereas the account in 1692 mikes the whole num- 
ber of houſes 1,175,951. Theſe accounts, there- 
fore, make the number of houſes 264,641 leſs in 
1710 than in 1692, as we have ſaid; whereas, there 
is all the reaſon to believe, that the great numbers of 
foreigners who came into England after the fevo - 


lution from Holland, Germany, and France, be- 


tween theſe two periods here mentioned, might 


have increaſed the number of people, or at leaſt that 


they did not decreaſe upwards of a million and a 


half in ſo ſhort a time as they muſt have done if we 


allow both theſe accounts to be genuine. Thus 


there muſt be a miſtake either in the one or the 


bother of theſe accounts; and the queſtion i is, which 
SN is moſl to be relied on? 5 | 


As to the account in 1710, it is given to m fem | 


an office; we know not from what nor how they 
came by it, whether it was from a computation, as 
is moſt likely, for a tax that was only. intended, 
but never laid, as from an actual numeration of the 
haouſes: neither does it appear how many houſes, 
or of what denomination, may be included in that 
| liſt of thoſe which were only intended to be taxed, 
ſo that we cannot tell for certain what the tax | | 
might have cleared if it had been laid, and conſe- 


_ quently we muſt be very uncertain of dhe Humber 
5 of houfes at that time. . 


In the mean time we may be pretty certim ofch e : 


"4 number of people in England at preſent, from the 
number of houſes, taten in 1758, which is con- 
firmed by a like account in 1756, when the inha-. 
bited houſes were but 961,578, as we have ſald 


aboye. As for the number of * to a 6 


_—_— © | 
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it is generally found to be 6, and that from an ob- 
ſervation that every marriage produces four chil- 
dren; and thus a houſe or family conſiſts of two 

adults, two youths, and two children, Which is 


found to be the proportion of people according to 


their ages. Some indeed have made a doubt 
about inmates, or ſervants and lodgers z but as 
theſe muſt belong to ſome family in Which they 


were born, they do not make the number of peo- 


ple more than ſix to a houſe or family, wherever 
they may reſide. From theſe accounts, therefore, 
the number of. people in England cannot be more 
than five millions ſeven hundred and odd thouſands. 
Of the people in Scotland we find no certain ac- 
count; they are computed by Templeman at a mil. 
lion and a half, and as hee, CO gene- 


rally exceed the truth, they may probably be fewer: 


Thus, if we allow 5,700,000 for England, and 
1,300,000 for Scotland, there are but 7,000,000 
of people in Great Britain, or ſeven and a half at 
a In Ireland again they are reckoned to have 
not above a million, which makes the whole Bri- 


tiſh nation at home but eight millions, or eight and 
a half at moſt, which is but half as many as there 


are in France. 


Tbe inhabitants of the Britiſh. continental colo- 
nies have been found to be 2,200,000, and in 


the iſlands 314,000; in all 2,514,000  __. 
Another writer obſerves, there have been four 
ſeveral accounts taken of the number of houſes in 
England and Wales ſince 1683. 
The firſt from the hearth-tax, publiſhed in 

1691-2 by John Houghton, F. R. S. and re- 


: 


printed in 1727 by Richard Bradley, F. R. S. in 


F 8 


* Preſent State of Great Britain and North America, p. 12. 
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Trade improved,” which makes the dumber 


work of Dr. Halley, and this account Is Copied | in 
| the preſent State of England. 


1710, he finds from a public office, which had 
\. cauſed an account to be taken of them jn order to 


lay a tax, were 729,048, and the cottages, which. 


tained. only the total number of houſes in 5 4-0 


69 2,3 


count ever taken, and by its agreement with 1710 
in general continued much the ſame; as to that 


calculation made from the produce of the hearth- 
tax; and the number of houſes fer down, by ſup- 
; poſing a certain number of hearths, about three to 
each hovſe, for the whole tax is faid to have pro- 
duced 246,000 l. per ann. which, at 2 8. per hearth, 
allowing three to each houſe, will make the whole 
number amount to 853,333, the remaining num 1 


— 
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1,175,951: there are reaſons to think this was the 


Ihe ſecond, which is publiſhed in hi Philoſo- 
pie Tranſactions, vol. xlix. fol. 268, by Dr. 
Brakenridge, who ſays, the houſes about the year 


were omitted, he ſuppoſes one- -fourth more; in 1 all. 
91 F310... 

The third, not publiſhed, was in 17 55, Wr con- 
and bean charged with the n which was 


9e fourth, which alſo was not publiſbed, was 


in the year 1758, and contains an account of the 
total number of houſes in England and Wales, 
charged and not charged, inhabited and not inha- 
bited, the whole number of which is 986,482, of 
Which there were cottages 282,429, and there were 


uninhabited 24,904, 
Tuis laſt muſt be ſuppoſed the wh e ac 


and 1755, we may conclude that the number hath 


publiſhed in 1692, it appears to have been only a 


ber of 322,618, being little more than one-fourth f 
the whole, may have been ſuppoſcd to have been 


added for houſes of and under 208 8. TY your that 
were not chargeable. e 


PEN ON b 1 E. Fig 
And that this is not mere conjecture appears, in 


thei number of houſes in the counties of York, 
_ Middleſex, including London, Kent, Eſſex, Sur- 


rey, and Suſſex, in the account of 17538, is only 


279;277, whereas in that of 1692 it is 336, 103, 
that is more by 56,826 at that time than now; and 
it 'will be difficult ro prove that the number of 
houſes is leſſened in thoſe counties ſince 1692. 
The number of ou Pry therefore, at Ee. 
are 5, 918,892 *, 

Another writer on this ſubject obſerves." that fix 


to a houſe is too large an allowance. Many fami- 


les now have two houſes to live in. The magi- 
ftrates in Norwich, in 1752, took an exact account 
of both the number of the houſes and individuals 
in that city; the number of houſes was 7,139, and 
of individuals 36,169, which gives nearly five to a 
houſe. Dr. Short, in bis comparative 'biſtory of 
the increaſe of mankind ſays, that in order 1 be 
fully ſatisfied about the number of perſons to be 
allowed to a family, he procured the true number 


of families and individuals in fourteen market towns, 


| ſome of them conſiderable for trade and populouſ- 
neſs, and that in them were 20,371 families and 
97,611 individuals, or but little more than four and 
Een to a family. He adds, that in order 


to find the difference in this reſpect between towus 


of trade and country pariſhes, he procured from 
divers parts of the kingdom the exact number of 
families and individuals in 65 country 8 — 7 
the number of families was 17,208, individuals. 
76,284, or not quite four and a-halt ro a mT: 
In the Gentleman's Magazine there is an accbunt 
of the number of houſes and inhabitants in Oxford, 
excluſive of the colleges; and in Woscee e 


Coventry, and Birmin ningham, for 1750, the num- * 


ber of perſons to a houſe was, by this account, four 
a four-fifths | in the t Fn rowns, and five * 
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2 Tue nds on the Corn” Trade, p · 175 1859. 
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and three-fourths, in the two latter. Dr. Davenant, 
from Mr. King's obſervations, gives four and one- 
thirteenth as the number of — ons to a family for 
the whole kingdom. From an account, with which 
a friend at Shrewſbury has favoured me, it appears, 
that in that town, in 1750, the number of inhabi - 
tants to a houſe was four and one-third. Very exact 
accounts prove, that in the pariſh of Holy-Croſs, 
one of the ſuburbs of Shrewſbury, and at North- 
ampton, the ſame proportion is four and one-third 
to a houſe in the former, and four and three-fourths 
in the latter. It ſeems, therefore, that five perſons 
to a houſe is an allowance large enough for Lon- 
don, and too large for England in general; from 
whence it will follow, that Dr. Brakenridge has. 
lkewiſe over-rated the number of people in England. 
In a letter to George Lewis Scott, Eſq; publiſhed 
in 1756 in the Phil. Tranſ. vol. xlix. p. 87%, be 
ſays, that he had been certainly informed that the 
number of houſes rated to the window tax was 
690, ooo. The number of cottages not rated, he 
adds, was not accurately known, but from the ac- 
counts given in, it appeared that they could not 
exceed 200, ooo; and from theſe data, in conſe- 
quence of allowing ſix to a houſe, he makes the 
number of people in England to be 5,340,000. 

Perhaps the number of houſes in this account is too 

little. Suppoſe it a million, and let five be allowed 

to a houſe, the number of people in England Will 
be five millions; which, ſince five to a houſe is 
too large an allowance, ought. to be conſidered as 
robably more than the true number. The num- 
© of people in Scotland and Ireland, Dr. Braken- 
ridge [eſtimates at three "Millions. Nee Phil. Trank, 

f vol ene, 0 5 
From an account dons in 17705 it appeared, that . 

dhe number of inhabitants at Leeds in Yorkſhire + 
Was 16,380, and of families 3899. In this popu- 

9 an n Wen e the number . 
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perfons in a family is only four and one-fifth; and 
the number in each houſe will not be quite five, 
ſuppoſing every fifth houſe to contain two families. 


Call the number of houſes a million, and the 


number of people in England and Wales will be four 


millions and a half, allowing four and one half to a 


houſe; and five millions, allowing five to a houſe. 
The former is probably too large an allowance, 
but the latter is certainly ſo. The number of peo- 
ple in the kingdom may therefore be ſtated as pro- 
bably not more than four million and a half, but 
certainly not five millions 


Mr. Muret, on the depopulation of the Pais de | 
Vaud, attributes it to luxury and the engroſſing of 


farms. I wiſh his obſervations on theſe ſubjects 

| were not applicable to the preſent ſtate of this Ring- 
dom; but perhaps there is no kingdom in the 

world to which they are ſo applicable. In conſe- 

quence of the eaſy communication lately created 

between the different parts of the kingdom, the 


London faſhions, and manners, and pleaſures have _ 


been propagated every where; and almoſt- every 5 
diſtant town and village now vies with the capital 


in all kinds of expenſive diſſipation and amuſement. 


This enervates, debilifates, and deſtroys: virtuous 
induſtry, and brings on poverty, dependence, and 


venality. With reſpe& particularly to the cuſtom 5 


of engroſſing farms, Mr. Muret obſerves, with 
the higheſt reaſon, that a large tract of land in the 


hands of one man does not yield ſo great a return 25 


as when in the hands of ſeyeral, nor does it employ 


| ſo many people; and as a proof of this, he men-. 


tions two pariſhes in the diſtrict of Vaud, one of 


| which (once a little village) having been bought 4 


by ſome rich men, was ſunk into a ſingle demeſne, 
and the other (once a ſingle demeſne) Having fallen 


into the hands of ſome peaſants, was become a little 5 We ö 
village. How many facts of the former kind can this 
- Country now furniſh ? And there is reaſon to a. 


4 
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prehend bey will go on increaſing. The eue of 
engrofling farms eaſes landlords of the trouble at- 


rending the neceſſities of little tenants, ang the re- 


pairs of cottages, © 

Dr. Davenant (the beſt of all political writers) 
tells us, that at Michaelmas, in the year 1683, it 
appeared, by a ſurvey of the hearth-books, that the 


number of houſes in all England and Wales was 


1,300,000, of which 554,631 were houſes of only 


one chimney. See Davenant's Works, Vol. II. p. 8 
280g. In his Eſſay on Ways and Means, he gives a 


particular account of the number of houſes in every 
county according to the hearth-books of Lady. day 


1690, and the ſum total then was 1, 319,213. At 


the reſtoration it appeared, by the ſame hearth- 
books, that the number of houſes in the kingdom 


was 1,230,000. In the interval, therefore, between 


the Reſtoration and the Revolution, the people of 


England had increaſed above 300, ooo; and of 


imaller tenements, Dr. Davenant obſerves, there 
had been, from 1666 to 1688, about 70,000 new _ 
foundations laid. But what a melancholy reverſe 5 
has taken place ſince? In 1759 the number of 


| houſes in England and Wales was 986,482, of Which 


not more than 330,000 were cottages,” having leſs 
than ſeven windows. In 1966, notwithſtandin 


the increaſe of buildings! in London, the number o 
houſes was reduced to 980,692. (See Confidera- = 
tions on the Trade and Finances of this Kingdom, 
p-. 55.) According to theſe accounts, then, our 


People have, ſince che year 1690, decreaſed near © 
a million and an half, —And the waſte has fallen 
Principally on the inhabitants of cottages: nor in- 
_ "deed could it fall any where more unhappily; for 
© From cottages our navies and armies are RR and 
| urity of 
every ſtate. What renders this calamity more 
— 1295 the! e of the cottages - | 


"WO © 


__ lower people are the chief ſtrength aud 


r A 


thrown down in the country fly to London and 
other towns, there to be corrupted and periſh. 


Dr. Davenant ſays, from Mr. King's obſerva- 


tions, © that the ſupply of London alone takes up 
above half the neat increaſe of the kingdom.” ls 


it then to be wondered at that the ſupply of the 
waſte in all the towns of the kingdom, added to - 
that increaſe of luxury and taxes, and of the drain 


to our armis, navies, and foreign ſettlements, which 


has taken place within theſe ſeventy years, ſhould 


have ſo far exceeded the increaſe of the kingdom as 
to produce the depopulation I have mentioned? It 
has been afferted by political calculators, that no 


diers and failors, even in peace, would alone be 
| ſufficient to reduce us to nothing in a little time. 


A flouriſhing commerce, though favourable to 


population in ſome reſpects, is, 1 think, on the 


whole, extremely unfavourable; and, while it flat- 


ters, may be deſtroying; particularly by increaſing 


luxury, the worſt enemy of population, as well as 


of public virtue, and by calling off too many per- 


| ſons from agriculture to unhealthy trades and the 


ſea-ſervice. Suppoſe go, ooo ſailors, added to other 


burthens, to have been formerly the whole num 


- 


ber the nation could bear without decreaſing; in 


ſuch circumſtances, it is plain, that any cauſes, 
that number would de- 


* 
* 


which doubled or trebled 
populate with rapidity *..* 


ITjhis picture is certainly a very melancholy one but 
we ſhall next turn to an author who gives us a much 


. eg. can bear more than one ſoldier for every 
hundred ſouls. This is ſaying a great deal too 
much; but, were it true, the number of our ſol- 


more chearful proſpect, and, to ſay the truth, ſeems 7 


to have adopted the right ſide of the queſtion: for 


the data on which Dr. Price has calculated are very 


ſuſpicious, and, in ſome inſtances, full of fallacy, 


N. 
e 


6 
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| LETT in 1 from a fem averages, 
garbled: for why are the colleges of Oxford left 

= ? And why did he not procure the number of. 

| houſes in London before he aſſerted ſo poſitively ? 

lt is aſſerted by theſe. writers who affect to run 
down our affairs, that, rich as we are, our 8 

tion has ſuffered; that we have loſt a million and 
a half of people ſince the revolution, and that we 
are at preſent declining in numbers. 

Io enter into a particular examination of theſe 

points, to anſwer the ſpirit of the argument ſtep by 

ſtep, would exceed the bounds of this article. I 

ſhall therefore only venture to a few remarks on the 

| ſubject in general; if they are juſt, the ideas of 
theſe writers muſt be falſe. 

1 purpoſely omitted ſpeaking of population be- 5 
fore, becauſe I conceived. it to be only a ſecondary 
object, and dependent upon others. | 

All public works and public employments re · 
quire men for the execution, and population ſhould 
flouriſh ſufficiently for affording ſuch aſſiſtance with- 

aut injuring the oeconomy of agriculture, manu». 
factures, commerce, or any uſeful profeſſion in. the _ 
nation. I have before proved the nation to be in 
the poſſeſſion of a vaſt income, highly ſufficient for 
all demands; to poſſeſs a vigorous agriculture, 
flouriſhing manufactures, and an extended com- 
NT? in a word, to be a great induſtrious coun- 
g Now I conceive that it is impoſſible to prove 
3 5 12 points without proportionably proving the 
kingdom to be a populous one. Riches and popu- a 
lation, I. apprehend, will eternally be found ſyno- 
nimous terms; for I have no conception of riches 
any where abounding without numbers of people. 
a. certainly a fact, that men have never been 
7 wanting in this country when money was at com- 
mand, either for foreign wars or domeſtic i improve - 
ment z, nor r do I remember "IO any ſuch caſe in 
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it, have ſince repeated the ſame tale, and. gravely 


2 people. The flouriſhing ſtate of our agriculture, 


p * 
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Some Potiellte, from very fallacious materials, 
publited before the laſt war accounts of the pro- 
greſs of population in this kingdom, in which 
they attempted to prove that we had loſt aboye 
a million of ſouls fince the revolution. That war 
ſucceeded; they ſaw near half a million of men 
taken into the pay of the public; they ſaw at the 
| ame time an agriculture more flouriſhing than had 
ever been known before ; they ſaw our manufac- 
tures carried on with more ſpirit than any preceding 
period could boaſt of; they beheld the commerce 
of Britain extended to a degreefalmoſt inconceivable: 
at the fame time that agriculture, manufaQures, 
and commerce, made ſuch ſtrides, that the public 
ſervice reckoned her men by hundreds of thouſands, 
they ſaw all kinds of public and private under- 


takings conducted with a ſpirit unknown before: 
they viewed turnpikes, incloſures, and navigations, 


making on every ſide; harbours opening where 
ſcarcely boats had failed before; fortifications erect· 
Ing in every quarter; every city, town, and village 
in Britain receiving additions to her buildings; in 
a word, all the marks of an amazing ſyſtem of em- 
ployment, which ſeemed to call for freſh millions f 
people to ſupply ſuch immenſe demands. Surely theſe 
facts ought to have taught them a better ſyſtem of 
5 Ke: and convinced them of the utter impoſſibi- 
lity of a nation's declining in population that made 
ſuch immenſe efforts without her domeſtic oecono· 
my receiving the molt tranſient wound. 


But, to our amazement be it 8 other 5 


4 writers, who have ſeen all this, or might have ſeen 


inform us of the millions we have loſt, learnedly 


= preaching upon t the ſad conſequences of- depopula- „ 


tion. It is in vain to talk of tables, af births, and 
lifts of houſes and windows, as proofs of our loſs of 


_ our manufacture and COmmmerer,: b our general 
* aan 
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wealth, prove the contrary beyond the power of 
"7 ſuch veuchers to invalidate their teſtimony. . 2 
During the courſe of the laſt war, and ſince, not 
a ſeſſion of parliament has paſſed without numerous 
acts for incloſures. turnpikes, and navigations. 
We have, in every county of the kingdom, ſeen 
= theſe. works carried on with unabated ſpirit, at the 
b ſame time that all other demands for men are fully 
| farisfied. It has, however, been complained, that 
a want of hands has been felt in agriculture in ſeveral 
parts of the kingdom. This information I received 
more than once during my tour. I never failed to 
make minute enquiries into the real ſtate of the 
_ caſe, and always gained the ſatisfaction I ſought. . 
I found the want of hands complained of was re- 
lative to nothing more than price. Labour was 
ſometimes unuſually dear, which occaſioned an un- 
uſual clamour; but as to any work that ever ſtood 
ſtill for want of hands, when the money requilite 05 
was ready, [ could no where diſcover a A in- 
ſtance. 1 - 
5 In ſome places 1 7 I made theſe e enquiries, Y 
bound many cauſes conſpired to render hands ſcarce: 
= turnpikes, navigations, drainages, and incloſures, 
all at once had operated with the war to diſtreſs the 
farmer; 1 nevertheleſs could not diſcover. one in- 
| ſtance of any neceſſary work in huſbandry ſanding 
ſtill tor want of hands; no unploughed field; none 
unreaped; no barn of corn unthteſhed. At the 
| fame time I converſed with many gentlemen upon Ts 
their buildings and improvements, and I never 
found one that wiſhed to form a water, improve a 
Park, or to execute any great work, that ever 
dreamt of a want of hands ; J the caſh Was the ofle: 9 5 
odjeck | 
At certain ſeaſops of the year- a man may cer⸗ ; 
_ rainly want to lay out in a hurry forty. or fifty 
pounds extraordinary, without being able; but 
_ that he an ; it is ; an cee of ſome 
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regularity. 0 continuance er I hands in | 
ſpite of all obſtacles: | I was a farmer myſelf during 
the laſt war, as well as at preſent, and have often 
heard of theſe complaints among my neighbours, at 
the very time that I could have procuted © BH 1 
of men for two-pence extra per da. 
But to this it is anſwered, that although rang | 
prices will command numbers of men, yet, as 
thoſe men muſt come from ſomewhere, ſome per- 
ſons who. before: employed them muſt be diſtreſſed. 
But the reply to ſuch an argument is but the com- 
bination 1 before noticed. A farmer, in the pariſh 
of A, hires- LEY. men more than uſual . " theſe 
twenty men come from the pariſhes of B, C, and 
D; but the quantity of labour in, thoſe places be- 
ing proportioned to the old demand, the farmers 
Al $7 ſtreſſed for want of thoſe twenty hands; they 
Add a trifle. to their wages, and gain by that means 
ei hteen. hands from the pariſhes of E and F; the 
riſe of wages adds the other two hands to make up 
the complement from the non · induſtrious, that: is, 
from the claſs who are idle when pay is but a:ſhil- 
ling, but work when it is fourteen pence: E and 
F, diſtreſſed for their eighteen hands, gain ſixteen 
from G and H, and add two to the number of their 
own. induſtrious by. an advance of wages: G and 
H do the fame by I and K, and ſo on through the 
circle till the twenty hands are added to the num - 
ber of the induſtrious. In. ſome places the loſs of 
men may be made up by lads and women; but i * 
undoubredly,; is made up by ſome means or other: © 


Fa 


Againſt this reaſoning, perhaps, other arguments 
are uſed; but 1 by no means pretend to decide mat - 


ters of opinioo: bowever, 1 ſhall aſk thoſe gentle· | 


men that think differently. in what manner they ac ; 1 


count for the phenomena before their eyes? A 


War, ig three ot four years; takes a million of able | 


: hands from joduſtey.” - Surely. this i is a ſad ſtroke, | 
an REY a f0i; [2 owns is fo. r 
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| Increaſed, that the manufactories can ſcarcely fu 
-ply its demands.” Worſe ſtill ! for ſhe whe apply 
to her fiſter of the ſoil for the hands ſhe wants. 


. of millions ſpreading themſelves over the kingdom, 
and bribing away the farmers few r aining hands 
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* More turnpike roads made during the few years 


of the war than- exer known in any former period 
of equal length.” Every man employed ken t from 
the farmers! How could they ſupport themſelves 


under ſuch accumulated evils ? © More parliamen- 


; tary drainages at the ſame time than were ever expe- 


rienced. And all the men furniſhed by agricul- 


ture! The lough mult have ſtood till, or women 
driven to hold it. All public works flouriſhing ; 
navigations cut through every county.“ Nay, then 
the people ruſt have ſtarved, the barns muſt have 
remained full for want of hands to threth the corn. 
„And to complete the melancholy tale, riches flow-. 


ing in from north, ſouth, eaſt, and weſt, the poſſeſſions. 


to raiſe buiſdings, dig waters, and lawn thoſe acres 
that once were Ceres's own.” Enough !. enough! 


Name not the l of ſo fad a ftate! We 
_ apprehend it well ;'' the nation's ruin followed; 
rents could no longer be paid when hands were | 
_ waiting to till the 12800 huſbandry A 


No, ſays common ſenſe, ſhe 5 that oy 


5 flouriſned more than Britons ever knew.“ But, 
be ſerious, if my argument is falſe, let theſe gentle- 
men account for the agriculture' of this kingdom 
never being in a more proſperous or 2 
ſtate than juſt at the dime that every cauſe con pred 
to rob her of her hands. i 
hefe, it is true, are facts; but meide tells us kg 
3 that i it would be miraculous were the caſe otherwiſe: 
It is employment that creates population: there 
is not an inſtance on the whole globe of an idle 
People being numerous in proportion to their ters 
ritory; but, on the contrary, all induſtrious coun- 
A are * * eee o the de- 
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Fre 2 BF Wei ider) When employment is Pietz 
ful; and tine of USP. 'fatyities are 807 8 9 ; 
The father; mother, and moſt of the childrth, ap. th; 
Ply themſelves'rs labour, and earn fuch'a es. 4 
55 that lazteſs is the only road. to poverty. 
Wall ate LArly and hates in proportion'to 
the amount of employment, © The great -point is t 
Keep it on the ihcreaſe, however owly, for then 


induftriots' population will always be active, | Wn; a Pos 


great kingdom there miſt always be hands that are h 
either idle, backwatd in the fin of work, ubMmar- 
_ Tied for fear of having families, or induſtrious only | 
to à certain degree. Now, an increaſe of employ- 
ment raiſes wages, and high Wap ges changes the, caſe 
with all theſe ands :" the idle Bo converted to in- | 
duſtry; the young come early to work ;.the,un- | 
married are nd longer fearful of families; "and ce 
formerly induftrious become fo in a much greater 
degree; It is an abſolute im e that in ſuch . 
circumſtances the people ſhould'nor ncreale, Great | 
numbers being carried off by War, ot. otherwiſe, 5 
ky nothing ; it is rather 47 to the induſtry 26 
3 remainder'; for the greater che capſumption , 
t hands,” the greater the demand Tor ict ry. 400 „ 
chat dewand A never exiſt Without a a proj a „ 
1 increaſe of pond in conſe vence of it. + 
| üt til, ſay theſe writers, we ate not © Pop 
toe: as at the edierte Now, ſuppoſi 0g 11 | 
have ſald is falſe ; ſuppoſing that lege i 
manufactüres, and commerce, pave made vaſt ad- , 
vances; ſuppoſing” that the whole Kingdom is 
4 adorned, and every enjoyment of life increaſed ; 
ſuppoſe all this häs been regularly the 2 
of population, and that we have loſt a million ane 
iY half of people; hy 1 anſwer, that this loſs'is no 
_ otherwiſe an evil than bein the ſign of a. decay | in 
4 general proſperity. "What, are the hands that it is 
Poſſible we ſhould have loſt? Many of theſe Writers 
" _ 855 0 
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Ty” Cannot” An deny) the” in- je " 5 9 85 


| Erealed, becauſe, if thoſe profe 
riches have been augmented, it W 
indeed if that claſs was fallen off. Beſid. 
| taxcs on conſumption that continue. to the, preſent 
time; the riſe of rents ; the creation of new income, 


ſtrengtb. 


tion that fill our gaols and furniſh "Tyburn, to be 
I Theſe, are the ſcum of the 


of utility to the ſtate. ? : 
burthen, 


: 
* 


creaſe of agriculture, manufactures and commerce; 
- conſequently we cannot have loſt, any induſtrious 
hands: they muſt have been on the increaſe... It is 


as 


equally impoſſible that the rich claſſes can have de- 


would. be ſtran 


” 


as well as univerſal opinion, confirm this remark, 
The loſs of population muſt therefote have been only 
inthe idle poor, or, inother words, the loſs of thoſe = 

only that were burthenſome. No nation is rich or 


Which yield 
ſides, the oa 
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owerful by means of mere numbers of people; it 
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is the induſtrious alone that, conſtitute, a Kingdom's 
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I Thoſe who urge the conſequence of indiſcriminate 


. 


bent numbers, and try to.conceive the uſe of them. 
Do they think that gs 
an 


ars, 5 vagr ants, | gyplies, 
all. that bleſſed. 0 


thieves, pickpockets, 
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non- induſtrious poor; all of whom are a 


without repaying the Joſs by b 
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or cauſing any circulation of induſtry. \Induſtrions 
hands ate not bred by the idle; and the ſhare Which 
this claſs bears of our taxes is contemptible. [The 
number of them is very great, and when wages are 
jo it increaſes :' high wages leſſens it, in tempting 
| thoſe to work who otherwiſe would not touch a too. 
| When, therefore, it is ſaid the nation is | 
let this claſs be ſtruck out of the queſtion;; the on 
people that ſhould come into the account are the 
rich and the induſtrious, There are, many politi. 
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pulation ſhould take a view of many of our pre- 


ceding uſeful hands, 


cians who would harangue much on the benefit o 


populous, 


Engagland's containing ten millions of ſouls, withous 
enquiring whether five, were not non induRtrious. 
7 There is no doubt but this country may be more - 
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ſix, or probably eight, wi 
daughters that are abſent in ſervice. Then riſe to 
the next ranks. Farmers with houſes full of . 4 
dren and ſervants 5 and, in towns, ſmall MEN witk 
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ale: * every * nnn wealth, 


power, and genetal proſperity, with only. ſix- a . 5 


lions than in ſome caſes with ten. 


I think there is no flight; reaſon to-apptchend 
thas the number of the people, as commonly re⸗ 
ceived at preſent, is miſtaken: it is thought to 
amount by ſome to not more than five Muren | 
and by others ſix, in England and Wales 
number has been by calculating ſix to a "Hobs NL. 
The houſes are very near a million. But this idea 
1; have the greateſt reaſon to believe erroneous. 
From a variety of enquiries and particular obſerva- 
tion, I ſhould conceive the number more conſonant 
with eight or nine millions of people, or eight or 
nine to a houſe: the mere foundation for conelud- 


"The only method hitherto taken ro-diſcover t 


ing it ſix, is the calculation that a marriage gives 


the 


every one, from the cellar to the garret, has each a 


family and in all theſe caſes it will be found, that 


ual reſident number will be much higher than. 
ut reckoning ſons. or 


. 


two adults and two young children at once but 
the point of marriage has little to do with it, unless 
the number of houſes was regulated by it, Which is 
far enough from being the caſe. The only juſt rule 
is to gain the average of ſouls that inhabit a houſe 
ftom the king's palace to the loweſt cottage. Now, 
in this view, without troubling ourſelves about 
marriages, is it conceiveable that the average can 
be ſo low as fix? Cottages are in general the 
habitation of labaurers, Who all - ſwarm wien 
children ; and many have double, treble, and even ">; 
quadruple families. And, in moſt pariſhes, view _ 
pariſh- cottages with dozens of families in them NE. 
reflect upon the vaſt number of houſes in-towns, 
wͤhere poor families occupy only a floor, Where 
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theit one or two maids and a lad; z until riſing, you 
hn, en, to lan ep and an nn in an 
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diwi beiin that our political ab mice 
ſhould: have been ſo blind as to imagine that houſe 
vas mereſy a ſynonymous word for marriage. The 
latter is a calculation that cannot poſſibly give the 
truth; but the number of houſes is cen a fg 9 
rule to judge by. However, we ſhould: not be too 
ready to ſuppoſe the number of fouls per houſe at 
all times the ſame. Houſes are much enlarged 
within fifty years; and among the poor, more Ma! 
milies may be reckoned to a certain number of houſes 
| at preſent than formerly. The exact number of 
houſes in 1758 was 961,578; but if we conſider 
the vaſt progreſs which every art and trade has made 
from the inundation of wealth after the war, andwhich 
we ſee in the increaſe of towns and villages within 
the laſt ten years, there can be little doubt of the 
number now amounting to a million... Suppoſe 
pulation is in the proportion of ſeven families, at * 
ſouls to five houſes, the number of ſouls in” E. g 
land and Wales, will then be 8, 400, 0. 
Six houſes giving. nine Families, the ; number is 
© $000,000. | wu OO 
Five giving eight; it is ana. „ 
Whatever numberis fixed on, there is he av 
reaſon to believe that the total is much more We 
; derable than the common notion makes it.. 
At preſent we are very much in the dark on jth 8 
head; our numbers are gueſſed every day; bur 
from ſuch imperfect authority, and with ſuch great 
variations, that no ſure dependence is to be placed” 
in fuch random ideas. Some aſſert that eee 
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declines; that we have loſt a million and a' half fince 
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| firong others are of a ditatt oontrary opihion: de- 
ciſive certainty remains with neither. Bur 1 mall 
juſt remark that the calculations drawn up from the 
number of houſes, are in all probability fallacious; 
that they are mere gueſſes we 'well:know for by 
what rule is the number of ſouls per houſe to be 
determined? How is the medium to be found our 
between the palace and the cot? What allowances 
are made for hoſpitals, priſons, ſchools, colleges,” | 
ſhips) &c. lumping therm at four, Kur, or RR der 
houſe? Is this a method that can aſcertain” the 
average of numbers ſdvaſtly different ? It is n- 
ſenſe, and pretence to ſuppoſe it. Beſides, ho are 
we to now that thecoumber per houſe; is always t we 
ſame? So tl at the increaſe or decreaſe could not be ; 
diſcbvetedꝭ even if the mumber of houſevat! 4 ff 4 e 1 
time determined that of the people. f 
An accidental agreement betvcel the f 
apc oper boufeh and the real numbers in any 
Nr eg ce be extended: io 
the kingdom at arge e een Coed. 
Nor ſhould it be forgotten, that cdnifoifteaciontis gw 
28 ignorant of the point as other people the mini- 
ſters of ſtate have no» better opportunities of accurate 
information in this very important affair, than the 
loweſt clerk in office. This indeed may be gathered 
from the diverſity | of opinion; bor out of ü fir ; 
lords of the treaſury, three will aſſert chat the peo- 
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Theſe things are ſo pag that they cannot be don 


: niedor. doubted. The ſingle inference I would draw 
from this is, that ſo far as human foreſight reaches, 
there ſeems to be a diſpoſition in providence to over- 
turn the Mahometan powers every where; for if we 
compare the preſent ſtate of things with the paſt, 
we cannot help ſeeing that they are much in the 

reeks were at the time their 
empire began to decline; and though it may be 
ſome centuries before their total deſtruction comes 
on, yet we mult ſhut our eyes againſt evidence, 8 
we are not convinced that it is coming. We 
muſt indeed allow that there were ſome viſionary. | 


le here in Europe, who apprehended mighty 


dhings from the Shah Nadir, and believed that he 
Would over-whelm the T urkiſh empire; but there 
is no kind of reaſon for this, except the known. 
weakneſs of that empire and if it were not for . 
this, we might with more. reaſon expect that th 
Turks at this juncture ſhould make ſome impreſ- 
ſion upon Perſia, which, however, I am perſuaded 
will not happen. But if che feuds of Seen prin- 5 
ces were once laid aſleep, there is no improbability _ 
OR . ine * ama might make 
"a2! | | e chemmſelves Wo 


*. 
* ö 1 
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_ themſelyes/ maſters, at leaſt of ſome. of the provinces 
of this empire, which lie, neareſt to the Calpian ſeag 
and whenever it thall happen, it ma prove a begin- 
ning to much greater reyolutions, ſince there are 
multitudes of chriſtians in the adjacent countries, 
Wꝛbo are either of the Greek, religion, or very little 
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3 mon in much. gester Pie ciity and perfeRion than in 
any. As to ſugar canes, they have lofig thriven ſo 

woll, that ſugar” there is at 2 very Jo price, and 


pans wt good. in its Kind f. 4 Laftly, a yalt plen- 
of elephätits in Gilolo r. Theſe circumſtances 1 


ory that theſe iſlands contain the very richeſt | 
Produtions'in' the world,” and fuch as would greatly 
 « , Fepay any nation that bad the ſpirir to ſecure their 
N coaſts; "an" object which would never have been 
S omitted dy the Dutch, Jad mot the Spaniards been 
driven out by the natives; and, as to the"Engliſh, 
they depended on our want c enterprize. I hould, 

however, add, that the Dutch are dreadfully feared 
and abhorred in reputation by all the natives, con- 

Net quently the undertaking v would to them . very 

difficult. n ee e 
No the 1560 of forming 2 Abbie in \ hes 5 

inland is by no means a By one; for Dampier, 
vhen at Mindanao, received invications" Foul le 
king to ſettle, and gives many very good reafons to 
ſhew the expediency of ſuch a plan. But as both 


yn * „ — R — DA — — — —  — — — 
of” © _ 


nations of Indians, and as ſome of thoſe nations are 
reported to be cruel and revengeful, it would not 
he adviſeable, at firſt, to colonize by way of plant- 
ing, except upon a ſmall ſcale, bot chiefly to gain 
a good and ſecure port or two, with proper ſpots to 
erect fortifications upon, and enter into trade with 


_ ſale of great quantities of our own manufactures in 
exchange for the richeſt and moſt valuable com- 
' modities. And when once a good underſtanding 
was ſecured with the natives, and they ſaw how 
much preferable our neighbourhood was to that of 
the Spantards, or the Dutch, We. near wa e . 


9 Digionaire ds NW T. 1, p. TAG 4 
1 * du Monde Careti, P- Te b. ll, 6,6. 
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ſelect from many others, as the moſt important 


Mindanao and Gilolo are inhabited by numerous 5 


the natives; by which means we ſhould ſecure a No 


38 
bb 
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lands; ure yet worſe, there can be no doubt but 
bee of ſpices and other valuable plants right 


formed in great ſecurity. That the trade cat- 15 


fied on by ſuch means would be of immenſe conſe- 
quence, no one who conſidefs the firudtion, amidſt 


all the richeſt countries of the Eaſt}, and where W 
at preſent have neithef ſertlernents nor fectorles, 


can a moment doubt 
The ſituation of the New Philippines has Hen 


very imperfectly laid down, at Which we cannot 


wonder, for the Spaniards have even denied their 


_ Exiſtence; That, however, is now inconteſtible. 


The accounts of their latitude and longitude differ, 
probably from the great Bumber of them, or neigh- 


Marian iſlands, between the roth and 13th degrees 
of north latitude. The author, whom I chiefly 
follow in theſe accounts, has given many very ſa- 


tisfactory reaſons for ſuppoſing them the me 
Which were ſeen by Magellan, the inhabitants of 


— 


bouring lands' little known. Thoſe diſting guiſhed 
| by the above name are ſituated to the ſourh 775 the 


which met him with "tanoes loaded with cloves, 


einnamon, Singer, pepper, nutmegs, mace, and 


2852 becauſe only ſeen by ſhips on their paſſage. 


o the ſouth-weſt of the Marians lie others, called 
_- Coral Are the e & los "Reyes, 


* Modern: Univerſal Hiſtory, vol. IX. p. 593. Rainukis 
1 delle Navigationi et Viaggi, Tom. I. p. 3 . Pur⸗ 
oy of 


Chas's Pilgrims, Vol. J. b. 2. ch, 2. p. 37. Eden's 
'Trayaile, p. 8 
1＋ Galvans s B16 a 8 erles, \trandated by Hackluys | 
Vor. wa e 8 


1d; wrought into many antic forms“. To the 
ſoutheaſt of the Marian iſlands were other cluſters, 
once named Iſlas de Abroſas, Mira Comovas, &c. 
and the iſland of St. Bartholomew; which lies in lat. 
14 degrees north and 20 degrees ealt of Guam. It 
is larger than any of the Marian iſlands f; but we 
have no accounts of their inhabitants or produces 
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and 5 others. When firſt theſe. iſlands were 
diſcoyered they were very full of people, who had 
proas of different ſizes. But chougb, ſays my au- 
thor, we have theſe and other particulars in our old 
collections, yet we find no mention of them in mo- 
dern books, as if it was deſigned they ſhould retire 
again from the knowledge of men, and relapſe into 
their original obſcurity. If this ariſes from negli- 
gence, it ought to be prevented ; if from a point of 
miſtaken policy, we ought, in juſtice to the rights 
of mankind, to defeat it T. As we. are ſincerely 
perſuaded of the gent importance of the New 
Philippines, and look upon them, conſidered in this 
light, as a kind of literary introduction to a com- 
mercial diſcovery, in favour either of Spain or ſome 
other country, we have treated them accordingly z 
and though there are ſome variations in accounts 
of them, yet, after all allowances made, the great 
facts, as to the number and nearneſs of theſe iſlands; - 
their abounding in the neceſſaries of life; their 
having a multitude of inhabitants; their living un- 


der a certain form of government; their having 


the art of boat - building and navigation in ſome de- 
gree of perfection; and their being an ingenious and 
docile people, are put beyond all manner of doubt. 
Theſe iſlands are ung eſtionably rich and valuable, 
' becauſe they poten almoſt all the bleſſings that the 
indulgence of nature can beſtow, They have a ſoft 
and ſerene climate, not expoſed to exceſſive heat, 
though in the midſt of the torrid zone, and never 
viſited by blaſts of cold. Their foil is wonderfully. 
fruitful, and from the conjunction of theſe they 


produce all the neceſſaries of life. Their ſituation 


again is ſo fortunate, that if they wanted the greater 


part of theſe bleſſings, this alone would compenſate 


all their wants; for they lie at an equal diſtance 


| * Heirera Deſcription de las Indies Occidentales, cap, 28. 1 
_ + Modern Uaiverſal Hiftory, Vol. IX. p. 59. 
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beg all the rich CiUntries im the world, furrounde: 


by the Widett ant "rhilleft* of all ſeas, and capable, 
on! thence, of che fafeſt, the moſt commodiqus, 


and moſt exrenſive navigation f. "Ate theſe then 
countries to be Uefired ? Tet neither are theſe all 
their advantages; for mark but the number an 


natute of their inhabitants; the latter ſhews us . 


the former muſt be very great: we know but very 
little of them, but we know enough to be very furs 


of this, becauſe we know they ate peaceable and 
_ prolific. © There would be no. difficulty in intro- 
ducing improvements in their conduct of civil life, 


which would lead them to the diſcovery of more 
waits, but, at the ſame time, would inſtruct them 
how they might be ſupplied. They have already 
4 great fund of ba 

render them a civil, polite, commercial nation, in in 
Yen a the beſt 101 pted to, and 


robably as vell 


"which . the e 
ſoürce of wealth, and with a very little help would | 


furniſhed as any wich materials for an enlarged 


i be Some relations actually fay they — 2 | 


ſs" both gold and filver. That they have ſpice | 


tod is more” thah ' probable, fince almoſt, all the” = 


countries to the weſt of them certainly have ſpices, 


rh6ugh 1 the inhabitants, from prudential motives, 
chule*to conceal them. But whether they have or 


have not precious metals, or rich ſpices, they may 
have many other, valuable commodities, of whict 
ve, and perhaps they, have not the leaſt know- 


ledge, bur Which a ſpitir of commerce _ | 
quickly bring to ght. We know what prodigious 


pains the Dutch take to prevent cloves from grow- 


. ing in rlioſe iſlands to Which they were "given by 


nature; and with What pains; as et as policy. 


they have ſecured- the manopoly. of mace and nut- 
megs, : as well as With What anxiety" wey RE 1 


E bas + Galen Diſcoviric 11 por Eden's Riten of 


2 D Bois 8 ae, P. 70. 
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cinnamon from being rought into Europe by. any 
but themſelves * e have already ſhewn, that 
notwithſtanding all this care.and concern, there. are 
both cinnamon and cloves. in Mindanao; and it is 


=: certain that there is ſtill greater plenty in the 


all ilands of Meangis, which either make a part 
of this archipelago, or are within a few hours ſail 


of it. We farther know, that the fineſt nutmegs 
in the world lie at no great diſtance from theſe 


iſlands, and yet. where they are out of the power of 


the Dutch F. What then ſhould hinder the tranſ- 
planting all theſe rich ſpices into ſome or other of 
theſe. iſlands? or what ſhould. hinder them from 
growing when tranſplanted out of iſlands. nearly in 
the ſame latitude where they grow by. nature, more 


eſpecially when it is remembered, that the very 


_ thing we propoſe the Dutch have done already, and. 


with the greateſt ſucceſs ? For managing ſuch a 
deſign, and carrying all the arts of cultivation to 
the higheſt perfection, what nation could be wiſhed 


for more fit than, without the leaſt thought of an 


attempt of this nature; theſe people are deſcribed 
to be? What, with leſs injury and corruption of 
their old manners, could ſupply the wants that a 
higher degree of civility. would ut goduce better 
chan this project, if carried into execution ? There 
is no need of arms, of expence, or much trouble, 
to do all this: fo that if the ſources of immenſe 
wealth are not in theſe iſlands, they may be fetched 
from next door. They may be kept too with the 


fan eaſe that they are brought. Lo bring all ha o 


= 1 Aries Tom, u. 0 1 
ber s Voyages, Vol. VI. p. 173. r. 0. 


+ Galvano's Diſcoveries in ANT] FOR PP” Colin: 


ation of che Voyage to New Holland, chap; III. Histoire de la 
_- Expedition de Trois Vaiſſeaux, chap. 18. ſec. 3. 


4 Funnel's Voyage round the Wor d, chap. ix. Memoiresf for. 
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thole who ſhall attempt it r. 1 
than even that in Which they were wrote. An ab- 

ſtopped all enquiries of this ſort; but now we are 
as the only probable means of making theſe voyages 

turn out to the commercial benefit of Britain. 

cls given (firſt by Sir William Petty) to calcula- 
ber of the people, their "conſumppion, Kc. the ge- „ 9 4 


It is a moſt uſeful ſcience, and has tended to thr 


art of comparing” nations, v 


earth, without 


ſame tracts of land who are well ſkilled im agri- 
; culture and * commerce ;\ ſince” uneultivated 
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pass hs wants 'only an Active ſpirit, a tolerable 
degree of contribance, and a N rages tþ in 


Theſe reflections, which are of the moſt impor- 
tant kind, we have introduced at length, "from 
being more peculiarly adapted to the preſent time 
ſolute lerhargy throughout Europe; twenty years ago, 
making {6 many expeditions round the world, it is' 
requiſite that ſuch propoſals ſhoud be conſidered 


POEITICAL/ARITHMET IC,igthe = 


tions of national circumſtances, reſpecting the num- 


neral products of a kingdom; itꝭ wealth, coin, in- 
come, &c. redueing all cireumſtatices to numbers, in- 
ſtead of treating them by way of verbal diſquiſitions. 
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more truth into that of politics: in general than any 
thing « ele could have done.” For politics is bur the 
nch can only be done 
effectually by re ucing them to numbers, Wher | : u 
may add, ſubtract, multiply, or divide, and th 
by diſcober much more ſolid truth than 5 
declamatory harangues in the world. ene 
POOR?” See Provigions.” . nn 
 POPULA TON: . A*rade and 
barbarous' peop Ring by hunting, fiſhing; 
paſturage,” or on ntanedus produet 2 
commerce, and arts, can 
never be Wehe merbug A8 a people inhabiting the 
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Cen never maintain ſo many inhabitants 28 cult · 


vated lands. In every country there ſhall, always 
be found a greater number of inhabitants 6-toris, 
paribus, in proportion to the plenty of proviſions 
it affords, as plenty Ill always ce the 855 
nerality of the people to marry. 

2. As the earth could not be well peopled in 
rude and barbarous ages, neither are all countries, 


| climates, and ſoils, equally favourable to propaga- 


i we ſtored wich pepe. 


tion. There muſt therefore be a great difference in 
reſpect of inhabitants; norwithſtanding the beſt cul- 
ture, diſcipline, and conſtitutions 
3. Beſides the nature of the climate by. ſoil, che 
number of people in every; country, depends: . y 
on its political maxims and inſtitutions concerning 
the diviſion of lands: \«) ? . * 9 11 | 
For if there be very nearly. an equal 4 5 
. the lands, and. into ſuch call ſhares, chat hey cas 
yield little more than what is neceflary<to feed and 
dea che labourers in a ſimple and frugal. Wanner 
5 — 649i im ſagh;a, ſituation, there is little zoom, for 
commerce with ſtrangers, and none but the mo 
mple and neęceſſary arts can be inuſes, Vet if the 
country be naturally fertile, it g 0 en by 


Aa every country, where, nothing is hong but 
agriculture and paſturage; and a lg mote ſimpls 
arts, ſuch as thoſe of building and cloathing in 3 
frugal taſte, without ornament ; of neceſſity there 
1 _ be few:inhabitants; unleſs the lands are nearly 5 
equally divided, and into {mall - poxtions. And 
in a fertile ſoil, the ſhares of land muſk be extreme» 
Ip ſmall, if they are not able to ſupport many ss 
than are neceſſary for cultivating hem. Hence,1 in 8 


0 eyery ſuch ſoil, where a,great extent of property is 2 
| Allowed, : there is room. for elegance, ſuwptuoulels, 


and the encouragement of arts; and in whatever . 
country induſtry prevails about what ſuhject ſoever 
it n W a he e of it gives s 


85 | {7s TR | uw . 


5 

ticle mu e a co e chec ropagation, . 

* ded t to ſenſu · ho, 

lar amours, and where luxury and a 

5 high raſte of delicate living prevails, the number of 
the peo 


ality. and irregu 


e dad can, only-be ſupported mn 
fruits of the earth, and animal food, and it is only . 
by agriculture, fiſhing, and hunting, that food cas 


db theſe arts muſt be 
agricuture and * 
0 4 44050 ex} . : L'4 | 
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ice either at home or W ſuch a country may 
8 by arts and come. * 


merce; it may even flouriſh choug agriculture! is 


everal tracts of 


nd. in people, and flou 


not, encouraged, to the full, and 
land are much neglected. Nay, ſuch is the force of 
induſtry: and commerce, that by means of them, 
many more inhabitants ma 


country, than the produce 


4 As the number of people in every nation, de- 


care is taken 


in this-reſj the number of the 


Hence i in a debauched nation, addi 


ple muſt be proportionally ſmall, as their de- 


bauchery will hinder many from marrying, and their 
luxury and delicacy ilk ** m leſs _ * iy: 
maintain famili "US 
_ the ſane. reaſon, a nation thall be more. 1 5 
good morals and a ſimpli⸗- 
city of taſte and manners prevail, or as an © people Sn 
are. more frugal and virtuous. TY 9 


Es. 


pulous in proportion, as 


＋ maintained in a 
the lands can ard , 
= . as their food may be brought. from a 


At "the ſame time * the lands of any. country be 

negleRed, the world in general muſt ſuffer for 3 
and the earth muſt contain. a ſmaller. number of in- 
habitants, in proportion to the numbers which 
might be ſupported by theſe uncultivated lands. - | 


pends moſt immediately on the number and fruit. 
fulneſs of marriages, and the encouragement. that is 

given co marry 3 wherever the oy 
ple caters 
policy in this ar- 
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be provided, to render the earth as populous as poſ- „ 
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habitants in the world; All hin ſhould be employ. 


be the caſe till the whole earth is cultivated to the full. 
But whenever the earth ſhall happen to be as f : 
_ cultivated” as is poſſiblg, chen will tf there be room for 
thoſe arts that tend only to ornament, ſince ſuch as 
are employed in the more neeeſſaty labour of pro- 
viding) food: muſt bs able to purchaſe 1 it for a much * 
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Hence the more perſons employ themſelves in 


agriculture and fiſhing, and the arts which are ne- 
eeſſary for managing them to the greateſt ad van · 
tage, the world in general will be more populous ; 
and as fewer hands are are employed in this manner, 
there will be fewer people. - It is of no conſequence E 
in this argument, how the 


other wiſe, *nay;" though they are employed in n 


dle are e loyed 


which may: increaſe the riches and numbers of p 


ticular nations, if they are not employed in ſuch as 4 


are neceffary for providing food 
In order to have the greateſt po ible number of 1. 


ed directly f in providing food; and this muſt always 


hly 


greate#\number-clian'chmſebves,-5 } 3d 115} wn 


Ir fallows likewileg eonerary perhaps 0 what WY 
ny may apptehend, that trade and eommeree, in- 


freadiof increaſing, may often tend tet dimi inn the 


number of mankind z and While they: enrich a partic 2 
te. 
into one place, may be Hot a title: Alen e 5 
the Whole, as they promote luxury, ank prevent . 
Ai agrt 
les, and car- 
8 ty ro another; by fea on 
Jang}; does not multiply: od and if wen as are : 


culari nation, and entice great numbers of 


many uſeful hands from being craplos 


ing them from one c 


employed in this exchan 


. culture at home, a greater quantity off foodwould - 


be provided, and 2 er og people wight c 
De maintained. | DOR: een E A 


aof her 
5 Nl To 5 5 LY 


* 


OG OED EAT TO W. a 


0 are in a partieular manner deſtructioe to the | 


=: Salbaſnaſs of the world, as' they cheriſh luxury, 
* entice great numbers of all ranks to reſort to them, 
| and drain the reſt of a country of uſeful Ay 

hands, who otherwiſe would - 2 in agri 4 


| culture, and: the moſt neceſſary arts. 

Nor do the operoſe manu factures of wer t 

y woollen, ber bib - utenſils; of "wood, or metals; or 
„ earth, in Which ſo many bands are employed in a 
3 Commercial nation, cht rte b much to the in- 

0 ereaſe of the people, as miny ate apt to apprehend : 

1 and it is not always true, that in proportion as ma- 
5 nufactures are numerous and flouriſhing,” a country 
| muſt of courſe be more populous than in times of 
A greater ſimplicity. _ Fu 09 
5 3 In general, hving muſt be cheaper tet fewer | 
„ things are Wanted, and what is needed, may be 


eaſily purchaſed,” Whefever living is cheapeſt” 80 
a family 
more 


. | 


here ſcarce any thing is needed but ſim- 
niture, living will be cheapeſt. This agrees beſt to 


ae chiefly addicted to agriculture, 


But operoſe manufactüres of How" 4700 Voslen | 
4 for cloatis;” and and furniture of houſes,” a variety of 
od and metals, and all the refinements 


utenfils of wes 
of ary opulent and trading nation, tend to multiply 


of livin ore rata 7 1 
1 — By deaths, Wa and a Irile enden are 
| Hoeeſſary for all. And if à nation be laborious 0 
induſtrious, theſe neceſſaries of life will be in ſuch 


# 


can be moſt eafily fupported, there will be 
quent marriages, and greater numbers of 


Ple food, p ſimple garment, and a little plain” me 


a a ſtate where few mechanic arts are in uſe,” and men 


men's wants; make the moſt neceſſary and ſubſtantial "I 
things dearer, and in general increaſe the —"_ 85 


4 Wandanke that aloft cnet one + willhaye 78 5 . 
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6 POPULATION; 
of taſte is loſt, 'which, muſt always happen in pro- 
alga as operoſe, mapufattures increaſe : though 
they continue to be induſtrious, yet more of „ 
? people e will apply themſelves to 120 neceſſary mas. 
hs and fewer to provide w is more ſub- 
Manie ; and. as the proportion of thoſe who apply, 
to elegant manufactures. increaſes, and fewer hands : 
are employed in providing food, ngceſſaries will be- 
9 more ſcarce; toys abound and! become more, 
n FI. the bulk of the pesple, This will 
fil keep them dear, though they are, in plenty, 
Hence living, even in the moſt imple manner, will 
become more expenſive: conſequently mankind will, 
be leſs able to ſupport families, and FR! eee 
to marry. 1 
And though the inne of labour vill beco become 
big her as manufactures inereaſe, it 7 not com- x 
3 the greater expences of living. For this is 
only one article, and will not enable the labourer, 4 88 
to furniſh himſelf with ſuch a variety, as Sorin 
manufactures render both N and diff cult 
r i © Nin” rare o atom? * 0p 
It muſt be PF thai numerous, maniſagures . 
makea nation more. elegant and magnificent... They. _ 
introduce a variety, of fine cloaths and furniture; 
hut at FW ſame time they divert. the attention 1 WH 
mankind. from. providing. food : and while the 
Gals A, iſe 7 for delicacies, and make, them ne 
ceſſary in ſome degree for the bulk of the : 1 
they increaſe the nd * "ws and d lin 12 3 
dmen, 5 2 e, 44-4384 
* one A 
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POPULATION. 455 
opts, there is nas. : 08-4278 for ETON; of 
ſociety. 

However, if i in any fate, whether. ibe territory 
is ſmall or great, there be more people than the 
whole lands can maintaig, even with the beſt cul- 

1 the ſociety muſt depend cures ; 
and by manufadtures.alone 9% can fourith, en 

But if they have ſo much e — 5 that 
notwithſtanding flouriſhing m manufactures, they A* = 
ſtill a much greater number of acres than people; 

had they amore ſimple taſte, and applied more vis 
_ gorqully to . 9 People mae increaſe 
more ſpeedilyß. . 5 
This argument will be equally firong,. po YEN 
we ſuppole theſe manufactures conſumed at home 
or exported abroad, provided what is; returned 
in exchange for the exported commodities is not ſub- 
ſtantial food, ſuch as corn or 1 but only other 
mannscturen which ſupport elegance or contribute 
to delicacy of Hrn. ts ooo wy oo 
Nor has the greater or eſs plenty of m money any 
| influence in this, caſe ;, for. meh. cannot live on mo- 
it. 1 Th. po and the 
8 country „ th want a 
ings Fe cannot. — B . — eſpe⸗ 
wenn to manu wes than 


ney. + ang, 


general | 


 Situgtion, | ere my 15 . e to 
Marty, as it will be 5 5 e ee) Ye 
45 ky. qhiefly encourages. 15 i 8, and enables 
men 0 15 ort families ea Wy "A 5 FN: A 
| Of d, A2 75 is neceſſary He & of the 
© gs cap be eaſily Ag 


_ 1 e in plenty or nat. But if by means of 
4 5 5 e ſuch a YL: of things be- 


pk tint in this argument Whether 


comes neceſſary as the bulk of. the people cannot 7 


E without difficuley, whatever is the, Wide 
100% 5 , 5 oh 85 7 


ui FOPULATEON. 2 
| rity of money, muſtitudes will be diſcouraged from 


marrying. 
che the e gte teilt bodlf' 6 of manufacturers i in ſome 
tradin nations that have à large territory to lay 
 afide wehe manufactüres, and employ them elves in 
a griculture, Paſtürag e, And 7 ey would pro- 
vide a vaſt Jom, of food ; they JT make all 
the neceffaries of life" cheap and eaſy to be pur- 
chaſed ; and it would foon become vilible how great 
A difference there is between agriculture atid' 1 
factures! in rendering a natton populous *f 7 
ne 575 that people create emploment, L it may | 
* urged, that the reality of the ſcarcity of men is 
fp by "the riſe and 125 1 of wages and pay; 
N Put "Fs = proves nothing for ſure! every 
muſt be edle, that if men were not in being, 
money could not buy them. A riſe of Wages is A 
contingency z a circumſtante"that operates We know - 
not how, and is founded ih a multiplicity of caſes 
on we know not what; but the exiſtence” and 1 in- 
creaſe of the working Hands are viſible ; the pro- 
greſs of all public a and Private works at Ro Tit 
moment ſufficiently prove this. Thus it is of no 
5 5 to A nde of the preſent argument 
to talk of ' wages and pay; whether they are im- 
menſel. high & or unreaſonably. low, it makes no 
kind © 088 rence; the number of induſtrious bands 
is the ſingle point to be attended to as proof. If we 
' recur to the chain of 'cauſes of an thcreaſe of in- 
_ duſtry, we ſhall there find the riſe of wages coming 5 
in for its ſhare, and forming one material link. 
Two ſhillings and fix-pehce a-day will undoubt - 
_ edly tempt 5 to work who would, not touch a 
tool for one ſhilling.” A fellow chat Has been uſed 
ro LT at home in an idle cottage may be rempt- | 


4 0 e e hint not 0 o ones 7 1 
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POPULATION, ” 
another, that in cheap times uſed to baſk himſelf all 


* in the ſun, holding a cow by a lihe to feed in a 
balk, in dear ones betakes himlelf to the pick-ax 


are brought forward to Work; even Who. perform 
their ſhare, and women, at the pr 


wages, clap their bands with Cats 191 


to the fickle. Thus a hew race of the induftrious 
is by degrees created, and its increaſe is propor- 
tioned to its creation; an effect ſo. undoubted,, that 


any village in this country might, 'by an increaſing 
employment, be preſently iel to a Sheffield or a 
Birmingham: but who is weak enough th ſup- 


Poe that the ſurrounding farmers would therefore | 


Want bands. 


But there is another circum ſtance, which i 2 
ſtrong additional proof that the increaſe of the in- 


duſtrious, occafioned by an increaſe of employment, 


muſt be immenſe, and even more than apparent, 


and that is, the effect which great pay is attended 


with of making men idle. This now appears a 


| firiking contradiction to what I have before afſert- 1 
ed; but A r few words * Ay, Joon 5 


it. 


n earnings operate, as. 1 have Ubi ex- 
plained, in bringing people to work who otherwiſe 
would have continued idle; but they, at the fame 


time, have a ſtrong effect on all who remain the leaſt 


_ inclined to idleneſs or other ul courſes, by cauſing 5 5 


them to work but four. or five days to maintain 


themſelves the ſeven : this is a fact ſo well known in 
_ ., every manufacturing town, that it would be idle to 
think of proving. it by argument. The operation 
of eat Wages, therefore, is this, they prodigi- - 
"at increaſe the number of the induftriqus, but, — 
A . ſame time, take away the neceſſity of 'work- _ 
75 ing a * bye. a 1 * _ [el 


* 2 0 
A 


and the ſpade. In a word, idle people are con- 
verted by degrees into induſtrious hands; youths 


great | 
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Can 
kingdom wanting ſubjects. Let this nation con- 
tinue to encourage and honour agriculture, manu- 
flactures and commerce; to be rich in the poſſeſs? 
ion of great wealth from a vaſt ſtock of induſtry, 
let her {ee to theſe points, and. ſhe need not be con- 
. cerned about the number of her Peale, Popula. 
tion will take care of itſelf. If you think you have | 
_ done as to manüfactüte a ſtatue. Provide new em: 
r „ * tray > 2 he Lg 7. Rb # ' 
bloyment, and new hands will inevitably! follow, =» 
An act of parliament | d raiſe money for the im- 


1 


795 


Py 


it cannot be ſuppoſed to render all at times idle, 
. . . 4+ f Lad F | * * 1 2 4.5 £ 2 2 1 t . 4 4 O'S Þ.& * 5 15 , 
Fwet mult affect a great number. _ 


It is for theſe feaſons, which are founded upon 
the molt imple of all principles, the common emo- 


tions of human nature, that no induſtrious nation 
need ever fear a want of hands for executing any. 


the moſt- extenſive plans of public or priyate im- 


Provement. It would, be falſe, to aſſert that ſuch 


plans could any where be executed at a given ex- | 


pence, or at a certain rate of wages; but, wherever _ 


employment exiſts, that is, money to be expended, - 


workmen can never. be 3 A new war may 


draw of ſome hundred thouſand men; turnpikes 


may at the ſame time be greatly extended; marſhes 

may be drained ; open fields be incloſed; harbours -_ 
| may be opened, and new cities raiſed, without any 
Prejudice to huſbandry : let but the requiſite money 

1 55 found, men can never be wanting. It is no para- 

do x to aſſert, that money will at any time make men*, 
Tell me of a kingdom, ſtate, or prince, that has 
many millions of fübjects; this decides nothing 

tell me of ſome. that is immenſely rich, no other 


enquiry is requilite: he muſt have men. No fear 
be more vain than that of an induſtrious wealthy % 


4 


6 5 
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provement of a million of waſte acres, would in. 
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| black" French drugget is the cloth in which 4 


French underſel us at Liſbon. I have receiver 
patterns; ſays Mr. Poſtlethwayte of theſe Prench 
druggets, and put them into the hands of certain 


mandfacturers, in order that trials might be made 


thereof in our kingdom; and the trial has ſuc- 


ceeded in reſpect to the quality of the manufacture, 


. not in price, by every one Who has actempte 


1 


I have been informed that one of the manùfac- 4 
un did ſucceed: at Penryn in Cornwall, and it 


has been affirmed that they were made ſo cheap at. 


the commeneement of the "aſt war as to have Been | 5 
delivered ar the lift on markets for the ſame price that 


the French do theirs; but it ſeems that it ſo fell 


out that this branch of manufacture, Which would _ 


Ag | % 
* 


creaſe population more than twenty hh df butü⸗ | 


have been attended with great national advantages, - 


has been put a ſtop to, and the manufafturer almoſt; 105 


ruined, becauſe he voted according to his conſci- 


 etice- for members * N at the laſt gene al 


election. 


Whether a5 can be Sth oe the iricreaſe 66 7 


our taxes, occaſioned by the laſt war, 1 have never . | 


7 heard. 


Theſe 1ight droggets, pee called the 
French druggets, is a kind of cloth greatly eſteetn-, 


ed by the Spaniards and Portugueſe, for its heing 


well worked, though, at the ſame time, thin, light 
and cheap. The French were the firſt e of 


this manufacture; and are at this time the ſole ven- 
ders thereof in the Liſbon and Spaniſh markets, to. 


1971.3 


bw. wool, 8 which are rad well I, eee and 


f 5 1 "A 2 51 2 +: bo 


the great detriment'of. our trade: Theſe droggets 8 
are made in France of the beſt of the Spaniſh or £ 


16 ON U Ae 
ſeribbled, and afterwarqs ſpun into the fineſt yatil 
that thoſe wools Will admit of. When placed in 
the loom, the chain and filling or warp and woof, 
muſt be of one quality, and be driven pretty cloſe; 
Aas this cloth mult not be beat up after it is Ware: 
heſe laſt particulars, are what the. generality of our 
| Britiſh manufacturers have erred in) a yard of this 


not weigh above four ounces. 
©.” be French fell their druggets I 
| 18,64. to 15, 10 d, per hard. The French and 
Dutch ſuperßine cloths, which they ünderſel us 
With at the Liſbon. and other ſouthern markets, 
1 5 inferior to the ſuperfine cloths which are 
e 


WV dich is thin and light, and of, an inferior price to 
dur ſy 
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cloth, which is half-ell-wide,. when finiſhed; ſhould. 


* 
8 
# 
4 
* 
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e 
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at Liſbon from 


in England for laſting; but this is not the 


Principal quality which the inhabitants of thoſe hot 


* 


Countries deſire in their cloth; they deſire a cloth; 


TY AF, 


| dyed, and look pleaſing to the eye. This 


is the kind of cloth which the French and Dutch. _ 
ſupply them with, and which our manufacturers 

| cannot be brought to manufacture, becauſe the7̃ 
imagine it greatly inferior to our own; but if we 


expe& thoſe people ſhould buy our goods, u 


muſt ſupply them with ſuch as are moſt agrees 

able to them. Both of thoſe. branches of manus | 
facture may be carried on in ſeveral parts of this 

kingdom; and therefore, if the government would = 

give a bounty on the exportation of thoſe cloths for 

a few years till proper manufactories were eſtabliſm - 


. ed, by way of encouragement, and uſe every meas / 


ſure to annihilate thoſe taxes which fall the heaviek 
upon our manufactures, and duly reg late all the 
poor of the kingdom, we ſhall be able to rival and 


| wfiderfell both the. French and Dutch at all he” 
Relative to the ill ſtate of the Britiſh trade tog 
Portugal, did all their gold that temporarily rt. 
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folded! ichen nation proceed from the advantage 1 
ous balance of our trade with that kingdom; it 
would even in ſuch caſe be a high indignity to Great 5 
Britain to ſuffer ſuch treatment as our merchants 
have met with in Portugal. Would not this be the 

natural ſtep to bring us into irrecoverable contempt 
and ignominy, without due reſentment ? And would 
not that ſoon reduce the balance of trade, as well 
as fink the honour and glory of the Britiſh nation? 
But when nine-tenihs of the Portugal gold, that 

| makes its appearance among us occaſionally, belong 
to ather countries, and England only is the carrier 
thereof, and the bridge over which it paſſes, to paß 
the balances due from Portugal to other nations 
that are greater gainers by her, what obligation is 
there on us to beat with the leaſt inſult? Where is 

the nation that takes ſo müch of their wines and 
their fruit as Great Britain does? What ſtate is 
more highly favoured in the duties laid upon their 
productions imported into theſe kingdoms than Por- 
tugal? Is not an hundred pounds worth of our wool- 
len goods worth an hundred pounds of theit Wine, 
without-a pipe of which. we can eaſily do, and yet not 
drink worſe in quality or leſs in e 7 And what © 
nation will they get to take their luxuries off their 
hands in the like proportion that Great Britain 
does? Is not a thouſand pounds worth of our lead _ 
or our tin worth a thouſand pounds of their gold? 

Cannot Great Britain find the way to the Brazils as 

well as the Portugueſe, as lord Galway, in effect. 

gallantly told the late king of Portugal, and as his late 5 

majeſty king George had reſolution and magnanimitx = = 

enough to threaten to ſend a fleet to bombard. he” —_— 
city 25 Liſbon; may not that be one day done in 

1 if chat nation ſhould once dare to rouſe that 

inſt thern who has been their great ſafety ang ., 
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E ? What potentate have the Portugueſe te 
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| Britain? And does wiſdom and policy diate to 
them to ill- treat their beſt and tried friends % 
Our Portugueſe trade, once very beneficjal, has of 
te become Þo altered for the worſe; that the rates 2 
of exchange ſhew the ſcales fo ee e er Wee 
* to vibrate on the balanſgſgmme. 
While they have been favowing 9 nations to 
our prejudice, and with the violation of a commer- 
cial treaty, in their needful ſupply of manufactures, 
they have ſo raiſed the prices of their wines on us, 
with the deprivation of rights by treaty, as nearly 
to double the coſt of them: yet we have en ſo 


impolitic as to ſuffer thoſe treaties of alliance ti ſub- 


fiſt, though they expoſe us to the demands of ſuch 
N ſuccours as we have often experienced to be enor- 
mouſly expenſive, without any reciprocal obliga 
tion on them. The equivalent for this protection 
was our excluſive right to import woollen manu- 
factures into that kingdom, which was implied by 
che treaty of Queen Anne; and heretofore ſo under- 


Tood. nay, made evident by their euſtom · houſe 


Jegulations, woollen geods not being allowed en- 
try from any other country; but we firſt ſuffered 
this eſſential right to be invaded in favour of the 
Dutch, Who have no ſuch commercial treaty wih 
them, and ſince, in practice at leaſt, in favour f 
the French, who have no exiſting tteaty with them 
whatever, and Wh grant them no kind of equiva · 
lent as we do, expreſsly. by ſtipulation in the duties 
on their wines. What motives a ſucceſſion of ad- 
miniſtrations may ha ve had for ſuffering every ſti- 
paulated condition in gur favour to be openly vio- 
lated, without formally renouncing the conditional 
burthenſome ties on us in fayout ot Portugal, they _ 8 
themſelves muſt beſt know; but it may be ſaid, 
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ago. to have been made anſwerable for fo doing 1 to. 
tlie j juſtice of their country. 

1 is ridiculous any longer to pretend that we 
| Have any treaties in force With Portugal, but ſuch 
as are entirely to our national prejudice z, and it will 
be as infamous, as injurious, to ſuffer thoſe to con- 
tinue any longer unannulled. We are not in want 
of means for taking full ſatisfaction, as well as 
greatly ſerving ourſelves, by the effectual humbling 
_ of Portugal, and therewith awing other powers, I 

we were animated by the ſpirit chat did ſo much 

| honvur to Cromwell's times, and occafioned' the 
oldeſt treaty exiſting at preſent between the two 
_ crowns. But why that treaty, and alſo. thoſe of - 
Charles II. and Queen Anne, have not been kepft 
in full force, it is to be hoped will ſpeedily | be made 
2 ſubject of parliamentary enquiry. _ 

At preſent our Portugueſe trade is no ject 0 
this country, and therefore a needleſs. regard for it 
ſhould no longer be ſuffered to hazard any future 
inconvenienge or burthen from engagements of al- 0 
| liance; It formerly was. ſuppoſed to be in out 
rw to the amount of between 4 and 500, 000 1. 

& annum; but the ſchemes of the Conde de e 
have proved equally fatal to the intereſts of bot 
F however they may have ſerved to cram | 
his own coffers. The whole of their colony-trade, _ 
and much of theit home, has been converted into 
hurtful monopolies and iniquitous jobs, contrary to 
every principle of ſound policy, while the 5 MW 
has been ruining, and the colonies oppreſſed and 
die by miſchievous regulatibay. and taxa- 
that are enormous. 
 PRIVATEERING IN SOUTH-SFA.' It con- 
| Hot be denied that Shelvocke $ N was almoſt ; in 
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then furnifhies us with the following obſervations, 
that it is poffible for a ſhip of 200 tons, with. 100 
ſtout men on board, under proper officers, to make 
fach an expedition into theſe ſeas as may prove. very 
advantageous to them and to their owners.z for, ac- _ 
cording to both captain Shelvocke and captain Be- 
tagh's account, the expence of this ſhip did not 
much exceed 6000 l. and the profits of their voyage, 
H prudently and honeſtly managed, could not have 


| amounted to leſs than 50, o00 l. If, therefore, we 
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conſider this caſe as it is now ated, inſtead of 
frightening, it ought to encourage us to under- . 
takings of a like kind; for if ſuch a ſhip, ſo in- 
differently manned, ſubject to perpetual mutinies, 
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the voyage, could perform ſp much, and the prin- 
cipal officers on board her come off ſo well, it is a2 


natural concluſion that a, ſhip-of the ſame force, 
well-manned, and properly. commanded, might do 
much more, and return ſafe. If we ſuffer our opi- 
nions to be governed purely by events, we ay, 
Come to fancy chat the greateſt naval power in ie 
| world ean perform, ſittle by es, becauſe perhaps | 
ſome inſtances can be given in ſome certain period. 
of time herein ſomething like this may have hap- 
pened; bur, ales! this is a very wild way of ret 
Joning ; and we may with the ſame juſtice imagine, +4 
that becauſe a ſtout man does not reſent a ſcratch .. . | 
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on the e in his ſleep, he could not avenge 
, himſelf if awake upon the feebleſt of his enemies. . 
o ſay the truth, Fe is ſuch notions as theſe that 
Dip us alleep. One ſuch expedition" as that" of 
captain Rogers proves more in favour of out ſend- 3 
ing ſhips to the Souch-Seas than ten ſuch unluck x 
adventures as this can prove againſt it; for theſe 
only ſhew, that when -commanders diſagree, and / 
their men become mutinous, miſtake follows uf 
miſtake, till all Falls to ruin; which is à leſſon that 
may be learnt without going to the South-Seas, and 
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ference berwkith London and the cheap part of the 
kingdom is three-pence per pound, which is very 
confiderable, much more than 1 apprehended.” —_ 
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From hence it appears, that the difference — 
xween London and the cheapeſt places of this jour- 
ney, in the price of meat in general, is 14 d. and 
of mutton and beef only 1 4. If we conſider the 
expences of driving, and what is more, the waſte 
of fleſh'upon the road, we ſhall not be ſurprized gt 
r The 3 l eee the thre 
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bread, which one would ſuppoſe in reaſon not to be 
much affected. The equality of the price of butter 
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Scarte any cheeſe is made around London; it an- 


that the 4 uantity of cheeſe made is very-arfling. 
through all England, nearly as cheap as at London; 
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ſurprizes me; but even that is deareft near London, 
and cheapeſt the fartheſt from it. Cheeſe near the 
capital is double the price it is at a diſtance from it; 
but this circumſtance requires ſome explanation. 
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ſwets ſo much better to make butter and to ſuckle, 
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but the poor do not eat it as their brethren do about 
London? they conſume only. their oun country 
Cheeſe, of a much Pooref frtt. 
The variations in the prices of bucher s meat are 
io regular, the fall ſo unbroken in Proportion to 
the diſtance from the capital, that one cannot but 
attribute it to the diſtance. The fall of price is 
regular, even in circumſtances that one would/ap- 
| prebend fufficient totally to deſtroy it. The pu- 
manufacturing counties of Lancaſter, and. the 
Weſt-Riding of Yorkſhire, 1 expected t find as 
dear as London; but, on the „ the tall R | 
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-anterlected by numerous navigations. e 
Butter, on the contrayy, (riſes greatly at the capij- 
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pajid- -with the increaſe of their pricas; but no ſuch 
N ow 18 found. , The-loweſt;price-of provi- 
ons ſhould be attended hy the higheſt riſe of la- 
ir; but it is almoſt r kene and Where 
| the price of proyiſions is equal, the variations in 
the ziſe of labour are great; : the riſe of a. third, a 
fourth, and a fifth, are e by the ſame ME 
of proviſions. - 
The riſe of poot-raves ugh to have an intimate 
connektion with the prices of proviſions; but no- 
thing that chance could caſt can be further from 
the fact. The loweſt price of proviſions i is attend- 
ed by nearly the higheſt riſe in rates, aud in one 
column of the higheſt price, ſuperior. 97 
It is ſufficiently clear from the variations in thoſe 
ſums which the poor receive either in pay or rates 
do not, in ſcarcely any caſe, depend on their ne- 
eeſſities. Increaſe por rates, you, pay moſt to 
thoſe whO want the aſſiſtance leaft : raiſe the Jon . 
of labour, the effect ig the fame. - , 
Has che riſe in labour and poor rates hen! pro- 5 
portioned to the riſe in the prices of -praviſions ? 
— This is acvery important point, but would: require 
more minute pre mn than the en pages 0 
will allow; © d Evo 3 C 5 
* „ rates in 20 years, one-half and one- 
ſeventh. 154 v5 7 in: 4; 227 455 > ' 918 4 : * hy 1 Mot \ Bo 
1A ' That of labour i in 1 by years, ee e 
The firſt is, per . 0 1645, 
z . 59 $ 24 * AS 
| * progreſs of the prices of proviſions - 


not being the immediate ſubject of cheſe papers, 1 gb 


Lan only gie a ſketch ogy, an author before me, 
| der I ſhall truſt .co withuthe more readineſs, 8 
his profeſſed aim is to magnif the miſeries of the 


5 h prices; ſo that if he is wrong, we 
; "Bly be tolerably ſafe. that it. is not. in leſſening them. 


He gives, among others, two periods, from 1066 = 
1 ö TINO to 1769 8 theſe will ere | 
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as well as if they  came-down 
— b period was to the full as much 


Þ. SST . f 
complained of as any one ſince; and going ſo far al 
back will be the more ſatisfactory, as it wil! give F 
the reader an idea of 3 compared with the riſe 
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Now the queſtion ig, the Fare between a 
(al ia wheat of x64 zock in mf of 6t, agaiplt a ri 
of meat of 221. Every one knows, that with re- 
ſpect #0 the conſumption of the poor, wheat is of 
ar greater copſequence, than meat, inſomuch that 

a fall in it of 5 6f per cent. canngt be eſtimated Jeſs 
than 221 in meat. I muſt be allowed to think the 
difference much greater; however, if we take it 


1 


only at that proportion, the average of thoſe diffe- 
rent articles of food is balanced; the fall in malt is 
not great, hut uniting with that of wheat, it makes 
the equality of the two periods the more certain, 
| From cheſe data I, cannot apprehend: (that one 
period relariye to the conſumption of the poor) is 
_ dearer than the other. It is true, Wheat, c. Was 
high in particular years, and there wers many cla- 
mòurs and much rioting; but particular years are 
not the inquiry, * in labour, or poor rates, is 
not for one, two, or three years, but for perpetuity: 
it is ehe hv; 0 of many, therefore, that is alone 
J NY :. 
N equal; but hom diffe- 
rent has it 6055 with poors-rates and labour? The 
price of the latter has been pretty regularly. riſing ; 
in the laſt 18 years the increaſe is 25 per cent, at the 
ſame time that poor-rates have'increaſed 64 per cent. 
and in the period preceding in as, rapid a manner, 


as appears from various minutes, Both "thoſe and 
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_ {labour extending in various inſtances throughout 
he ſame period, as thele pow quoted of the prices 
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172 PROVISIONS. 3 
been 0 conſtant a fubjed of late as capitally to affect 
the greateſt public meaſures; but 1 will venture to 
* aſſert, that they are equally ill- under ſtobd and mif- 
repreſented by the nüterous writers ho pluttie 
themſelves. on their Hhomanity, becauſe” they 000 
for 929 0 the diſtteſſes of the poor by raifing 
the price of Jabour, fi linking that of 
eng poor. rates, ; 2 
That there are diſtrefies among” the 


41 $31 * — 


"ith as 0ughv to be alleviated, no one will Aiſpute ; 
bot they Noteg not from theſe cauſes. Their 


? * ſource is the application of that . to 3 


perfluities, which ought to be, and former V 


expetided in. neceffaries. I ſhall for, the Hen F 
"name only tea and ſugar, ' becauſe it is te . . 
U ohe fingle 
place. Wherever came every body agreed * . 
Their afſertions on his head; whether they wete | 
1 or a againlt 1 the Poor in "their arguments mage 

0 difference; A ried, in che aſſertion” that "the 
ptactice twice = tay" was conſtant, "arid that" it Was 


throughout this tour, except, 1 think. 


roviſtöns, and 
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poor, arid 


inconceivable how much it impoveri ſhed W. 1 


a, very many pariſhes they attributed” their &xotbi- 
tagt rates ſolely to this Tuxary; in "Many V pariſhes | 


fami- 


doœs it reipn utegontrouled.ationg thoſe 925 


fie that receive r lar, a an large alda frac 
the rates. lt, $f 5 


or local evil: it is univerſal auc uncealing ; 


high rates and labour, Without a correlÞ. nding: Fer 
Aief to the poor, and as ſuch, cannot.” 
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;mportance, is the cuſtom coming in of men mak 
ing tea an article of their food almoſt as much a 
women; labourers loling their time to come and 

to the tea-table; nay, farmers. ſervants "even {4 
manding tea for their breakfaſt with the maids ! 
which has been actually the caſe in Eaſt-Kent. 122 

If the men come to loſe as much of their time at 
tea as the women, and ighure their health by ſo 
bad a beverage, the poor in general will find theme | 
ſelves, far more diſtreſſed than eve. 

If the real diſtreſſes of the poor ate in queſtion 60 z 
it their pay will not properly maintain them; * 
they are not cloathed in a warm and decent man- 
ner; well-lodged,” and nouriſhed plentifully with 
wholeſome food; if the fick man has not 
wherewithal for eure, or the hand of death leave 
the widow and her orphans in diſtreſs; if unte- 


— 


lenting time brings grey-hairs on the head of the 5 


induſtrious, without ſtrength for ſupport or ſtore | 
to reſort to: in the name of God force the po. 
of the rich, if humanity does not open them, to 
relieve the Wants of their fellow · creatures. Raiſe 


the price of labour; incteaſe your rates; do What. 


ever the neceſſity of che caſe fecquites: it is then 
humanity that ſpeaks, nor is this a nation that 
will ever be deaf to her call. Had it ever entered 
my heart to arraign the police of the kingdom for, 1 
adminiſtering comfort to poverty in diſtreſs, . 
ſhould well have deſerved the affaſſinarin; n 
mote chan once levelled, but which 1 di (dain 90 
much to feel. 

The man ako tes: the chariable Arden of * 


attacked on that head ; 'conſequently, if he has any 


condudt, he has nathing to do, but in the true hy- 


critical ſtrain, to interweave the concealed idea 
with the plauſible covering, and mark himſelf for 
an f * the — * * or a * 


F * 
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| manity for his theme, is ſure at leaſt of being 1 un- 5 ! 


intereſted point to carry, any ſecret motive of his 5 ; 


id * 


_ _ of the intereſts of the poor. I cannot but concelys 
| that this muſt haye been the caſe with ſeveral pybli- 
actions, in which humanity and charity are ſo inter. 
mixed with rates, labour, and proviſions, that the 
reader may naturally take them all for ſynonimous 
terms, and think the road to heaven is to diſpenſe 
_ liberally to the poor ; no matter how, for What pur = 
. pole, , ee 0.00 
dealing, and to keep clear from jumbling ſuch 
1 diffetent matters into the ſame account. What is 
the objet in view? Is it merely to raiſe rates and 
labour, and fink proviſions indiſcriminately to all = 
the poor, till they may live idle as well as induſ- 
trious? Or, is it to reduce the neceſſities of the | 
poor to ſuch a balance with their means of A . 
ing them, that they may be comfortable and happy 
who ate or have been induſtrious? If the latter is 
n n * | 1 e F 
not the point, I am perfectly in the dark, 33 
Now let us lightly examine the matter thus 
ſtated. Suppoſe. Fe price of labour raiſed, who 
will be the better? I reply, not thoſe who moſt 
want it; and this from the facts of the preſent. 
| tour: not a fourth of the riſe will go to thoſe whoſe. 
Former low earnings moſt demanded” an increaſe. 
SBasuppoſe the poor. rates to riſe, will that remedy he 
evil? Not a jot; thoſe (it is very plain) are dif- 
penſed by no rules of want or propriety, but are 
given to them who earn the greateſt wages inſtead - 
Hk the leaſt. But the price of proviſions may be 
funk? True; but the ſuppoſition muſt be Oper 
te whole kingdom, not on diviſion according to 
- neceſſity, but a general average; and I think 1 


= 


| beg to be excuſed from" fith wholeſale 


| * 


| "have proved ſufficiently clear, that the variations - 
will beas wild as the winds ; thoſe who can hardly 
Jive would have no relief, and others who rn 
Pleptifully would be eaſed ro _idleneſs. | Theſe fup- 
Politions are not more capricious than the facts have 
| appearedto be throughout three-fourths of England. 
V ©; x0 Rn 
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Does not all this tend ſtrongly. to prove. what I 
| have remarked more than once before, that the 
r laws of this kingdom are ſo thoroughly d. 
fective, that let the poor be ever ſo diſtreſſed ou 
cannot relieve them wich tolerable equality; vou 
muſt ſpend. ten ſhillings in miſchief, in order to lay vx 
out half-a-crown effectually? e 
But by Ra 7 1 the coiner-ione of the r 
ument for granted, ſuppoſing that the poor are 
ae through geceſſity; th the . A 
aver. That ſome few may be ſo, nobody can de- 
ny; but it would be the ſame under the beſt regu» 
lations that could 'poſſibly. be framed, for human 
laws can never exclude exceptions ; but i in ſuch de- - _ 
| bates. as ths we. muſt reaſon. only on the mul- Fo 
> ter EY W a: 
"Wane I allow, : are numerous; but 2 name | 
are we to give to thoſe that are voluntarily embraced, 
in order for indulgence. in tea and ſugar? I again 
repeat, that this is not in reference to a few indivxi. 
duals, it is to the point with the whole body of the 
poor. Rates are to riſe enormouſly ; labour to do 
the ſame; and the prices of proviſions are to be 
ſunk, contrary. to all the laws of common ſenſe; 
what? Not to houſe, clothe, or ſupport Jour k 
poor; not to alleviate their ſickneſs, ſupport their e 
_ old-age, or fill their bellies with beef or pudding. 
but to enable them to drink tea. Labour has riſen 
23 per cent. in 18 years, and rates 64 per cem. in 
the ſame time, in order that the poor might drink = 
tea twice inſtead of once a-day. In 20 feats more 
we may look for ſuch another riſe; moſt  alfuredly - 
it mall: 5 that, inſtead of twice, they may have 
their tea thrice a-day. There is no clearer fact 
than that two perſons, the wife and one daughter, 
for inſtance, drink ing tea once a day, amounts, in 
a year, to a fourth of the price of all the wet 
conſumed by a family of five perſonss; twice a- dax. 
8 _ +» that thoſe. wie leave off two tea - pa q 
Cas a 1 


* POTTER 


- drinkitigs; can afford to eat heat at double be 
price (calculated at 68. a büſhel). 


Under ſuch circumſtances, will A one com; 


plai of the price of Wheat on account of the 


And Who but an idiot will reffect on à man, 100 | 
not feeing the propriety of heavily taxing the king- 


dom, that the poor may have the greater plenty of 
tea and fſupar ; for as to the neceflartes © 


" Hat . are continue 


abfur n *. 


I am no enemy to che poor Specht RY, 2 


4 which their induſtry carns in whatever they 


eaſe: let them drink Burgundy. if they thuſe; 

t let it not be with money raiſed by rates; and 
let not the fools in politics harrangue on the neceſ- 
- of ailing the price of labour, that tea may 
. fupply che place of milk, or that wine ſhould be ſub- 
ſtitutedd for beer: out anceſtors raxed thernfelyes 30 
wich other views. e 
A very few facts, well Athene wo wot: of 8 
the eyes of thoſe who do not voluntarily hut them 

The price of labour has riſen more than proviſions, 
rates have increaſed enormouſly, and for no uſe bar 
providing tea, — I have a pretty cleat idea of theſe 

two oints, but they will admit of more decifive ; 


Proofs s than 1 have given here *. 


PRUSSIA. The aſtoniſting efforts % 4 


his Proflian majeſty during the laſt wat, renders'every 


Brie concerning him intereſting. The fol- i 


Political diſquifition was written and pub. 
lifted e the war began, and though in part ix 


bas been found contrary to events yet, as the king 
eſcaped that war, and is now much more powerf be 
_ than before, the e e as PEE EY 


28 L ver. 
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life, all 
te rubbiſh hit has been Fringe concerning their 


Krings of falſehoods and ; 


Fo 
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It 1 no difficultthing toſhew the reader that 
the revolutions in Ruſſia, in Sweden, and in Holland, | 
11 foreſeen, and fotetold ſome years before they „ 
bay zened ;. but we will confine, ourſelves; at preſent | 
e points immediately before us. And though 
| al the world allows that there never was a cabinet 
more impenetrable than that of the preſent king of 
Pruſſia, yet, we ſhall endeavour to ſhew, that as ot 
paſt conjectures have not. been altogether vain, % 25 
we are able to gueſs at what his politics may Pro- 5 
duce in time tocome. We weregnclined tothink that 
upon the concluſion. of a general peace, that monarch | 
might be induced to change his ſyſtem; but upon 
ſeeing the peace concluded at Aix la Chapelle, and 
conſidering the conduct of other powers, We are clearly 
of opinion that time is not yet come. We are {a> 
tisfied that the ſchemes formed for abaſing —_ 
cumſcribing the power of this monarch, will have a 
contrary effect; and chat inſtead of diminiſhing, there Wn 
is the higheſt probability that they will ingreaſe his 
power. We were always, and are ſtill of opinion, „„ 
that he might be detached from France; and that he +08 
will never be the dupe of France: but we ſee no 
ground for ſuppoſing that roper meaſures, wy Po 
deen taken to bring about the former, or that 9 
the ſteps he is now taking, he. is i danger. of . 
ing into the latter... . 
He has great forces, large revenues, a. genius ca- 
pable of conducting both, and a moderation — . 
will reſtrain him = om attempts ſuperior to theſe.” 
He knows perfectly well the grandeur of the ſove- 
reign muſt be. eſtabliſhed on the welltare of tige 
ſubject; and this has excited him to ſhew the lame —  *Þ 
regard for the happineſs. of his people, as for te 
extenſion of his own, power, or rather has induced Þ 
him to make the latter always ſubſervient to tze 
; former. He is known to have an inclination ta 
become a maritime power, or Which is the ſame ' 
tt:ing in other BiH a, ahl * ſubj ects to in- 
Vor. II. | "Mo , _ creaſe _ 
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creaſe their wealth by their induſtry, through the 
channels of foreign trade.- Yet though there are 


many, and amongſt them, perhaps ſome ſtateſmen 


who treat this as a chimera, yet we hold the direct 
__ contrary, and are inclined to think that this mo- 
narch and his ſucceſſors will actually carry that 
point; and we think ſo, becauſe there is no great 
improbability in ſuppoſing that they may be ſome 
time or other maſters of a ſea coaſt, four or five 
hundred miles in extent, It would require more 
time, and more room than we have at preſent to 
beſtow, to endeavour the explanation of this, ſo 


as to bring it within the reach of every capacity: 


but whoever will conſult the maps, conſider the 
_ preſent ſtate of things, and the vaſt improvements 
| In the power of an abſolute monarch to make, who 
knows what he is doing, and what is to be done to 
carry a favourite point, which is at the ſame time 
his people's point as well as his own; I ſay, who- 
ever will reflect on theſe things, will not conſider 
what we have advanced as a viſionary deluſion, 
His views might certainly have been altered, his 
meaſures changed, and his deſigns otherways di- 
rected than they are. But then this did not depend 
entirely upon him, there muſt have been a concur- 
tence in other powers to have brought this about, 


for to manage a wife prince, and one true to his 


— J 


own intereſts, he muſt be ſhewn that thoſe. who 


deſire to have him for a friend and Ally, have no 
intention to reſtrain, no inclination to defeat the 
meaſures he takes for that purpoſe, while they are 
not deſtructive or dangerous to them, To mani- 
feſt a diſpofition contrary to this, is ſufficient to 
give another biaſs to his councils ; and when we ſee 
a2 prince of the king of Pruſſia's turn, continue 
atmed at an immenſe expence, we muſt conclude. 
that he has ſome great enterprize in view, Which, 
whenever time ſhalk diſcloſe, it will alſo diſcover 
that he took proper meaſures for carrying thar 
e ö 1 8 . „ „ „„ 
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point, whateves it is that thoſe armaments were 
meant to compaſs. 

The ſituation of his Pruſſian majeſty⸗ 8 territories, 1 
is ſuch as obliges him to have a conſtant eye to the 


affairs of the North, where no power was ever pre- 
dominant, but his predeceſſors ſuffered for it, and 
their , dominions and eſtates. With reſpe& to the 
dukes of Courland they have been, gene ſpeak- 
ing, cloſely allied to the houſe of Brandenburg by 
marriage, which ſhews the antient connection of 
their intereſts. The province of Samogitia in Po- 
land; with the dutchy of Courland, divide the ducal 
Pruſſia from the territories of the Czarina; and 
therefore in the preſent ſtate of things, it is but na- 
tural that the king of Pruſſia ſhould deſire to ſee 
the hands of the 5 

inhabitants of Courland ſet entirely free, becauſe 
he might then flatter himſelf, that in caſe at any 
time hereaſter the troubles of Germany ſhould re- 
vive, his territories. would be ſafe hg any ſudden 
 inyalion by the Ruſſians, _ 


It is alſo very likely that he would 1 glad to 1 
annex what the Swedes till retain in Pomerania, 7 
to the reſt of that country which. is already in his | 


poſſeſſion, not from any jealouſy of the Swedes, 


or from a deſire of aggrandizing himſelf at the, ex- 
pence of his neighbours and allies, but on the 


' ſcore of convenience, and the better connection of 
his eſtates. We may from thence infer that he will 


never {eek to procure this in any other than in an 


7 


amicable way, and with the conſent of the Swedes, 
in conſideration of ſome kind of equivalent or 


other, which may be alſo more acceptable to them. 


It may be, this acquiſition is ſtill at a great diſ- 
3 and it may be. alſo that the meaſures which 

$: great monarch has concerted in reference to 
FE affairs of the North, will bring this about ſooner. © 


olanders ſtrengthened, and the | 


than is generally imagined. But be that as it will, 


there i is n e that whenever i it is N 
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the Pe of Pruffia will be Kr n deb 1 
thereby, and the liberties of the empire will then 
and in need of no guardian without the limits of 


Germany, While rheſe deſigns attract the thoughts, 
and employ the hands of this active prince, he will 


| of certainly maintain a good correſpondence with all 
| "thoſe powers that are neighbours to him, in reſpect 
t the reſt of his dominions, which will leave the 


inhabitants of the United Provinees at full liberty 


to redreſs their own grievances, in their own 'man- 


ner, and to recover the antient ſtrength and vigour 
of their government, in conſequence of reſtoring 
that form under which it was firſt conſtituted, and 
for a long ſeries of years happily flouriſhed. 


But whenever thoſe ſtruggles for power, Which 
at preſerit embarraſs and diliract the potentates of 
the North ſhall be, by negotiation or otherwiſe com- 


poſed, we have very little room to doubt that his 
majeſty of Pruſſia will again turn his views towards 
"the countries of -Cleves and Gueldres, and the prin- 


 cipality of Eaſt Friezland, where he has the Vety 
important and commodious port of Embden, to 
faeilitate the ſchemes he may form in favour of ihe 
commerce of his ſubjects, to which there is ho 
doubt but he will apply himſelf with equal induftr y 
and ſpirit, whenever the tranquility of Europe ſhall 
be ſo thoroughly ſertled as that he has ho reaſon - 
do ſuſpect his neighbours may force him ſuddenly 
to a Far, While his councils are Whelly taken 'vp 
in cultivating” the arts of peace. His erecting an 
Aflatic company, demonſtrates What we have” ad- 


vanced to be truth. 


He will by that time have el Vi d himſelf the 
ee of whatever. aſſiſtance” France may have 
Found it her intereſt. to give him, for more than 
that ſhe will never give, and his ſenſe of this Will 
_ engage him not to perſiſt any longer in the po-. 
ſecution of meaſures acceptable 'to the cout” of 
| . Verlailles, than they are conducive to the extenſion, . 
1 r 
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or eſtabliſhment of his power and influence.” He 
will then ſee that independeney, and the being at 


the head of the proteſtant intereſt in Germany, is 


ſufficient to gratify his utmoſt, ambition; and to 
raiſe him to the higheſt point of authority, by mak - 
ing him courted and reſpected by all his neigh + 


bours, and, as occaſions offer, a bre of all 1 


their differences; "EET 4 


are built upon ſolid and rational foundations; where-. 
as thoſe who fancy that he will be ſome time or 


other ſwallowed up by a great confederacy- of power-. 


ful neighbours, or deſpoiled of a great part of his 
territories, are not able to offer either facts or argu - 


ments to countenance their opinions; ſince hitherte 
we have never ſeen him attempt beyond his ſtrengrh®,. 
Notwithſtanding the events of the laſt war, this 


was politically juſt, for that confederacy va con- 


trary to every idea in the ſyſtem of Europe, and at 
laſt ended in fixing che Pruſſian power on yer 


ſtronger foundations. The king is Certain 


Tos ene kruation, than on the day t e w. war | 
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JEPRESEN TAT 10N. (Of the colonies.) 


- The ſcheme of American repreſentatives, W 


Was =» ele upon in a pamphlet publiſhed, by. the wr 
direction of the late an * 18 dag refuted 6 Te 


in an anſwer to it, | 


But let us ſuppoſe "44 happy, time arrived, when | 
the author comes into the miniſtry, and is to realize 
his ſpeculations. The writs are iſſued for electing 5 
ay for America, and the Weſt- Indies. Some e 
provinces receive them in ſix weeks, ſome. i in, ten, „ 


ſome in twenty. A veſſel may be loſt, . and t 


ſome- provinces may not receive them at all. Rot 7 


_ evi it be that they all receive them at once A 
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the ſhorteſt time. A proper ſpace muſt be given 
for proclamation, and for the election, ſome weeks at 


leaſt. But the members are choſen, and if the ſnips 
are ready to ſail, in about ſix more they arrive in 
London. In the mean time the parliament has ſar, 
and buſineſs far advanced without American repre- 
ſentatives. Nay, by this time it may happen that 
the parlia nent is diſſolved, and then the members 
ſhip themſelves again, to be again elected. The 


writs may arrive in America before the poor mem- 


bers of a parliament in which they never ſat, can ar- 
rive at their ſeveral provinces, A new intereſt is 


formed, and they find other members are choſen 


_ whilſt they are on the high ſeas. But if the writs. 
and members arrive together, here is at beſt a new 

trial of {kl} amongſt the candidates, after one ſet 
of them have well aired themſelycs wow ee 


voyages of ' 6000 miles. 


However, ia order to facilitate r thing o 
_ "the author, we will ſuppoſe them all once more 
elected, and ſteering again to old England with a 
0d heart, and a fair weſterly wind in their ſtern. | 
On their arrival they find all in a hurry and buſtle; 
in and out; condolence and congratulation; the 


crown is. demiſed. Another parliament is to be 


called. Away back to America again on a fourth 
- voyage, and to a third election. Does the authot 
mean to make our 0 as immortal in their per- 


ſonal as in their politic character? Or whilſt: he 


bountifully adds to their life, will he take from 
them their prerogative of diſſolving" parliaments, - 
in favour of the American union? Or are the 
American repreſetitatives to be perpetual, and ta 
Ke: neither demiſes of the TrOWn, nor diffolutions | 


9 a n e en, 


15 t theſe things may be granted to hin; with. 3 
th bringing him much nearef to his point: What 
does he think of re- election? Is the American 
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che only one to be exempted from the ceremony of 


re- election? How: will this great politician preſerve 
the rights of electors, the fairneſs of returns, and 
the privilege of the houſe of commons, as the ſole 
judge of ſuch conteſts? It would certainly - = 
glorious fight» to have eight or - ten: petitions, or 


double returns from Boſton and Barbadoes, from 
Philadelphia and Jamaica, the members returned, 


and the petitioners with all their train of attorneys, 
ſolicitors, mayors, ſelect men, provoſt marſhals, and 
about five hundred ot a thouſand: witneſſes come to 
the bar of the hauſe of commons.  Poffibly we 
might be interrupted in the enjoyment of this 


pleaſing ſpectacle if a war ſhould break out, and 
our conſtitutional fleet loaded with members of par- 


liament, returning officers, petitioners, and wit- 
: neſſes, the electors and elected ſhould become a 
prize to the French or Spaniards, and be conveyed 
to Carthagena, or to La Vera Ctuz, and from! : 
thence, perhaps, to Mexico or Lima, there to re- 
main until a cartel for: members of ene e _ | 
be ſettled, or until the war is ended. . 
In ae the author has little ſtudied: die buß⸗ . 
0 nes os he might have known that ſome: of the 
conſiderable provinces of America, ſuch for 
inſtance as Connecticut and Maſſachuſets Bay, 
men who can afford, 
at a diſtance from their own eſtates, to ſpend 5 
thouſand pounds a year. Ho can theſe provinces 
be repreſented at Weſtminſter ? If * province 
pays them, they are American agents with ſalaries, 
and not independent members of parliament. It is 
true, that formerly in England members had ſala- 
ries from their conſtituents; but they all had fa. 
laries, and were all in this wayſon a par. If theſe 
repreſentatives have no ſalaries, then they — 
muſt add to the liſt of our penſioners, and depen. 
dants at coùrt, or —4 1 e: Wee id no al- F 


moſt- 


have not in each of. them two, 


American 
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Enough of this viſionary union, in PT en- 
travagance appears without any fancy, and the 
judgment is ſhocked- wirhout. any thing to refreſn 


the imagination. It looks as if the author had 


dropped down from the moon, without any know- 
ledge of the general nature of this globe, of the 
general nature of its inhabitants, without the leaſt 
acquaintance. with the affairs of this country. Go- 
vernor Pownal has handled the ſame ſubject. T0 
do him juſtice, he treats it upon far more rational 
principles of ſpeculation, and much more like a 
man of buſineſs. He thinks (erroneouſly, 1 con- 
ceive, but he does think) that our legiſlative rights: 
ate incomplete without ſuch a repreſentation. It 


is no wonder, therefore, that he endenvours by every 
means to obtain it. Not like our author, who is al- 


ways on velvet. He is aware of ſome difficulties, | 
and he propoſes ſome ſolutions. But nature is tog 
hard for both theſe authors: and Ametica is; and 
ever will be, without actual repreſentation in the houſe 
of commons: nor will any miniſter be wild enough 
even to propoſe ſuch a repreſentation in parliament, 
however he may chuſe to throw out that project, 5 
together with others equally far from his real op- 
efigns, merely to fall 
in with the different views, and captivate the aſſec- : 
tions of different ſorts of men u,. 
RE PU BLAG. It is natural fornattifiablis 
* have omy a {mall territory ; otherwiſe it cannot 
long ſubliſt. ty an extenſwe republic there ae 
8 of large fortunes; and conſequently: of leſs 


moderation; there; art truſts to conſiderable to be 


== in any ſingle ſubject ; he has intereſts ofthis = 
on, he ſoon begins: to think that he may be happy . 
and glorious by :oppreſling his fellow citizens; and 
thay me Weser e en e ne we "Ow _ 
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In an” extenſive republic,” the public good is ſa 
crificed to a thouſand private views; it is ſubor- 
dinate to exeeptions, and depends on accidents. In 
2 ſmall one, the intereſts of the public is more 
obvious, better underſtood, and more within the = 
reach of every citixen; "abuſes have leſs extent, an * 
of courſe are leſs- protected. en e * 
The long duration of the republic of Sparta, W 
was owing to her having continued in the ſame ex ] 
tent of territory after all her wars. The ſole aim 9 
of Sparta was Wy "AE" 1 4 ſole advantage of "= 
her liberty, glory. 435 0 
It was the ſpirit of the Gree xjepublite3s to be as i 
contented with their territories, as with their laws. 1 
Athens was firſt fired with ambition, and gave it to \ 7, 
Lacedæmon; but it was an ambition rather of 4 
commanding a free people, than of governing flaves; 
rather of directing than breaking the union. All 
was loſt upon ſtarting up of monarchy, a a govern- 
ment Whoſe one” is more turned to increaſe w 
| dominion. SO © ODE AUR BET 
_ "Excepting' particular circum tanices, it is/difficule. 
for any rene than a republican government to 5 
ſubſiſt long in a ſingle tow” A prince of ſo be” 
ty a ſtate, would naturally endeavour to oppreſs 
. ſubjects, becauſe his power would be great while 1 
the means of enjoyi ing it, or of cauſing it to be re- „ 
ſpected, would be inconſiderable. | 65 — conſe-" Hr 
quetice ig, he would trample upon his On 
the other hand, fuch a ew Nor ey | | 
_ cruſhed by a foreign, or even a 8 80810 . 
the people might every inſtant unite and riſe ußß 
againſt him. New as ſoon as the ſovereign of a 
ſingle town is expelled, the — over; but if 
| he hs frat towns, it only * u fue . _— 
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The force of laws in one, and the prince's arm in che 5 
other, are ſufficient to direct and maintain the whole, 


But in a Popular ſtare one ſpriog more is -necellary, | 
namely virtue. 


What I have ol advanced i is confirmed by tbe 
unanimous teſtimony of hiſtorians, and is extremely 


agreeable to the nature of things. For it is clear, 


that in a monarchy where he Who commands the 


execution of the laws, generally thinks himſelf 


above them; there is leſs need of virtue than in a 


popular goverment, where the perſon entruſted with 
the execution of the laws 1 is denkende his being 


ſubject to their direction. 


Elear it is alſo. that a monarch, who! through bad 
advice, or indolence, ceaſes to enforce the execution 
of the laws, may eaſily repair the evil: he has on- 


5 to follow other advice, or to ſhake off this indo - 


lence. But when in a popular government there is 


a ſuſpenſion of the laws, as this can proceed ag. 


from the corruption of the. republic, the ate 4 
 cerjainly undone. - 


A very. droll ſpectacle at was in the laſt A 25 
behold the impotent efforts of the Engliſh towards 


the eſtabliſhment of democracy. As they who had 
a ſhare in the direction of public wy Sr were void. 


of virtue; as their ambition was inflamed by the 
ſucceſs of the moſt daring of their members, (Crom- 
well) as the prevailing parties were ſucceſſively 


animated by the ſpirit, of faction, the government 


Was continually changing : the people, amazed at ſq; 0 


many n in vain attempted to erect a £ 
monwealth. 


dergone the mot violent ſhocks, they were obliged: 


to have recqurſe to the very g menen they: i 


ſo wantonly proſcribed. , - - 


The politic Greeks, WhO lived 1 Soda: a popular 
government, knew no other ſupport than virtue. 
Mn he modern lohabitants c of that Connery are e intirely 
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At length when the country had 3 5 


REPUBLIC r 
taken up with manufactures, eee finances, 
e w and luxury. ve) op * 

When virtue is baniſhed, ambition invades the 
minds of thoſe who are diſpoſed to receive it, and 
avarice poſſeſſes the whole community. The ob- 
jects of their deſires are changed; what they were 
Foud of before is become indifferent; they were 
free while under the reſtraint of laws, but they ? 
would fain now be free to act againſt law; and as 
each citizen is like a ſlave who has run away from 
his maſter, what was a maxim of equity he calls 
rigour; what was a rule of action he ſtiles con- 
ſtraint; and to precaution he gives the name of 
fear. Frugality, and not the thirſt of gain, now 
paſſes for avarice. Formerly the wealth of indi: 
viduals conſtituted the public treaſure; but now 
this is become the patrimony of private perſons. 
The members of the common- wealth riot in the 
public ſpoils, and its ſtrength is only the n of a 
few, and the licentiouſneſs of many. Fon: 
Athens was poſſeſſed of the ſame auinber of 15 
forces when ſhe triumphed ſo gloriouſly; and when 
with fo much infamy ſhe was enſlaved. She had 
twenty thouſand citizens when ſhe defended the 
Greeks againſt the Perſians, when ſhe contended for 
empire with Sparta, and invaded Sicily. She had 
_ rwenty thouſand: when Demetrius Phalereus num- 
bered them, as ſlaves are told by the head in the 
market place. When Philip attempted to lord it 
over Greece, and appeared at the gates of Athens, 
the had even then loſt nothing but time, We my. 
ſee in Demoſthenes how difficult it was to awake herr 
ſhe dreaded Philip, not as the enemy of her liberty, 
but of her pleaſures. (** They had paſſed a lax 
which rendered it a capital crime for any one to 
propoſe applying the money deſigned for the the- 
tres, to military ſervice.“) This famous city, Which 
5 a nn 1 Oy e and —_ _—_— 6 


188 REPUBLIC 
been ſo often deſtroyed, had as often riſen; out of 
her aſhes, Was overthrown at Cheronea, and at one 
blow deptived of all hopes of reſource. What does 
it avail: her that Philip "ſends back her priſoners, if 
he does not return her men? It was ever after as 
eaſy to triumph over the Athenian: forces, as it wad, 
5 been difficult to ſubdue her virtue. 5 
How was it poſſible for Carthage to maintaiq : 
her ground? When Hannibal, upon his _— | 
made prætor, endeavoured to hinder the m- 
ſtrates from plundering the public, did they not 
complain of bim to the N Wretches Who 
would fain be citizens without a city, and beholden 
for their riches to their very deſtroyers! Rome ſoon 
inſiſted upon having three hundred of their princi- 
pal citizens as hoſtages; ſhe obliged: them next to- 
ſurrender their arms and ſhips ; and then ſhe de- 
clared war. From the: deſperate efforts of this de- 
tenceleſs city, one may judge of what ſhe might have 
e in Her full VI ur, and en 1 5 N 


| AnrspookAcy, f N ee ee 

1 virtue is e ee in a popular government, 
it is requiſite allo under an ariſtocracy.  Fruevit 

is, that in the latter-it-is-not ſo abſolutely; requiſite: - 
The people, who in reſpect to the nobility; ate 
the 4 as E ſubjects with regard to a monarch, - 
are reſtrained: by de) laws, They have therefore 
leſs occaſion Fn virtue, than the people in a demo- 
cracy. But how are the nobility to be reſtrained ? 
They who are to execute the laws againſt their col- 0 
leagues, and will immediately! perceive they are 
acting againſt themſelves. Virtue is therefore ne- 
0 3 in this denne from che "RY nature of the 
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5 vigour; unknown to democracy. The nobles form 
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rticular intereſt, reſtrain the N it is ſuffi- 
cient that there are laws in being to ſee them'exe- ; 


5 cuted. 


But eaſy as it may be 75 the body of the — 
to reſtrain the people, it is difficult to reſtrain them - 
ſelves. Such is the nature of this conſtitution, that 
it ſeems to ſubject the very ſame perſons to the 
power of the 857 and at the 1 1 time to nope 

them. 6 N * 

Now ſuch a body as « this can e iel only 
two ways; either by a very eminent virtue, which 
puts the nobility in ſome meaſure on a level with 
the people, and may be the means of forming a 
great republic; or by an inferior virtue which puts 

them at leaſt upon a level with one 'afiorhiery and 
on this their preſervation depends. 
Moderation is therefore the very ſoul of this g- 
vernment; a moderation I mean founded on vir- 
tue, not chat which proceeds from ee and 
puſillanimity. WA 
—REVENDT E (Public.) Public 1 revenue 8 robe. 
in England, by the long parliament, November 
1640, to nnen N $i 5 5 Tet: 


The ſubſidies | AE iy - £00,000 "0; . 
The mies _ 32,780,721 13 © + 
Tonnage and poundage | 5,700,000 o Oo. 
Captives 102, 0 0 


Sale of Irim langs 1,322, 50 dow. 
| Conttiburions Tor: ha „ 
proteſtants 180,000 e 
Forces for defence of 3 
particular counties I 4,141,088 9 8 
reits een, "0,200,000". @ 
Duty on cls - 850,000 o!: 
Ditto on Wants W 
Sequeſtations of eſtates tt iy 4 7 i 
Poſtage of ws „ 30 1000 ©: 


0 & a} S S 0 * K 
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* 4 2 
* 4 * 
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Wine licence N "of 2,200... 0 10 ; 
6n)n)n 0 es eee. 5 
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0 ompolition for court of 
V 
. Oe to public ſervice © 
1 . 0 Vintner's delinquency . 
. | Compoſitions for eſtates | 
Sale of Engliſh lands 
Settled out of gentle- ) 

men's eſtates to pay P. 
. | Compound with Iriſh as” 


linquents 


5 To the houſe of com- 
mamons, fourteen years 
N PF 
Free gifts to the ſaints, 
Vir. in mone 
I es ( 
In eſtates per s 5 
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® v © 0 4 A 
k WERNSG (navigable:)- By an accotint kept f 
cutting the new canal at Cheſter, in the year 778 „ 
5 5 dp, that a canal dug 100 feet wide at top, 
deep, and 60: wide at bottom, coſt 28 
10 feet, which amounts to 95097. 45. per 
9 1 that the expence of that canal, 20 miles, did 
not exceed 15000 “/. but for a canal from the Trent 
to che Severn, half rheſe dimer 10r 
purpoſes. i 207 600% 25 T3 | 
A barge 120 feet long, 15 feet bean 00 draw 
ing 2 feet water, is equal in weight to 3600 cubic r 
feet ʒ each foot cubic weighing 70 pounds, amounts f 
to 25200 pounds weight; this barge; if daW - = 
with 6 horſes, ' wilt carry 126 torts,” with 2 feet 
water, ur very little more. Gs 
RUSSIA. The . char moſs ate the 5 
attention of Europe at preſent is that af Ruſſia 7 
and it muſt be confeſſed that empire has tiſen in a 
manner very ſurpriaing, and hitherto has thewh 
none but marks of riſing t the 427 of der meridian = 
moſt afſuredly i not yet come. 3 
here is a Ruſſian influence frireallins :theebith 
the northern kingdoms, which looks: MER like b 
increaſe of power, and the affairs of Poland are 
ſuch n an ambitious ſovereign ef Ruſſia would. 
wiſh for: a concatenation of events which; joked = 
With thei late great ſucceſſes againſt the Turks, 
may have conſequences. much beyond the icens 
commonly embrated at preſent. It is not a po 
well knit together in irs limbs for tlie chretening 
 wunivertal apple but its growth; with6vr any ſuch 
magnitude, may be the — ws woch trouble th, RR. 
the reſt of Europe! / . Wk G 'F 3 8 5 
Woll geustec, a0 ver y popt provintes, All. 1 
ed with iaduſtry; cultivation, and 9 wn ate er 
been the ſource of the power of the great empires, | 
4 | ns that have juſtly alarmed the 
world: vie ideas of fuck, * . een — 
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conqueſts adds dominions, whoſe Wann is 


greater than the original; there gan never be a good 
union off the parts; but, on the contrary, a diſſo· 
nance and diviſion in manners, language, temper, 
Kc. that muſt ſhake the hole to the foundations 
on the leaſt failure of ſucceſs» If the progteſs of 


great power be traced from the be ginning of the 
world to the preſent day, I do not Ten there can 


be any reaſon to dread the utmoſt that ever ean be : 
£ accompliſhed by the Ruſſians! 240 061 3 
|  »: T have ſeen a manuſcript 8 4 plan for 


improving the vaſt dominions of the Ruſſians, which, 


it is affirmed, | know not. how. truly, has been 
debated in the eouncils of her imperial majeſty; 
and ſome edicts, ſince iſſued, ſhew an approbation 
- 0k US And. give ſome; reaſons to. ſuppoſe; when a 
Fegß happens, that it will be more conſidered.” 
5 lab principal propoſition is, to draw all the in- 
itants from the northern and ęaſtern parts df the 
0 _— and plant them in the ſoutherm;provinces, 


Which extend from Poland to the Euxine and Ce- 


Pian Seas, to people fully the tract to the ſoutb. 
15 cow, particulatly the 
1 5 Ukraine, Little and Grim T artary, and all the pro- 
vinces on the two ſeas; to unite them with ſuch 
cConqueſts as may be made from the; Turks, leay- 
5 ing all Siberia, the Tartarian and northern tracts, 
b ſo many abſolute deſarts. 229411 P 33. ie 
% le is adſerted jhat the empreſs has twenty millions = 
Hf ſubzects, bur is unable to draw from, thema a forge | 
15 dee e reaſon of their being ſeattered . 
1 e uch immenſe countries. 5 
++ The idea is as bold a one as could. be conceiveds _ 
568 the ſouthern, tracts of the eden -welliknown 
- » 8.0 paſt « of as fertile tracts of land as any in Eu- 
ez all the productions of agriculture that are eu- 
orted from Ruſſia, particularly hemp and fla, 
th »Produce of the Manie the ſouthern Te 
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tracts of che Don and the Wolga are à moiſt nch ſoil; 
thoſe on the Euxine and Caſplan ſeas ſome of chem 


_ dryer” and more hilly,” but woriderfolly. adapted to 


cultivation: and the provinces. now'/conquered from 


the Turks, and which it” is not "d6abted* but the 


empreſs will retain; having eauſedt the 'oaths'of al- 
legiance to be adminiſtred to all the inhabitants as 


faſt as ſhe conquered them. All theſe provinces 
are ſome of the richeſt and moſt fruitful in Eutope, 


and if they were peopled on this! or any plan would 


form an empire wen nere powerful that the Ruſ- 
I ſian is at preſent. , e 1 090 36: "2 SA) - 


But the Abe 0h this' tract of country 185 if 


any things more important than the Tennels of . 


the ſoil. It preſerves the gommunication with the 
Baltic, including the province of Livonia, &t. and 


the city of St. Peterſburg; with all the tract detween 
them and the Euxine, which borders on Poland, 


Te and Turkey, Thus the great ſtrength. 


of the empire would be concentered in that part 
where attacks could alone be apprehended,” where 


it might be uſed with the greateſt” probability of 


making acquiſitions of importance; with the vaſt 


advantage of being ready for ſuch Wars, Without 


FS 


deſarts of a thouſand: miles to ane which has 
always hicherto been the Caſe, 527 . 
But relative to future operations agaight the. | 
Turks, the importance of theſe ſouthefn tracts, be- 


ing filled wich people and cultivated; is immenſe; 
_ the greateſt acquiſitions! Wich the Ruſſtany can 
look to, even in their boldeft ſucceſſes, are the Bu- 
ropa rovinces of che Turkiſm empire:” This ac- | 


nfirion indeed mighe move the alouly' of the 
erman 


potentates to ſo great a degree, as to ren- 


Jereit nent to impoſſible to be made; but never- 


theleſs the views towards it may feen, the 1 


; 1 the „ 4 ir debared. ee 


„ 


* 
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= of ſmall conſequence; for while W 
immenſe between Moſcow and the Nieſter are 
waſtes, the more ſouthern conqueſts would be as it 
were cut off from the main body of the empire, and 
at ſuch a; diſtance, that all idea of contiguity and 

compactneſs would be deſtroyed; whereas if the 
_ _ vaſt geſarts of ee eee 
empire were neglected, and theſe more valuable 
provinces peopled, the whole weight and force of 
the empire would bear pre pk upon Turkeys | 
and r readily unite the conqueſts with the-original, 

The 2 object would be to extend the empire 


editerranen ſea, ſo as to poſſeſs in one con- 


5 db tract of cultivated Sonny: all the provinces 
that bordered on that ſea, and extended to the 
Euxine, Caſpian, and Baltic, which would certain 


comprehend a tract ſituated in the moſt; e 


tageous manner for wealth an youre ein * 
libly be imagined, 
T beſe, it muſt. be confeſſed, are vaſt. pins of 
greatneſs 3. but they, do; not ſeem to be impoſſible, 
or even improbable, There is in the Turkiſh/pro- 
vinces of /Eyrope a principle of inſecurity chat bas 
never en ; it is, the bulk of che inhabi- 
rants being Greeks, the r 7 
Greek . og of the Eaſt, which was overthrown 


1 the Turks under Mahomet II. a governing peo- 
ple, that do. not mix and become one with the 


La governed, muſt ever be inſecure. Monte | 
_ teſquieu hay illuſtrated, this maxim n 0098 * 
ſtances much to the purpoſe, 

The Gr throughout the 1 European 
| provinces, are very numerous; miſerably inte ol 
- by the ks, oe: 8 * them in meme 
to r * Peter the Greats N er 1 


2 _ . Weir a. for — - BAT. ” 
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men of this has been ſeen in the quick and active 
ſubmiſſion of the provinces of Walachia and Mol- 
_ davia to the Ruſſians, and their flocking in crowds 
with the greateſt haſte to ſwear allegiance to the 
empreſs as their ſo n. The Greeks of the Mo- 
rea were likewiſe a — 1-0 and ſhewed the fame 
_ eagerneſs to take arms the moment they were coun- 
tenanced by a foreign power. 

This is a circumſtance incredibly ere to 
che Ruſſians; they have the adrantages of fi aghting : 
in a country where every peaſant is a friend 125 
whatever acquiſitions they make, will be of a peo- 
ple who wiſh to be their ſubjects : ſuch acquiſitions 
are 3 hich ſecure, _ not _ 4 
revolutions which are ure to when 
all the is ulld in founded 3 in 1 alone. 
Acqui tions 3 2 circumſtances are infinitely 
deſirable to Ruſſia, as their ſituation brings them 
| nearer to the Mediterranean, and _ them. the. 
Full command of the Black Sea. 1 

be probable event of the preſent war is s clearly 
* deftrudtion of the Turkiſh power in Europe, 
as far, at leaſt, as the circumſtances hitherto men- 
tioned prognoſticate 3 but if the German powers 
unite, in order to prevent ſuch a vaſt acceſſion to 


the Ruſſians, then th turm of affairs cannot be con- - 


jectured, but they would probably terminate very 
differently. European Turkey would be a vaſt ad- 


dition to the Muſcovite e but 1 do not think 


it would 
5 empire. 2 
Probably at peace, or more likely a truce, with Ruſ- 
ia, would be at leiſure to deſtroy the rebels of 
Egypt, and unite all the power of his Afiatic terri- 
_ tories. When he was ſomewhat recovered, the war 


ve the way by any means to univerſal 


he Grand Signior, driven into Aﬀia, and  - 


„ with Ruſſia; for we may be 1 


certain that the Turks would never leave Europe 
wut . eee, to red 9 endleſs 90 
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wars z nor could the Ruſſians well think of thin 7 
their conqueſts far upon the Turks in Aſia, from 
the diſtance and vaſt extentof thoſe provinces; which 
would involve them in greater miſchiefs than the 
power of their enemies. Thus the acquiſition of 
"i Turkey would bring with it the :attend+ 
ance of a perpetual war, in which great ſucceſs would 
rouſe all Perſia and Arabia to arms, and certainly 
excite ſuch a jealouſy in the European potentates as 
» lay the foundation of à ſtorm too: general for the 
wer of the Ruſſians to adventure 
The acquiſition, therefore; with a view: to uni- 
P mogarchy, would undoubtedly fail of its 
end; but if undertaken and pur ſued upon more 
moderate principles, with a view to enlarge the 
wealth and trade of the empire, rather than mak ing 
it a mere ſtep to further conqueſts, it would then 
prove of infaite importance, and be the means of 
diffuſing commerce, manufactures, riches, and po- 
pulation, over all thoſe ſouthern provinces ; the 
conſequence of which I have already explained. 
All. the products of theſe fertile tracts would be 
conveyecd by water directiy to Conſtantinople with 
the utmoſt facility; all the hemp and flax, Which 
now take ſuch a vaſt circuit to get to St. betet ſpurg, 
would have a ready water-carriage to the Mediter- 
ranean: add to this, that European Turkey pro- 
duces numerbde very valuable commodities; which, 
with ſach induſtry as the Ruſſians have ee 
ſince the time of the great Peter, would alone open 
a trade in their ports Which they have been ol 
a from poſſeſſing ſince: the 00 of the 
Turks. The connection of the three ſcas, the Me- | 
diterranean, the Euxine, and the Caſpian, with che 
mr fon of the rich provinces adhacent, Would 
open a trade in thoſe tegions which en probably 8 5 
9 all the riches of Perſia ta t. r 
Theſe circumſtances could not All n 5 5 
C were great e the commerce of the Ruſſian 
epi ; 
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empire, and they would probably increaſe their ha- 
val power in roportion. Here comes the queſtion, 
Where lies the intereſt of England in Tuch revo-. 
jutions? 
In gle IVE; light wet view. theſe ſoppales con 
| queſts, do not ſee any reaſon to dread the power 
of Ruſſia by ſea, from thence, equalling that of 
England. They might gain immenſe wealth by 
their ſale of products, and add much to their ſhip» 

ping, without ſuch a degree of naval power being 
the conſequence. The marine ſtrength of Holland | 
and England did not ariſe from the ſale of products, 
but the one from being for an age the” carriers 
of the whole world, and the other from carrying 
on great commerce in every quarter of the globe, 
and having the ſole ſupply of the molt advantage 
ous colomes the world ever knew. The greateſt 
empires upon earth, whoſe riches and products are 
immenſe, do not therefore” poſſeſs naval power, 
Which rn on an union of circumſtances ver 
different from, and almoſt incompatible with, you 
power by land. To whatever pitch of greatneſs the 
Ruſſians may ariſe, it will undoubtedly be I, land, - 
not by ſea; and, conſidering our alliance,” may ay 8 
natural alliance, with that empire, we have great 
you to expect advantages, rather than evils, om 
5 ſucceeding the Turks in Europe, who have ſo 
long, in the way of commerce, been ſuch faſt 
friends to the French, and occaſionally ſo in arms. 
What may happen in à diſtant period is very 
difficult to conjecture, and very little to the pur- 
poſe. The naval power of England Will fall into 
the loweſt decay of itſelf, without the ſuperior ; 
| power: of any nation being able to haſten it; wien 


a train of miſerable politics has driven the Ameri” 


cans, before their time, to independency, the trade 
of this country will fink, and with it that naval Ee 
power which: was created by it. When ſuch a . 


5 riod arrives, it WII matter very little to this a 1 
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whether the Ruſſians have an hundred or a thouſand | 
fail of the line; but as to their being formidable's to 


a vain idea *. 


us while we preſerve the power we Poſſeſs at 


The houſe of Holſtein will very ſoon as: yall : 
the thrones in the North, and conſequently appear 


known in Europe. 


one of the moſt conſiderable families that has been 
The houſe of Oldenbourg, of 


which are the preſent royal family of Denmatk, is 


the ſame with that of Tan... 8 


The kin 


— 2 


Sweden, who certainly. owes his dignity to the inter- : 


ſition of the Czarina, is the near relation, and as 
133 was the adminiſtrator of the dominions of the 


. 


events have 


Prince Auguſtus of Holſtein 
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duke of Holſtein, now grand duke and heir of Ruſ- 
may poſſibly ob- 
tain the duchy af Courland; and if that ſhould ever 
happen, this houſe will be truly formidable; and if 
all its branches unite, their intereſts muſt neceſſa- 
rily have a great influence on the re affairs of 
Europe; ſuch an influence as our modern politi- 
cians ſeem.. not to have. ſufficiently confi but 
which, I conceive, will daily diſplay itſelf more and 
more. [ Printed in 1752, ſince which feyeral l“ 
happened ſeemingly contradictory ta 
this author's. ideas; but they are rather tranſitory, = 
the a bm af ane remain 2 75 2 
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Ch in 14. (King of ).—The ws territories: of 
this monarch are very far from being extenſive; 
Ko it muſt be allowed that they are very populous, 
and the people of Savoy and of the valleys are n 
rally martial, ſo that, under the two laſt reigns, 
very conſiderable army of regular troops has been 
© 990k Ky kept uPs and che mg can neee 
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loſs to bring forty or fifey thouſand men into the 
feld when occaſion requires it. This force is in- 
deed nothing in compariſon of that of France and 
Spain, but it will appear very conſiderable when com- 
pared with the ſtrength of other Italian princes. Be. 
ſides this, the fortreſſes of Piedmont are in ſo 
order, that his Sardinian majeſty can always make à 
ſtand till he is ſupported by the Auſtrians, which 
le muſt be fo long as they 2 to nene weir 
dominions x in Italy. ne 
Upon theſe principles, th , we may ſafely Fg 
hay i it down, that though his revenue is not ſo large 
as that of the Great Duke, yet he is one of the 
greateſt powers in Italy, and is juſtiy eſteemed ſo 
f by His neighbours, his allies, and his enemies. 
"With rape to the houſe of Bourbon, though x 
will be always decent and x for his Sardinian 
majeſty to preſerve for it a 3 meaſure of reſpect 
and complaiſance, yet as 85 ſafety muſt perpetu- 
ally depend upon the greatneſs of his own ſtrength 


and the limitation of their Power, ſo it can never 


become either requiſite or 
into any cloſe alliance with that family, the aggran- 
dixing of which muſt be always, if not at his ex- 
ere. at the riſque of his ſecurity. There are alſo 
reaſons to believe that France will not eafily 

be drawn 1 with a prince, who Keeps, as 
| je 2 3 of her dominions, and W io 
be juſtiy ſtiled a terror to her, while ſhe is ſo to all 
nos reſt "of her neighbours'; for, without doubt. if 
the king of Sardinia were - thoroughly 
and the houſe of Auſtria at full liberty to 
him, he might carry his arms either into Dit! bhiiny 1 
or Provence, or perhaps into both at the fame time, 
more efficaciouſly than in the laſt or the preceding 

. war; in both which, however, 

have brought the French ek 
 m_ of "ou gear — 
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As to the maritime powers, they are, though at 


2 diſtance, the natural and conſtant allies of the 
monarch of whom we are ſpeaking, becauſe their 
intereſts and his are the ſame ; and if à good port 

could be made in the county of Nice, capable of 

admitting men of war, he would quickly be: able, 


not only to maintain his own freedom, but alſo to 


protect the liberty and independency of Italy againſt 
all invaders, and though he would not be, even 


then, in a capacity of giving law to others. 


3 


Since the alliance between France and Auſtria, 
this prince has been in a more dangerous ſituation | 
than ever his family experienced before, and yet no 
ill effects have reſulted from it, ſufficiently great 
for him to feel; but: this may be attributed tu that 


alliance finding their hands full with a quarrel with 


England and Pruſſia, that would afford them no 
opportunity of involving Italy in flames. Other 
occaſions may ariſe, and probably will, in which 
this alliance may turn out extremely inconvenietit, 
to him. France, Spain, and Auſtria, in cloſe con- 
junction, will doubtleſs think rather of dictating to 
Sardinia than of treating with her ; and her power 


will be inſufficient for reſiſtance, without aſſiſtance. 


In caſe the affairs of Italy come to ſuch a criſis, the 
other Italian potentates ought certainly to enter into 


the cloſeſt connection with his Sardinian majeſty. 70 
the ſame time that the maritime powers would be 


bound, by all the rules of prudence, to ſupport and 
protect ſoch a league of defence ; nor sould te, 
SwitZers, with any appearance; of political ſagacity, 
allow the Sardinian monarch, or the other {maller. _ 
powers of Italy, to be oppreſſed; by a league whoſe! 


ſucceſs could not fail of becoming formidable! ta 


themlelves.... And we may alſo obſerve, that his | 
Pruſſian Majeſty; would. find his intereſt coo -neagly | 
at ſtake, to allow Auſtrian, conqueſts jn-.Piedmont, 
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Spain, Auſtria, Naples, Parma, 8 (&c;. 


ſhould aim at oppreſſing the ſtates of Italy, Eng- 
land, Holland, Switzerland, Venice, the Pope, &c, 


and all Germany. except the Auſtrian dominions, 
would have an e in a firm and , er p- 
poſition. ee ee un em e 
„SAX ON T. This ec wn. un che laſt 
century, conſidered: as the head of the — — ins 
tereſt in Germany, and made a very different figure 
dream, what it has done ſince. This has been owing = 
1o two principal cauſes: firſt, the vaſt inereaſo of 


— in the houſe of brandenbourg; and. ſe- 
condly, to the elector of Saxony becoming 4 Ro- 


man catholic. A ſucceſſion of very able princes 
carried the Pruſſian power to a height really aſto- 
niſhing; while a ſet of weak ones depreſſed the in- 
tereſts of the houſe of Saxony. Nor could it well 
be on any ſcore, but that of er which induced 
the late electors to throw themſelves fo. much into the 
arms of Auſtria, a power they had more reaſon to 
fear than Pruſſia. This miſtaken conduct, Which 
laid themſelves open to à reſentment they were un- 
abſe to face, ruined their dominions, making every. 
part of Saxony the theatre of a conſuming war, 
which has given it ſo ſevere a wound that a cen- 
tury's.repole will ſcarcely recover it, and at the ſame 
time lett the elector the name only of his former 
power; for his dominions are miſerably depoputared; 
jonny a Sa eee cok their ee 
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near the 


ſel, which is incapable. 


follow the coaſts, and to be inceſſantly in a diffe- 
rent poſition z when they muſt wait for a fair wind 


to get out of a gulph, and for another to proceed; 
a good ſailer takes the advantage of every favout- 


able moment, while the other ſtill continues in a 

difficult ſituation, and waits many days for another 
change. Great diſadvantages attend ſhips that are 
made uſe of in ports of little depth of water. Such 
are thoſe of Venice, and even all Iraly in general; 


(but Sicily has excellent ports) of the Baltic, and 


| of the province of Holland, Their ſhips, which - 
| port, 


ought to be able to gd in and out of 
are built round and broad at the bottom; while 
thoſe of other nations, who have good harbours, 


are formed to fink deep into the water. This me- 
chaniſm renders theſe lift mentioned veſſels able td 
2 much nearer ROE __ while the 1 can 
hardly ſail, except the wind be nearly in the poop. 

A ſhip chat ſinks deep into the — fails towards 
the ſame ſide with almoſt every wind: this proceeds 
from the reſiſtance which the veſſel, whill driven 


with {the wind, meets with from the water, from 
which i it receives a ftrong f 


very near to the wind, or, in other words, ve 


when the hull is round and broad at the — 
and conſequently draws little water, it no | 


finds this ſteady ſupport: the wind drives the NY | 
of reſiſtance, and can ron 


point * 


then bur with a ſmall variation from the 
_ oppo poſite to the wind 
VDimenſions of a firſt-rate ſhip of war, the —_ 
| Sovereign, built at Woolwich, 170. 
Len af the taffarel ro the ward 210 feet.” 
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uppert ; and from che 
length of the veſſel, which preſents its fide to the 


wind, while, from the form of the helm, the prow 
is turned to the point propoſed ; fo that the ean ſai "2 


) . » . Pi. f 
> Y 
4 


point from whence the wind blows. But 2 


4 4 


8 12 * NT 5 
Gia. 110, 


The men, full complement, 9. 1110 

 Breadth, air g's 14g | 
Tons, 2000. Jig: 
The full tread, - i 58 oe... go i 
Draught of water, 22 See; fr RT ORCS 


The gloaths,. 10,544 yards. 4 F 
Mainſail in length, 54 yards. 
Ditto in depth, 194 feet... | 


 Mainmaſtin-length, -39 feet. 
Diameter of ditto, 3% inches. Fg Try 
Weight of anchor, 4 ton à cwt. 1 10. %% 
Cable i in length, 200 yards. 
Diameter of ditto +, ga A 1 
In the year 17 32, there were 1417 ſhigs belonging N 
to the city of London, whoſe burthen wett 178, 557 
tons, and manned with 21,797 men. 

From Chriſtmas 1727 to Chriſtmas 1728, there 
arrived at London from all foreign parts, foreign 
| ſhips 21g, and Britiſh hips from rts beyond fea 
1839, in all 2052; and from the 2 ports of 
Great . the nn. That ts below. 55 
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. numbers are ſuppoſed to 
| be greatly increaſed. 


SPAIN. The preſent ſtate of this monarchy 


deſerves a particular attention from thoſe who are 
curious in remarking the riſe, fall, and reſtoration 
of kingdoms. The debility into which the Spaniſh 
monarchy was fallen, abdut the 
py red, was as clear and as viible to all 


er and ſplendor had' been under 


Charles“ V. 2 wn gr Phibp II. The acceſſion of the 
huouſe of 3 has given ſome ap 
renovation; for it is at preſent much to be doubted 
whether Spain is not pretty much onthe increaſe of 
riſon be- 
' tween that kingdom now, and its ſtate under the 
laſt kings of the Auſtrian line. We would not be 
again for- 
again Sith any 


power. Certainly there can be no 


poſed to aſſert that Spain is become 
| funda Noa 


er impotence in ſeveral branches of the 
late war, Particularly that againſt Po 


the contrat - But as the reſtoration of th 
great kin om is a point of uncommai'itnporta 


- inthe ſcience of politics, ſince we Have nd example . 
upon record of it, too much - attention” 


given to ſuch circumſtances as mat It. 


1 e 1 N 
Re bis ogdom has at preſerit On Wee 1 8 4 5 


be — army of an hundred thouſand | 4-1 


r + 4 4 ” 
1 , 
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3 <4 - 
75 1 F 
n 88: 
$*45 of 
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beginning N the 


ce of a 


J, proves 
wer wn a 


- f ever it 

s effected, it muſt probably be the work of more 
than one, or even two cenfuries * Above three - 
ſcore years have elapſed without our being able 
more than to form ſome flight « ures, and we 

have no where met with any writot" chat has even 
Se Ae. the Pronntty of che refkorati 
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the laſt war to the very lateſ : 
nor is it to be doubted. that the affair of Falkland's 
Hand woold have produced a wary had France been 
ze and muſt be ruinous to Spain, who ſtill bleeds 
at the wounds of the late war; but it is the reſule 
of a court prejudice, penicious to the inteteſta f 
the whole kingdom. It mach behoves Great Bri» 
tain, While nin) diſcovers: ſuch ſentiments; 40 b 
ſironghy on her guard, eſpecially by ſea. 29h 


ber of people in the Spaniſh ſettlements, a certain 
author has gueſſed, that there may be in the whole 
three millions of Spaniards, mulattoes, and nes 
groes ; beſides which there are certainly a much 
larger number of Iadians- When theſe countriet 
were fiſh reduced, the ſettling many eecleſiaſticy 
might be:@yery proper meaſure, ſince it is certaii 
they were in thoſe days very zealous, not only in 
s converting, but in protecting the Indians, interpoſs 


„i 08 


have altered accordingly. - 
neries, if they are not contraty to the 
tianity, Are at leaſt ine 


"Ws * 5 
0 ta . . ö : 
f \ > 5 
\ 4 
1 „te AEB. 


ww winks a ſtrong fleet in excellent ord 
force may be ilE conducted, but it certainly is much 


more conſidetable than any thing ſhe poſſeſſed; under 

the laſt of the Auſtrian kings We ere alſe told, 
on pretty good authority, that the finances of tbe 
kingdom ate in tolerable. order, particularly in the 


circumſtance of he receipt —— the e 
ditu mm own 10 ice 


The preſent oaliticy: MM ping 258500 of Madrid ate 


remarkable in their declared oppoſition, not to ſay 
enmity, te Great Britain. Eyery circumſtance that 


could ſhe this, from the joining with France in 


-ager for it as her ally. This conduct it is true 


SPANIS EI AMERICA. e che num · 


all occaſlens in their favour but as times 
are 9 ſince, they and theit mraſures ſhould 
Monaſteries and = 

ſpirit of c 


othipatible with that of ſet- 


| C _ <vlonies; and ſo they have been found: 
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and Giſt! views, and ſo do all religions . mar 
particularly the Jeſuits, who- therefore are che deaſt _ tha 
qualified-'for- miMonaries;/ thou zh deficient"in o blat 
other reſpect, as fully appears from their conduct 1 
m Paraguay, where the fathers have eſtabliſned . ſtat 
much more regular government than ſubſiſts an / biff 
where elſe in America, and are able to raiſe a greater coy 
number of regular troops in a week than coult my | tes 
aſſembled by the viceroy of Peru in a yer. val 
The corruption and tyranny which reigis amon I Net 
all theofficers, who derive their authority from the the 

_ crown: ſenſibly affects the ſtate, ſinoe it not only ing 
ruins the revenue, but diſcourages induſtry, anc ſtat 
extirpates public-ſpirit. An unaceountable forid- VB 
neſs for goſd and filver is another prejuidice to the tat 
Spaniſn ſettlements," has prevented che government At 
from encouraging new diſcoveries, and ſpread ſuch 18 
 »-ſordid' ſpirit trough all ire ſubje&s,vas4s"vilibly | wi 
productive of the worſt effects; for though mines PE 
maß be moſt beneficialito the ſovereign and to the * 
mother country in the firſt inſtance, yet: "taking all n 

| things' together, they are leaſt ſo; of which the of 
preſent-ſtate of Spaniſh Arneriea is the ſtrongeſt th 

| roof. 1 UE Lp, Med at it 4 0 £00 . . 3 5 ta 
The gfeat point bie 1.deſerves notice is the pro- tt 
fits which might accrue to the crown of Spain from - Wl < 

| theſe: prodigious acquiſitions; if ſue had known 11 
how to have managed them with ſkill and prudence, „ 
Proportionable to that Wiſdom and ſpirit Which het . 
brave and active officers diſcovered in bringing ſuch 3 

| eue ſuch valuable provincewunterher ds: t 
rr roo otter; Roa wage. 2 a 
beit onder tu Etre, n dee doit — 1 
_ it may not be give ary 1h vors' Sit itn ar -. 7 4 
9 r to do, what the two great empires of Mexico E 
und Peru really produte; for when this is once 
known, we may very well judge Who is in the füuft, 
and whether, in ' reſpect tothe Spaniſh nation, we | f 
a: . of choſe a or-the ill ? 
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annum. It 18. farther — p. a 


oſe.belong-. 
clergy, E the.eſtates gf the zecke | 
ſiaſtics may, be reckoned a fourth of the hoe: pro 
vince OL, Vf ce roy K 
tation, 4 dhe. total revenues: of Mexico. may. bet 


ar twenty-four millions of .0ur. money, Bat che 


thy 412 way.gf, en Wee ths alice Mexica,... 
ih na 21 bor ſent . 1 giread EF, £ | 


Mn 


ho 


King's ee quer at Mexico 
Fr 5 than 2 7 
WA 108 *duty.from. 
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== 1 1 receive Al 7 4 from their mines, a 
| Pix wages 
to £ | 


1 F Peru, wee 


En Hiſtinet⸗ AN, agent but, however, we... 5 
MF ae reader. the the beſt N 6 we Sem Apd; 
ag to the mines of Sag 9 hay gran — 


1 of them for fif e ci that is, from their 
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produced forty-four millions of our money: 
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is allowed that fince'that time they have funk very 
much in their value; and it is no leſs certain, that 
other very rich mines have been fince diſcovered. 

The gole "an previous Ranks brought from this 
country and Chili are of incredible Laas ß ank if 
we may truſt to the-actounts that are Sven t of | 
the city 2 St. Jago, in the laſt mentioned | 
the wealth of the inhabitants is fo great, or 3 4 
they have ſueh a plenty of gold, thar' almoſt” all 
their utenſils for common kitchen-ſervice are made 
of that metal. After all, if we had the cleareſt ze; 
eounts of the produee of their ſeveral” mines, they 
would not go a' great way towards ſatisfying” us as 


to the advantages that Spain reaps from theſe coun- 
tries, inaſmuch as the Spaniards ſettled in N 


are known to have vaſt ards of plate, ſend annu - 


ally prodigious ſums in filyer to Fae: Faſt" Indies, 
wantities in a cotifraband trade 
rench, and Dutch! But we 


_ and&employ* larger 
with the Engliſh, * 


- kilve be account after all theſe dedua 


ate made of what is annudtly returned 70 ain in 
time of peace, and therefore upon this -we thall” 
chiefly inſiſt. The galleons bring home about 
three millions in gold, Atick the flata one. In filver, 
tittions,” 


the ordinary cargo of the galleons is tw 
and of ee ten. percent me ſuch as 


peeatls, emeralds, turquoiſes, Bec. they export about | 


Half a million: in Waben rich commodities, füch as 


ecochineal, indigo, log wood, &c. about chree mu. 
| Hons and 4 Bil: fot * taking all theft together, 
| rock bring home - thirty-eight” milfions, without = 
0 ps" and ina | 
- clandeſtine way, which thoſe o are beſt'acquaint- 0 | 
ed with it have eſtimated at Nene, millions more. 
8 n the whole, therefore, keeping ourſelves Wien. 
in the ſtricteſt bounds of moderation, we may v. 
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ben millions ſterling from theſe countries every you | 
and muſt formerly have drawn much more. 
If the is able to keep very little of this, which 
is very poſitively. ſaid, and I believe may be very 
true, it does not at all leſſen the value 25 theſe ac- 
2 Fa might 10 7 every penny of it if ne 
would, by ſetting up and encouraging proper ma- 
nufatures i in her dominions. But if a fe wiſe and 
good princes were to rule in Spain, the caſe would 
very ſoon be altered; they would firſt make uſe.of 
their treaſures to ere manufactures. in their Euro- 
pean dominions, and next lay open this rich trade 
to all their ſubjects in thoſe dominions. Such a 
conduct would, in the ſpace of a few years, change 
the face of their affairs entirely, and nothing could 
| hinder their becoming again, what they once were, 
| the molt formidable maritime power in this pare: of 3 
The emperor, Charkes v. happened: not to . 5 
be in Spain, and, which was ſtill more fatal to 
that country, Was choſen empetor of Germany, 


which quite turned his thoughts from | Spaniſh 


affairs; 1o that though he was as great a captain, as 


able a ſtateſman, and as wiſe a. monarch as ever ſat 
upon that throne, yet, with all his virtues and all - 


his abilities, he laid the foundation of their misfot- 
tunes, and at the very time when he thought he 


was lay ing the ground-work of an univerſal mo- 
narchy, and at a time too, when by attending cloſe- 


ly to the affairs af Spain, he might have made it a 
greater, happier, and more potent nation than eyer 
the Perſians, Greeks, or Romans had been. * 

8 ſon Philip heightened all theſe misfortunes, — 

1 quite a different conduct; but then he 


ed it ts the ſame end, that is to ſay, by affect- Dus 


Tog univerſal monarchy, he ruined his own. 


He was generally, and very juſtly, reputed 4 1 


prince as well verſed in politics as any in his age, or 
OO of 25 K be v Was * * taken =” 


* 1 & 7 
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0 e to reduce the Netherlands,; ide 
Italy, conquer England; over-run F rance, ali in an- 
nening Portugal to his dominions, chat he never 


fte tred his ſubjects in Spaniſn Ametita fur- 


ther than'as they'enabled hjm, by conſtant ſupplies 


money, to carry on theſe His vast deſigus -. 


lr most be allowed, that of all the chollidrehs chat, 
were ever ſeized with a paMon for univerfal Empire, 
there nover was one who ſeemed to haye it mote im his 


2 gratify ambition in its largeſt extent than 


Philip Le of Spain, ho -was not leck thereto by the 
a incite ments uf miniſters more capable than himiſelf, 


but formed his own fehemes, and conducted them 


With ſuch wiſdom and policy, that if the end he aimed 


at had 


een attainable by human abilities, 'onegoult 


ſcarce conceive how he came to be fruſtrated in his 


ſigus“ He had gained the court of Rome en- 


tireſy to his intereſt,” and was thereby able to hend 
the predominant religion in Europe to his purpoſey. | 
He had-the whole force of the Spaniſn monarchy, 
and of the hon 


ſe of Auſtria in Germany, at his 


© «commandy""the greateſt maritime power in the 
world was at his diſpoſal, à great part of Italy was 
in his poſſaſſion; he had a ftrong party in England, 
and a Kroner in France, and all the riches of tie 


Indies flowed into his coffers; but What Was Mill of 


greater conſequenge, he had the moſt able mitiiſters, 
the moſt experienced generals, and the beſt dif- 
Ciplined troops in the werld at his devotien; all 
which advantages were doubled by his fkiſk in mak- 1 
. Ing uſe of them; for he had a foul above the reach | 
of fortune, and a capacity more extenſive than his 1 
duominions; ſo that had he undertaken what” Was in 
the power of man to atchieve, he had aft and 
9 05 * performed it; but as his projet was Witk⸗- 


out bounds; ſo the methods he uſed, though Wiſely 


een and,” Sener ſpcakin g. welt. 2 : 1 
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into "exttution, proved? not only fruitleſs, at _ 
diſſipated the wealth "and firength of his empire, 


4 that aß nie died himfelf of diſcontent, ſo hie left the © 

. Spanit thonafchy under an incurable conſumption. | 

"1 But amoneſt all the vaſt deſigns which this mo« 1 
5 narch formed, that which was beſt digeſted was at- 
Y tended with the, worſt effects. He knew that a 


monopoly of trade was the ' firſt ſtep to univerſal 
empire, and therefore formed a plan for fixing the 
whole trade of the world to his dominions. If was 
with this view that he ſet on foot two ſchemes, | | 
which proved abortive indeed, but which will eter. _ 
nally prope the ſtrength” of that genius which lee. 
viſed them. The firſt was the ſeizing and ſecuring. „ 1 
| the Sound or narrow "paſſage into che Baltic, by 
which he hoped to become maſter of all the trade 
of the North; the other was building a city of his 
own name in the ſtreights of Magellan, and. eſtab- 
liſhing ſuch a colony there as might put it out of 
the power of other nations to trouble the commerce 
of the South Seas, or find a paſſage that way to the 5 % 
Eaſt Indies; but, failing i in theſe deſigns, he turned 
his thoughts” another way, and finding that his re- 
 volted ſubje&s in the Netherlands began to-make a. 
great figure in trade, | eſpecially after the ruin of the _ 
city of Antwerp, he reſolved to cut them ſhort in 
that as nuch as lay in his power, and being — . 
maſter of Portugal, he abſolutely forbid en f 
commerce, not only with the Indies, but in the „ 
commodities of the Indies, which they had hitherto 
purchaſed at Liſbon,” and With great profit.to'them- - 
Faves had diſtributed to the northern partà of Eu- 
rope. It was by this prohibition, expreſsly ealcu- 
lated for the ruin of their trade, that the inhabitants 3 
of the Low Countries were compelled to thoſe un 1 
7 dertakings which have fince made them lords ob 
India. If the Spaniards had never forbid them 
they had never thought of going thither; if they _ 
_ remained the carriers of OPER: or even. {© 1 
Ln Eo WE are 4 e 
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been allowed a reaſonable proportion of that tra 


Ly 


_ 


they had never been the proprietors of it . 


From what has been ſaid, ir is evident, that N = 


ever wiſe, however penetrating, the Spaniſh mo: 
narchs might be, they certainly overſhot them- 
ſelves in their ſchemes concerning the Weſtern In- 
dies. Inſtead of looking upon it as an eſtate, they 


ſeemed to think'it only a farm, of which they were 


to make babe what they could. In doing this, 
1 myſt be owned, they acted with {kill and ziger; 


for they drew immenſe ſums from thence, which | 


had reigned be 
ambitious monarch, left his ſubjects in a manner 
quite exhauſted, and by eſtabliſhing a moſt perni- 


they waſted in Europe to diſturb others, and in the 
end to deſtroy their on ſtate. Mr. Lewis Roberts, 
; author of the Map of Commerce, an excellent book 


for the time in which it was written, tells us, That it 


appeared by the records in the cuſtom · hauſe of Se- 
a ville, that in the ſpace of ſeyenty-four years, om: 


puting back wards from the time in which he wrote, 


the kings of Spain had drawn into that country 
from America two hundred millions of gold, Which 
make about ninety- one millions ſterling. He alſo 
obſerves, that this very prince, Philip fl. 

we have been ſpeaking, ſpent more in his reign 
than all his predeceſſors in the whole of their re- 


of whom 


q no leſs than ſixty-two king 


ſpective reigns, tho | 
Fo 1 him. Let this cunning. this 


cious ſyſtem of politics, left the total ruining of his 


domipions, by way of legacy, to bis ſuccellors ; a 


point which, with wonfderfal obſtinacy,. ay. hae 


Heavily | rſued ever linge, 


All who are in any degree 1 with the 


| biſtpry of Europe know, that for a long courle of | 
i * Year 8 Spain maintained at Once Wars in Flanders, 1 
Germany, Italy, and ſometimes in Ireland, which 
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3 cloſe of the. laſt century, that with all their boaſted 
1 ſagacity and firmneſs, the Spaniards had ruined 
themſelves by acquiring too great power, and ren- 
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troops, neither of which, from the death of Charles 
V. they were in any condition to ſpare. As fami- 


1 were reduced by the expence of ſerving in the 
prog, they were induced to ſeek new fortunes i in 
eſt Indies; and thug numbers went, over 


57 0 not to cultivate the country or to improve 
trade, hut to ſtrip and plunder thoſe who went be- 


fore them. Other 1772 families again concurred 
the crown, in hopes of vice- 

royalties and other valuable offices in its conqueſts; 

but if ever their ſchemes were beneficial to their fa- 


milies, Which may admit of doubt, certain it is 
that they contributed more and more to the ruin of 
the Spaniſh nation. For though his Catholic ma- 


once poſſeſſed Naples, Sicily, Sardinia, Mi- 
lan, with other territories in Italy, beſides the Low 


Countries and ſome other provinces which are now 
loſt, yet, for want of attending to commerce, and 


by having no-ſort of oeconomy, all this turned to 
is prejudice 3 and it plainly appeared, towards the 


dered themſelves beggars by-abuſing their immenſe | 


riches: with ſwelling 1 and. wide dominions, 


they were deſpicably weak, and ſcarce any but cop- 5 


5 per money was to be ſeen 1 in a country which re- 


ceived above e millions annually from I its 1 


| rations. - = 
Before 1 quit iis topic, 15 muſt 1 5 r 
7 another thing, which is certain| 17 very extraordinary. 4 


This wrong turn in the Spaniſh policy had a won- 


dierful effect: it made all the enemies of that. na- 
tion rich, and all its friends poor. Every body 

knows that the United Provinces not only made 
1 themſelves free and independent, but rich ane 
py powerful alſo, by their long war with Spain. Qur | 

.. _ mannume May was owing to the ſame cauſe. If 
; TOE: N : 0: e e N ge 1 

' | '- - nh rs 


'Y fect might have been as inconfiderable at chere oſe 
of her reign as it was at the beginnüßg, when we 
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were ' peſtered | with pirates even in her ae ſeas, 


Or plantations abroad were chiefly owing to expe. 


ditions againſt the Spaniards.” Our manufactures at 


"home were the con ſequence: of affording refuge to 
- the king of Spain's proteſtant ſubjects.“ When 


TOR 'Elizaberh's" ſucceſſor Uloſed with: Spain, he 
fered by it, while France, the only country then 


at war, with Spain, wWas A gainer. Tay! nothing Ws 
Cromwell's breach with Spain, and the e 
be drew, from it, becauſe the World ſeems en 
enough apptized of all 1 could % = that” Taber: 1 
: altea alen . 
00 374 cannot. kelp: eb that both" ins - 
Dutch and we were at vaſt expences After the Re- 
ſtoration to preſerve the Spaniſh Flanders,” while _ 
| the Spaniards themſelves were inactive, and left all 
5 to be done by their allies. As ſoon” as the tables . 
were turned by the acceſſion of king Philip FJ hi 
French became great lofers: by ſiding; with-this na- 
tion, though they bad always got by fighting 
againſt them, inſomuch that all the true patriots in 
France complained, that while Lewis XIV. hewed 
"himſelf an excellent parent in his family, he diſ. 


charged but indifferently his truſt as the father of * 


His people: but to 15 end ſhould Took abroad. 
whem it is plain, from our own ſituation, that we 
vere never friends with ber but at our coſt, and 
never foes to her but at her's. By ſo long a ſeries = 3 
of miſmanagement, the Spaniards have . 
their affairs into ſo wretched a fitvarion;" that the7 
neither have nor can have any very great benefit 
from their vaſt dominions in America. T bey ate . 
ſaid to be ſtewards for the reſt of Europe: their 
galleons bring the ſilver into Spain, but neither 
. wiſdom nor power can keep it there. It runs out 
as faſt as it comes in, nay, and faſter; inſomuch 3 
hat the Mais CNET of Bern 88 and 
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kf more credit than. the king. of Spain, botwith. 
8 standing his Indies. A = 
At firſt ſight this ſeems to be firange and i incre- e 
giple; but when we come to examine it, the myſtery 25 
is by no means icpenetrable. The ſilver and ric 
commodities which come from the Indies, come not 1 
for nothing, (the king 8 duties excepted) and very 
little of the goods and manufactures for which they 
come, belong to the ſubjects of the crown of Spain, : 
This thews 993 — the wealth of the Spaniſh, r 
becomes the property of other nations; and how ' 
the preſervation af their dominions becomes as much 
the concern of their neighbours, as it is their own. 
It likewiſe ſhews how terribly they are hurt, by the 
ambitious ſchemes of their court in Eurgpe; and 
how every freſh war in Italy ſerves to weaken Spain, 
6: and exhauſt her colonies; ſo that in the end, ſome 
an n will bappen there, but of. what kind 
is not eaſy to forſee; but certain it is that the 
_ Spaniſh 17 gradually declines, and magy of their 
belt ſettlements are already ſunk to nothing. 
A s for inſtance, Florida is become a bünben to 
them, they. having nothing there of conſequence = 
fort St. Auguſtine; which they. keep. to cover je | 
4 paſſage. of their plate fleets : the iſland, of St. Do- _ 
9 mingo is impoveriſhed. to the laſt degree, ang, the ; x 
_ city of that name had been Jong enough ago left 
"deſolate, if it was not for the general. N * 
Juſtice held. there, which is its "only ſupport. 
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the French have a large and flouriſhing colony. - =_ 
the ſame iſland; and if ever they ſhould, a8. it s 
more than probable. they. will, elbow out the. F 
niards from thence, it will change the face of oo 1 f 
fairs in the Weſt⸗ Indies extremely. The iland 7 
Cuba is no longer what it Was; and in ſhort their 
affairs deeline ſo faſt under their preſent, magage-⸗ 
went, that unleſs ſome timely. remedies are. applied, 5 
20 dhe ruin of their colonies. mult follow very 4 Joan, > 78 
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+ No country in Europe receives. ſuch vaſt trea- 
ſures as Spain. In no cougtry in Europe is ſeen ſo 
little money. The truth is, from the time that 
the Indies fell into the hands of Spain, the affairs of 
that monarchy have been conſtantly going bark- 
ward. In America their ſettlements were carried on 
conformably to that genius, and to thoſe maxims 
which prevailed in their government in Europe. 
No means of retaining their conqueſts but by ex- 
'tirpating the people; no ſchemes for the advance- 
ment of trade; no attempts at the reformation of 
_ abuſes, which became venerable in proportion to 
the miſchiefs they had ſuffered by them, In go- 
| vernmieny, ryranny's Io rengiqn, begotey 3 10. t580hs 
mor. q oe EIS nn 
When the Spaniards found, to their ambition, 
which was boundleſs, that they had joined a treaſure 
which was inexhauſtible, they imagined there was 
nothing too vaſt for them to compaſs. They em- 
| braced a thouſand projects at once; many of them 
noble ones in theory, but to be executed with dif- 
. ferent inſtruments, in- different parts of the world, 
andi all at a vaſt expence of blood and treaſure.” 
The wars, which were the reſult of theſe ſchemes, and 
the Indies, which were to ſupport them, were a con- 
tinual drain, which carried off their people, and de- 
ſtroyed all induſtry in thoſe who remained, The 
treaſure which flowed in every year from the New _ 
World, found them in debt to every part of the Old; 
for to the reſt of their revenues they had forgot ta 
WH add that which is a great revenue of itſelf, and the 
great ſupport of all the others, economy. On the 
BY contrary an ill order in their finances at home, and 
ST a devouring uſury abroad, ſwallowed up all their 
treaſure, whilſt they multiplied the occaſions for it. 
. With the beſt ſcheming heads in Europe, they were 
every where outwitted; with the braveſt and belt , 
_ "diſciplined troops, they were almoſt always defeated; - _ 
with the greateſt treaſures they were in want; and 
tdheir ar mies were ill provided, and ill 
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friends exhauſted them by trade; their: enemies by 
plunder” They ſaw new ftates ariſe out of the frag- 
ments of their dominions ; and new maritime powers 
ſtart up from the wrecks of 'their navy. In ſhort, 
they provoked, troubled,” and enriched all Europe; 
and at b laſt deſiſted through mere want of ſtrength. 
They were inactive, but not quiet; and they wete 
enervated as mueh by their lazineſs during this re- 
poſe, as they had been weakened befote by cheir 
wt judged activity. 5 $42 U n 
All this happened in a country which abounded 
with men of capacity, as much as any ſtate in Eu- 
and often with men of- great capacity at its 
| hone" But their talents took a wrong turn; their 
politics were always more abroad than ax home; 
more ethp in weakening their neighbours, than 
in ſtrengrhening themſelves? They were wiſe in the 
Concerns of foreign courts; they were ſatisfied wich 
being formal in their own domeſtic buſineſs. | They 
relied too much upon their riches; and the whole 
ſtate being moulded into a ſyſtem of corruption from 
the top to the bottom, things grew at laſt ſo bad,. 
that the evils themſelves became a ſort of remed ies, 
and they felt ſo ſeverely the conſequences of their 
former conduct, that they have for fore years: paſt 
turned their thoughts e. a very good channel. 
_ (vritten before the laſt Spaniſ war)) and they may 1 9 0 
in time and with perſeverance riſe again, whiltt —- 
others ſhalt fall by en how _— ee b 
brought them to ruin. wee ee, 
At preſent the — Sale wich Ji Fe ts. 
Ae ſeem to be to preſerve South America, and 
partieulatiy the navigation of ehe South Seas, as 
much as poſſible to themſelves ; to deſtroy-effeftu- 
ally: the contraband trade, 2 to encourage the 


export of their own manufactures. Of us they have 
long ſhewn a remarkable jealouſy; a much greater 
"a of the: French, whom they ſee quietly fertling 
in dhe ee * New TN ane! who! 
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are growing en in the . a tat 


greater degree than we ate. I ſhall not pretend to- 
account for: this: diſtinction “, * Sri $43 55 4 122 21 10 75 ore 


580 UT H. 8E A, (Settlements. in,) The editor 


of. Harris's voyages obſerves, u Area captain Modes 
Rogers's voyage as follows: oats i 


1 eannst forbear putting ha kene In; 5 af Io 
935 the great utility of voyages to the South- Seas, and 


obſetving, das theſe can never be undertaken but 


when we are at war with the Spaniards, ſo that op- 


portunity ought never to be let, lip ſince other- | 
wife we are in danger of loling: all, knawledge of, 


that navigation to which we have a right in com- 


mon with the reſt. of mankind; which ohe time r 
other may turn to the infinite advantage of the, 


Britiſh, natien. Ther reader has ſeen what; ſucceſ- 


ſion of Adventurers there has been from, the days : 
of quegn Elizabeth to this time; all of Whom have 
intimated. the mighty advantages that might be. 
pected from our endeavoutinpg to fix ing ſome part, 
rather than be continual. Wandeters in che Squth- Seas. 
The. grand objection has been that it is very di- 
cult to furniſn provilions for ſo long ap Expedition, 
or to keep our ſhips ſufficiently manned, ſo as to Hen 
ig. a condition of ſettling When they eome thither.; 
But perhaps we qught toenquire whether theſe dife + 
ficultes.teally; ;ſpring from, che 7 ac itſelf, or from 
our methods of Managing its for, undoubredly- if 
there he not ſo much prudence-1 in the conduct of a. 
public ſcheme, as 1s. ecnerally, ſeen in 1 
ment of a private concern, wWe may eaſiy;agueſs = 
What will be the Jars of it The 1 3 


great attention of che Briſtol merchagtz, Appear. in; 


N the precautions they tool for the right Management, = 
ich effectually anſwered. their 


of this expedition, wh 
ſhall wel 


VVT await a1 01 
* Account of the Eur Ppean o Selene in dagen Vol I. 
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that = prdjo & formed fori the common benefit of 
the Britiſh — might not be as welt regulated, 


and as:ſiieceſsfuliy executed, as one which:tendeds = 
only todthe benefit of a ſeœ merdhants in dnerof, its 
ports ? It is eaſy enough to conceive that i wrong 
methods Are uſed, or right ones neglected, if ſhips 
g out at improper feaſons of the yean, heavily 


oaded with: things:unneteſſary, xommanded: bymm- 


| experienced or freſh - water ſeamen, who; think any 
hardſhip intolerable, we need not w 
miſcarrys But this very voyage of captain Woodes 
Rogers clearly demonſtrates ſuch la deſign to be very 
: practicable; — what is daily thrown 
out to make the contrary notion gain belief; for 
their ſhips were much fuller of men than is uſuab 
for ſhips of their burthen, and ꝓet they carried pro- 
viſions for iſtxteen months 3 which puts: it beybndꝭ all 
diſpute that men of war and tranſports may a¹ 


venientlyigo on his expedition well filled with amen, 


and carry twelve months proviſion at leaſt for cach 
hip beſides / for every man of ar or trapſport : 
that carries wonfiderable numbers of men, à propor- 
tionable . victualler may be allowed with no more 
men than ate enough to ſail cher; ſo that ſhę may 
carry eight or ten months proviſions airs . 
other ſhips that æmbaræe themen 1 
ent number: way go for a ſettlement, ail fully. '. "a 
tualledu for .oventy-two! months, Which dstime 
enough and te ſpare to gonanů return rem the 
| „Seas; and if any ſhip ſhould loſes company, 
here is:brfle-danper of theit hiteting agaim at places 
appointed forrendezvous. Itistiue ttiediftance.from . 
home is greati but the ſhips chat have cracech kütber : 


find it aneaſy paſſage in a 


continue morethealthfalghan; thoſe: chat trade; to the 
Seas The general diſ- 
temper ine ſuch long voyages is the ſcurvy, and the 
methoqs top a theailheffects; of it are ſo well 
ih wg n6-rhaxch y. _ n Provi ded * 8 
0 19 5 tans 5 8 . 
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e The "FOR likewiſe refreſh by the way, | 

. ape de Verd Iſlands, and "I at Brazil, betwirt 
which and the South-Sea, is the longeſt paſſage, and 
t probability cannot ENT: ten weeks at 
ea ſo chat avg Chili, che climate is 
ſo wholeſome, and agrees 85 well With European 
1 conſticutions, that ſuch as my n ſpee edily recover. 
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pProvillons abound, there are 10 many 0 them on 
B the coaft of Chili, &c. that a body of men diſci - 
[I 5 pPlwlined, and under good commandets, may 12 — 
. 2 fſertle there. It is not indeed eaſy to ſay where ſuch 
1 a ſettlement might be made with the greateſt pro- 
. 1 ity of ſucceſs 5: -but:fure it is very ſtrange that 
no attempt has been hitherte made to-diſcaver that 
cotitinent chat lies between California and Japan; 
1 ſince that there is ſuch a continent ſeems to be a 
CC Spaniards are as induſtrious to conceal, 
24ẽs other nations are neghgent of enquiring after it, 
tough none of their ſubjects that ever weft in thoſe 
WE : ſeas, quitted them without "recommending it to the 
| notice of their countrymen. Sir Francis Brake, the 1 
Flirt, and perhaps the moſt knowing of gur diſpo- 
LVvVerers, took poſſeſſion of California with this view 
particularly. The brave Candiſh, his-only rival in 
Feputation, ſuggeſted ie ſame thing: ang e 1 mit. 
. - - _ take not, 4 78 94 his thoughts at large on this ſub · 
JIect, in a diſcourſe directed wthe queen, his. miſtreſs; | 
„„ and delivered io his patron, the lord Hunſdon, inire+ 
lation to à map of Chana: which be brought over, 
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1 1 and of which I ſhalt have decaſion to ſpeak more 


% 4 


„ | Captain ier, though 
dee was far from being a deep politician, yet * 
. mentioned the expedi of ſons; lach ſettle⸗ 
A 1 mene; Which was in, hb by 

3 F © Ties "an to ae endes 8e that. might be reaſonably ex- 
pPected from our having a colony in thole/parts, I 
Will endeavour to give! him ſome aun in ther. 
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baden Firſt then this ſituation would afford us 
an opportunity of correſponding in both the Eaſt 
and Weſt Indies, and that with much greater eaſe 
than the Spaniards find in carrying on their trade 
between Manilla and Acapulco; becauſe we ſhonld 
not have above half the rum of their ſhips. to either 
of the Indies; and äs the winds on that coaft ars 
conſtant and regular, we muſt in the ſpace of a few 
ears eſtabliſn a ſafe and certain correſpondence. 
ja the next place there is the higheſt Probabilit7 
that in ſuch a climace we might meet with, or in 4 
ſhort ſpace, create à conſiderable demand for our 
coarſe; cloths; and other manufactures, which would 
be doubly advantageous to the nation, by encou- 
raging induſtry at home, and increaſing and in- 
larging dur navigation. There is another circums 
ſtance that deſerves to be mentioned, and it is this: 
that ſuch a colony would give us an opportunity of 
examining effectually whether there he any ſuch thin 
as a practicable paſſage into theſe ſeas, either fro | — 
the north-eaſt; or north · weſt 3 which is an old — „1 
tion Wige e laws ears, and with" good reason. 
ſince the ſolution of it would not only redound 
the benefis of mae en, but to that of eee 
in general 
. notwigfithanging all tha iis hind ſaid; My 4 
ſhould ar ſomething romantic, or; haps — 
| de e the public N of this 
nation im ſuch 4, ſituation as that proje&s of this 
ſort ſhould 'be-:efſteemied worthy their notice; or any” FE - 
part of our naval force employed at ſuch a diſtance, 
and where their commandets could expect fo little | 
even from the ſucceſs of their undertakingy what 
hinders that 4 private company, by which Þ mean 
a co-pantnerſhip of particular merchantꝭ, may nor 
carry into execution ſuch a deſign? We have ſeen 2 
by ai variety of inſtances; by the Eaſt-India compa- r 
ny in \Holand; by the'Enzlith Ealt-India companys r 
by our Levant, by * Oe” „„ 
* 1 N A —_— 
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by our Roſa company. what private Wer are 
able to do if properly countenanced and encouraged. 
ITbe Dutch and Engliſh Eaſt-India companies roſe 
both of them out of private undertakings, while 
tte ſtate wilely aſſiſted and ſupported them by her 
authority, for the ſake of promoting the public good. 
If, therefore; at this junctute when there ate ſo many 
private men who have acquired large fortunes, 
while the ſettled and ordinary trade of the nation 
is in ſome weakure neceſſarily ſuſpended by the war; 
while the intereſt of the public debt continues low, 
and yet hes debt is daily increaſing ; if 1 ſay, while 
things are in ſuch a ſituation, a body of merchants 
ſhould: undertake to diſcover new coutmuries, and to 
make new ſettlements, what reaſon. is there to doubt 
of their, meeting with encouragement and ſueceſs i 
Ihere needs no mighty ſum to fit gut two priva- 
teers and a tender, and beſides the very expences 
of the voyage might be probably borne by the prices 
taken in the South. Seas, or both ſchemes purſued 
at once, by wintering in California, and waiting the 
arrival of the Acapulco ſhips upon thoſe coaſts. it 
is on all hands acknowledged that the climate is 
temperate and healthy, that the natives ate friendly 
. hy honeſt, that the oppoſite continent of America 
5 . very rich, and but thidly peopled by the Spa- 
2 aid 340+ chat on the whole there is nothing afto- 
_ Biſhing or abſurd, in ſuppoſing that three or four 
f Ad men: well:diſciplined, and under! experien- 
ced commanders, ſhould maintain themſelves here 
VWithour any great difficulty or inconvenience, for 
ſeven, eight, or nine months. Wes think it no 
Ba hardſhip- to keep them continually oni ſhip-· board 
for two or three, years: in other ſervices, to at leaſt 
_ _  a6little- purpoſe: +; There is howeverfanother thing 
ta be conſidered, and it is this; that failing from 
__ -» California in a higher latitude than uſual they 
1 mien if they found it practicable, winter in any new 
diſcovered 1 and * 1 to detuen dime enough 
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SOUTHERN CONTINENT. 227 
to California to accompliſh the other part of their 


ſcheme: or if they ſhould fail of meeting with a 


proper place in any of the iſlands or continent 
between California and the Eaſt- Indies, they 
may continue their voyage to China, where they 


might find themſelves at liberty to form and exe- 
cute new projects, equally honourable to them. 


events, therefore a ſcheme of this ſort judiciouſly 


carried into execution, muſt be very beneficial to 


the nation: it would ſerve to extirpate old errors, 
by informing us of new truths, it would heighten 


our credit for maritime power and ſkill, it would 
exerciſe men of active ſpirits, improve their natural 
parts, and point out to them the means of tranſ- 
mitting wealth to their deſcendants, and their oπn 


fame to the lateſt poſterity. If it ſnould be demanded 


why 1 am ſo warm in recommending ſuch a deſign, 

my anſwer is becauſe I think it for the ſervice of 

my country, which can never be made happy at 
home, or maintain her reputation abroad, but from 
the appearance of ſuch a ſpirit as would be neceſ- 


ſary to accompliſh ſuch a deſign; and therefore to 
labour in exciting this, ſeems the higheſt point of 


patriotiſm of which a private man is capable. 
SOUTHERN CONTINENT, called 


alſo Terra Auſtralis Incognita; Under theſe names 


is generally comprized the various continents, 
illands, and countries, which are ſuppoſed to exiſt 
in the ſouthern part of the pacific ocean; parts of 
which are known imperfectly, and parts conjec- 
tured. The former contain the immenſe tract or 
tracts of land called New Holland, Carpentaria, 
New Guinea, New Zealand, and very many iſlands. 
The voyages round the world which have been made 
during the preſent king's reign, and are ſtill making 
cries, ircumſtances 


with à view to diſco 
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reries, render all 
92 2 Harns's Voyages, Vol. I. p.183 
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u SOUTHERN CONTINENT: 
relating, to theſe countries peculiarly. intereſting at 
preſent. - We ſhall therefore lay before qur readers 


ſome very maſterly obſervations on theſe points, 


which are at FRA: buried | in to. vaſt and expen - 


five folios. 
It is very certain that Fo Ae of Terra 
Auſtralis e e is conſidered by many wiſe and 


knowing people, as a kind of philoſopher's ſtone, 


rpetual motion, or in plain Engliſh as a chimera, 
fit only to take up the empty brains of wild pro- 
jectors. Yet this ſeems to be no ſufficient reaſon 


ter in diſpute, ſhould decide peremptorily that there 


is no ſuch country; or if there be that it is not 


worth the finding. Theſe fort of hafty concluſions 


are extremely fatal to ſcience in general, and to the 


art of navigation in particular, To ſay the truth, 
all notions built upon conjectures only, however 


beautifully ranged in a ſyſtem, ſerve only to pus · 


_ zle and miſlead people. The diſcovery of all parts 


of the world, ſeems to be at once the buſineſs Nr 
glory of man. It is the peculiar privilege of our 


ies that we can traverſe this globe by N 0. and 


to all the various ſcenes of wiſdom, which the world's 


Creator and ours has diſplayed therem. This is 


fufficient to ſhew that there cannot be any thing 
more noble, or more worthy of a great ming, 


than the ſurveying either in_theary or 1 en the 
e harmony 


| diſpoſition of this terraqueous globe, 
of its parts, and their relation to each other, 'Who- 


the winds, the currents, the ice beyond Cape Horn, 
bo confirm this W ag is land ts 


* 


why thoſe who are competent judges of the mat- 


Vater, and thereby become intelligent — reſpect 


ever employs any part of his time in this way, 
will diſcern that there is wanting to the eye # 
ſouthern continent, in order to give. dne {ide of the 
globe a reſemblance to the 9 This is the firſt 
argument that there is ſuch a continent; the next 
is, that experience confirms this notion; the fowls. : 
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the ſouthern pole. We are to conſider again, that 


though we have numberleſs voyages to the Eaſt- 
Indies, and a great many round the globe, yet we 
| have few, very few, through that ocean in which 
this continent is ſuppoſed to lie; and theſe voyages 


ſerve all in ſome meaſure ro confirm this opinion 3 
becauſe in every one of theſe voyages, ſome land 


or other was diſcovered, either continent or iſland. 
Now it is certain that iflands great aud ſmall are 


ſeldom if ever at a very great diſtance from a con- 


tinent ; and therefore where there are many iſlands, 
it is at leaſt a very probable ſign that there is ſome. 
continent not far from them. Thus much as to 
the certainty of the thing, that there really js ſuch 
With regard to the next point, whether it is 
worth the diſcovery ? This requires a much more 
ample enquiry, It is obvious in the firft place, thas 
the diſcovery of all new lands has a natural ten- 
dency to the increaſe of commerce, of which we 
have an inſtance in the whale fiſhery on the coalt of 
Greenland, and the trade carried on in Hudſon's 
Bay; but with reſpect to the lands we are now 
ſpeaking of, we have as much certainty as the na- 
ture of the thing will admit, that they are really 
as rich and plentiful as any countries on the face 
of the globe, without exception. We have already 
in another place proved that the fifth climate is, 
according to the laws of nature the molt fertile, 
as well as the moſt wholeſome; and it muſt on all 
hands be allowed that a great part of the Terra 
Auſtralis lies under this climate. Ferdinand de 
Quiros in his memorials, calls it a fourth part of 
the globe, and with good reaſon; for from the 
weſtern point of New Guinea, to the eaſtern extre- 
mity of the country diſcovered by Hernando Gal- 
lego, there is a ſpace of 2000 leagues, a great part of | 
Which has been, and the reſt may be, certainly dif- 
covered. But of all proofs that 9 — 
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ſuch a caſe, thoſe are certainly the moſt convincin 

that are taken from facts. Now De Quiros oy 

1 orres, who actually viſited thoſe iſlands, which by 

_ their firſt diſcoverer, Alonzo Savedra, were called the 

| Iſlands of Solomon, not only report that the coun- 

try is beautiful in proſpect, and exceedingly fertile 

in its produce, but that it abounds alſo with every 
thing that has hitherto been accounted riches, ſuch 

as gold, filver, precious ſtones, and ſpices. 

It is true that they acknowledge they viſited on- 

| 1 the coaſts : but this rather fortifies than leſſeng 
? heir teſtimony ; for though the coalts are often the 
[, moſt pleaſant, yet they are ſeldom the richeſt part 

_ of a country. It is owing to accident, and the cu- 
rioſity of ſuch as report theſe things, that we have 
ever heard of theſe countries; and it is chiefly the 
effect of the impatience of diſcoverers, that we are 
not better acquainted with them. A man cannot 
be expected to deſcribe a country he has only gal- 

lopped through; and it is the ſame thing with re- 
gad to diſcoverers, ho pretend to give. diſtinct 
accounts of countries, without viſiting any part of 
them but their ports: yet ſuch peopſe may have 
leave to ſay what they have ſeen, and latter expe- 
rience ſeems to confirm the relations of de Quiros | 
and Torres, with this difference only, that they re- 
mained longer on ſhore, and were conſequently 

more capable of entering into particulars. 

De Quiros abſolutely affirms. that the Indians he 

met with uſed veſſels tolerably well built for the 
carrying on of commerce between their Hands, of 
the truch of which our author ſays be was an eye- 
witneſs; and Schovren in his voyages confirms this 
OL i telling us, that he took a veſſel With 4 copſi- 
10 L204 ſtock of live. proviſions on board, Which 
"1 muſt therefore have been intended for a voyage of 
w _ ſome length. Our author not only wille the 
5 "oy al * e N . e but adds 
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a very fine gulph in the latitude of 13, where ſhips 


might anchor very commodiouſly : he thought fit to 
call it golphe de Philippe, where, according to him 
ſhips might anchor ſafe from winds, inaſmuch as 
it ran twenty leagues up into the country. Her- 
nando Gallego writes that · in his paſſage from New 
Guinea to the Straights of Magellan, he was driven 
by a weſt wind to a country lying to the ſouth, 
which. he looked upon as cut off from the conti- 
nent: this very probably might be the gulph men- 
tioned by de Quiros. Abel Taſman reports, that 
be found in the ſouthern continent, a large and ſpa- 
cious gulph very commodious for ſhipping ; Wil- 
liam Schovten and Herrera make frequent mention... 
of havens and rivers in theſe ſouthern countries, 
and Dampier actually ſaw ſome of theſe. If there- 


fore we conſider. all the circumſtances that have 


been mentioned, the credit of the ſeveral authors 
who report chend their apparent connexion, and im- 
polſſibility of making torgeries tally ſo — 


we muſt conclude that there is very full evidence 1 in 
ſupport of both theſe poſitions; viz. that there is 
a great continent, and many iflands to the ſouth, 


and that this continent and thoſe iſlands, are very 


probably rich and well peopled, to which if a trade 


could be opened, it might, nay muſt be, very com- 

modious, and produce as great or greater advan- 
tages than thoſe which have! en from the: dil. 
cCovery of America. 


It is moſt evident "$a captain Taſman' S voyage, 


5 that New Guinea, Carpentaria, New Holland, An- . 
. tony! Van Diemen's land, and the countries Ao 


e by Quiros, make all one n. from 


SOUTHERN CONTINE NT. 4 TY 
further, that they examined the ſails of ſome of theſe 
veſſeis, and found them as good as if they had been 
made in Holland; the thtead of them reſembling 
hemp, and the canvaſs ſurpaſſing in all reſpects 
any thing of that kind made in Java or the Indies. 
We find in de Quiros's memorial, an account of 
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232 SOUTHERN CONTINENT, 
which New Zealand ſeems to be ſeparated by a 


| ſpeaking plainly does to America, This conti- 
nent reaches from 122% to 188 of longitude, mak - 
ing indeed a very large country, but nothing like 
What de Quiros imagined, which ſhews how dan, 
gerous a thing it is to truſt too much to conjecture 


had been already pretty well examined, captain 


ſouthern part of the continent on this ſide the 
| globe ; and then paſſing round by New Zealand, 
he plainly diſcovered the oppoſite iſlands only, uud 


rived on the coaſt of New Britain, which he miſ- 
took for that of New Guinea, as he very well 


be an iſland, till Dampier diſcovered it to be ſuch | 
in the beginning of the preſent century. Thirdly, 
by this ſurvey. theſe countries are for ever marked 


ments or new diſcoveries, either in New Guinea 
from the Moluccas, or in New Holland from Ba- 
duct of this affair, deſerves the higheſt praiſe. | 10 
have attempted heretofore, or even now, the eſta- 
| bliſhing colonies in thoſe countries, would be im- 
| Politic, becauſe it would be graſping more than 
the Eaſt- India company, or even than the republic _ 
of Holland could manage: for in the firſt place to 
reduce a continent between three and four thou- . 
ſand miles broad, is a prodigious. undertaking; and) 
to ſettle it by degrees, would be to open to all the 


' 


ſtreight ; and perhaps is part of another continent 
anſwering to Africa, as this of which we are now 


in ſuch points as theſe. It is ſecondly obſervable, 
that as New Guinea, Carpentaria, and New Holland 


Taſman fell directly to the ſouth of theſe, ſo that 
his firſt diſcovery was Yan Diemen's land, the moſt 


% 


never fell in again with the continent till he ar- 


might, that country having never been ſuſpected ta 


out, ſo long as. the map or memory of Taſman's 
voyage ſhall remain. The Dutch Eaft- India com- 
pany have it always in their power to direct ſettle- 


world the importance of chat country, which for 
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any thing we can tell, may be much ſuperior to any 
country yet known. The only choiee therefore 


that the Dutch had left, was to reſerve this mighty 


diſcovery till the ſeaſon arrived in which they ſhould = 


be either obliged Dy neceflity, or invited by occa- 


covering or ſettling it, muſt be regarded as an idle 


and empty projet : but with reſpect to them, it is 


a thing perfectſy well known; its extents, its boun- 
daries, its fituation, the genius of its ſeveral na- 
tions, and the commodities of which they are poſ- 


ſeſſed, are abſolutely within their cognizance; ſo 


that they are at liberty to take ſuch meaſures as ap- 


poor to them beſt, for ſecuring the eventual poſſeſ- 


ſion of this country whenever they think fit. This 


account explains at once all the myſteries which the 
beſt writers on this ſubject have found in the Dutch 
proceedings. It ſhews why they have been at ſo 
much pains to obtain a clear and diſtinct ſurvey of 
_ theſe diſtant countries, why they have hitherto for- 
| borne ſettling and why they take ſo much pains to 
prevent other nations from coming at a diſtinct 
| Eee of them: and 1 may add to this another 
particular, which is, that it accounts for their 
74. the natives of Amboina, who are their 
fubjects, to carry on a trade to New Guinea, and 
the adjacent countries; ſince by this very method 
it is apparent that they gain daily freſh intelli- 
gence as to the product and commodities of thoſe = 


it. But though this country 
be reſerved, it is no longer unknown or neglected 
by the Dutch, which is a point of very great con- 
ſequence. | To the other nations of Europe, the ſou. 
thern continent is a chimera, a thing in the clouds, 
or at leaſt a country about which there are a thou- 
ſand doubts and ſuſpicions ; ſo that to talk of diſ- 
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oſe the ſouth pole to be the center of a 
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chart of which the equinoctial is che circumference, . 
we mall then diſcern four quarters; of the con- 
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tents of which, if we could give a full account, this 


part of the world would Be 11 diſcovered, 


To Begin then with the firſt of theſe, that is from 


the firſt meridian placed i in the iſland of Feto: Wie 


af 5 55 of longitude, there lies the. great 


continent of Africa, the molt ſouthern. point of 


which is the Cape of Good Hope, lying in the la- 
titude of 34 15 ſouth: between that and the 


pole, ſeveral ſmall but very inconſiderable iſlands 


have been diſcovered, affording us only. this degree 
of (certainty, that to the latitude of 506, there is no _ 
land to be found of any conſequence. There was 
| Indeed a voyage made by Mr. Boyer, in the year 
1738, on purpoſe to diſcover Whether there were 
any lands to the ſouth in that quarter or not. I 5 


gentleman failed from Port I. Orient July 18th, 


1738; and on the iſt of January 1739, diſcovered : 
a country, the coaſts of which were covered With 


ice, in the latitude of 54 ſouth, and | in the, loogi- | 


| rude of 289 30”. 


* 


In the next e chat is to fay from go lon- : 
; Site to 180%, lie the countries of which we have 
been ſpeaking; or that large ſouthern, iſland, ex. 


tending from the equinott'; al. to the latitude of 43 


10/, and the longitude of 167? 55's 7 which i is th be . 


exttemity of Van Diemen's land. 


r third quarter, that is Frank Me Ps tuce | 
of, 1500 to 1705 there is very little diſcovered with * 
any certainty. Captain Taſman indeed viſued the FE 
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coaſt of New Zealand. in the latitude .of ; 5 
ſouth, and in the longitude. of 188® 28”, But be» 
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The fourth and laſt quarter is from 2709 of lon- 
gitude to the firſt meridian, within which lies the 
continent of South America, and the iſland- of Ter- 
ra del Fuego; the moſt ſouthern promontoty of 
which is ſuppoſed to be Cape Horn, which, accord- 
ing to the beſt obſervations, is in the latitude of 
5003 beyond which there has been 1 9 with: any 
certainty -diſcovered on this fide.” 

On the whole therefore it appears, chere are he 
continents already tolerably difcovered; which point . 
towards the ſouth pole, and therefore it is very pro- 
bable there is a fourth, which if there he, it muſt 
lie between the country of New Zealand; diſcovered 
by captain Taſman, and that country which was 
ſeen by captain Sharpe and Mr. Wafer in the ſouth 
ſeas; to which land therefore, and no other, the title 
of Terra Auſtralis Incognita properly belongs. 

| Leaving this therefore to the induſtry of future ages 
to diſcover, we ſhall now return to that great 
ſouthern iſland, which captain Taſman actually fur- 
_ rounded, and the bounds of” en are dolefably 5 
well Known. e ee 

In order to eive che rener a proper ei of the 
Er rtancè of this country, it will be requißte to 
ſay ſomething of the climates in which it is firuated. 


As it lies from the equinoctial, to near the latitude . 


of 44%, the longeſt day in the moſt northern parts 
muſt be twelve hours, and in the ſouthern about fif- 
teen hours, or ſomewhat more; ſo that it extends 
| From the firſt to the ſeventh climate, which ſhews 
its ſituation to be the happieſt in the world; the 
country called Van Diemen's land reſembling mall | 
_ reſpects the ſouth of France,” As there are in all 
- countries ſome parts more pleaſant than others, ſo 
there ſeems good reaſon to believe, that within two 
or three degrees of the tropic of Capricorn, Which 
Paſſes through the midſt of New Holland, is the 


moſt unwholeſome and diſagreeable part of this b 1 
: Mt 'T 121 Cops of OUR hor very TIE - 
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ja thoſe parts it muſt be exceſſively hot, much more 
ſo than. under the line itſelf, ſince the days and 
nights are there always equal; whereas, within three 
or four degrees of the tropic of Capricorn, that is 
do ſay in the latitude of 279 ſouth, the days are 
_ thirteen hours and an half long, and the ſun is twice 
in their zenith, firſt in the beginning of December, 
or rather in the latter end of November, and again 
when it returns back, which occaſions a burning 
heat for about two months; whereas either farther 
to the ſouth, or nearer to the line, the climate muſt 


| be equally wholeſome and pleaſaat. 
As to the produc and commodities of this coun- 
43 try in general, there is the greateſt reaſon in the 
world to believe that they are extremely rich and 
valuable, becauſe the richeſt and fineſt countries 1 
the known world, lie all of them within the ſame 
; latitude. But to return from conjectures to facts : 
| the country diſcovered by de Quiros makes a part 
=. of this great iſland, and is the oppoſite coaſt to that 
of Carpentaria, This country the diſcoverer called 
la Auſtralia del Eſpiritu Santo, in the latitude of 
15% 40“ ſouth ; and as he reports, it abounds with | 
gold, filver „ Pear l, nutmegs, . MACE, ginger, | and 
1ugar canes of an extraordinary ſize. I do not 
wonder that formerly the fact might be doubted, 
but at preſent I think there is ſufficient reaſon to in- 
duce us to believe it: for captain Nampier deſcribes 
the country about Cape St. George and Port Moun- 
tague, which are within 9g? of the country deſcribed 
by de Quiros: I ſay captain Dampier. deſcribes 
what he ſaw in the following words: The coun- | 
try hereabouts is mountainous and woody, full of 
rich valleys, and pleaſant freſb water brooks; the 
= mould in the valleys is deep and yellowiſh, that on 
ES , the ſides of the hills of a very brown colour, and 
= not very deep, but rocky underneath ; yet excellent 
planting land; the trees in general are neither very 
ſtraight, thick, nor tall; yet appear green and plea- 
Cs ng ll rio jo her ot mo nels lant.. 
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fant. Some of them bear flowers, ſome. berries, 


and other big fruits, but all unknown to any of us; 


cocoa-nut trees thrive very well here, as well on the- 


bays by the ſea ſide, as more remote among the 


plantations. Here are ginger, yams, and other 
very good roots for the pot, that our men ſaw and 
taſted. Here are hogs and dogs; other land ani- 

mals we {aw none.” This account is grounded on- 


1y on a very ſlight view, whereas de Quiros reſided 
| ſome time in the place he has mentioned. In ano- 


ther place captain Dampier obſe ves that he ſaw 
nutmegs amongſt them, which ſeemed to be freſu 
gathered, all which agrees perfectly with the account 


given by de Quiros. Add ts this that Schovten 
had likewiſe obſerved that they had ginger upon this 


coaſt, and ſome other ſpices, ſo that on the whole 


o 1 2 


% 


there ſeems not the leaſt reaſon to doubt that if any 


part of this country was ſettled, it muſt be attended 
with a very rich commerce : for it cannot be ſup- 
poſed: that all theſe writers ſhould be either miſ- 


taken, or that they ſhould concur in a deſign to 
impoſe upon their readers; which is the leſs. to be 
ſuſpected if we conſider how well their reports agree 


with the ſituation of the country; and that the trees 


on the land, and the fiſh on the coaſt, correſpond- 


of planting in this part of the world, whic 


yd 4 


ing exactly with, the trees of thoſe countries, and 


the fiſh; on the coaſts, where theſe commodities are 


| known to abound within land, ſeem to intimate a 


perfect conformity throughout. 


The next thing to be conſidered. is the offibility | 
. which, ar rt. 
fight ſeems, I muſt confeſs, to be attended with 


_ ednliderable difficulties, with reſpect to every other 
nation, except the Dutch, who either from Bata- 
via, the Moluccas, or even from the Cape of Good 
Hope, might with eaſe ſettle themſelves wherever 


they thought fit. As, however, they have neg- 
lected this for above a century, there ſeems; to be 


no reaſon why their conduct in this reſpect ſhould 


* 
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b NY become the role of other nations, or Why, any other 
j nation ſhould be apprehenſive of drawing on her- | 
| ſelf the diſpleaſure of the Dutch, by endeavouring 


to turn to their benefit countries 4 65 Dutch havr d 
1 ny long ſuffered to lie, with reſpect to N waſte. 
1 and defart. 

1 . deſign of ſettling mould ever be attempted, 
3 Peha s the iſland of New Britain would be the 
pepe place. As to the fituation, extent, and 
= preſent condition of that iſland, all that can be faid 
| . of it muſt be taken from the account given by its 
=E _ diſcoverer; captain Dampier, which in few words 
= amounts to this—* The ifland, which T call Nova 
| 1 Britannia, has about 40% f latitudes; the body of it 
lying in 4, the northermoſt part in 20 30% and 
te ſduthermoſt in 65 30%. It has . 18 / Jongitude 
1 frotm cast to weſt: it is generally high mountain: 
„ „ land, mixed with large valleys, Which, as well 
| as the mountains, appeared very fertile; and in in 


= molt places that we ſaw the trees are very call, 
| ; large, wor thick, It is alſo very well inhabited 
1 oi {rong, well-limbed negroes, whom we found > 
Wo very dating and bold at ſeveral places: as to the | 
KF product of it, it is very probably this iſland may 
Wo afford as many rich commodities as any in the 
1 | world, and the natives may be eaſily brought to 
5 commerce, though could not pretend to it in my 


Wo circumſtances,” If any objections ſhould be raiſed . 
1 from Dampier's misfortune in that voyage, it is eafy 


J to ſhew that it ought to have no manner of weight 
= - Whatever, ſince, 8 he was an excellent pilot, 
1 be is allowed to have been a bad commander; be- 

1 des, the Roebuck, in which he failed, was a worn 


out frigate that would hardly ſwim 3 and it is no 
great wonder that in ſo crazy a veſſel the people 
were a little impatient at being abroad on diſco- 
veries; yet after all, he performed what he was ſent 
for, and bd ne diſcovery of this iſland of New Bri- 


- tain. 
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tain ſecured us an indif utable right to a ecantty 
that is, or might be eg very valuable“ N ! 
It is ſo ſituated that a great trade might be carried 
on from thence through the whole Terra Auſtralis 
on one ſide, and the moſt valuable! iſlands* of the 
Eaſt Indies on the other I' fort, all! or dt leaſt 
moſt of the advantages propoſed byethe Dutch 
Weſt India company's Joining With; their! Eaſt India 
company might be procuted fof this 'hatish by the 
eſtabliſhing a colony in this'iſtand of New Britain. 
If the ſettling this part of Terra Auſttalis ſhould 
devolve on the South Sea company, by way of 
equivalent for the loſs of their Aſſiento centract, 
(under g uppoſition that neither the Eaſt India nor 
the Nen companies would undertake it) there is 
no ſort of queſtion but it might be as well perform- 
ed by them as by any other, and the trade carried 
on without interfering withthat which is at pieſent | 
carried on either by the Eaſt India or Afriean com- 
panies. It would indeed in this caſe be abſolutely 
neceſſary to ſertle-Juan Fernandez #/ the (han; a 
of which place, under the direction of that company, 
if they could, as very probably they might, fall bing 


ſome ſhare of: the ſlave trade from New Guitiea, wo 


muſt prove wonderfully advantageous, conſidering 
the opportunity they would have of vending thoſe | 
| laves- to the Spaniards in Chili and Peru. The 


ſettling of this iſland ought to be performed-atonee, 


and with a competent force, ſince, without doubt, 
the Spaniards would leave no means unattempted 
to diſpoſſeſs them; yet, if a fortification was 
once raiſed, paſſes properly — and a gar- 
riſon left there of between three and fiv@ hundred 
men, it would be ſimply impoſſible for the Spa- 
niards to force them out of it before the arrival of : 
another ſquadron from hence. Neither d De 
any reaſon Why, in the ſpace of a few years, the 
plantation of this itand Mould not prove of as great 
5 N to the e Sen en as that of 
# eee 


E 
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Curacao to the Dutch Weſt India company, Whg 
| raiſe no leſs than 60, 000 florins per annum for lis 
cenſing ſhips to trade there. ine 1 
From Juan Fernandez to. Van Diemen's Land 
1 is not above two months ſail; and a voyage for 
= Uiſcovery: might be very conveniently made between 
1 the time that a ſquadron returned from Juan Fer- 
| nandez and another ſquadron's arrival there from 
hence. It is true; that if once a conſiderable. ſettle- 
ment was made in the moſt ſouthern part of Terra 
Auſtralis, the company might then fall into a large 


commerce in the moſt valuable Eaſt India goods} 


very probably gold and ſpices of all kinds; yet 1 
cannot think that even theſe would fall within the 
excluſive proviſo of their charter; for that was cer- 

tainly intended to hinder their trading in fuch goods 

as are brought hither by our Eaſt India company; 
and I muſt confeſs 1 ſee no difference with reſpecrg 

to the intereſt of that company between our having 

_ tloves; cinnamon; and mace by the South Sea 

? company's ſhips from Juan Fernandez and our re- 

W .. cCeiving them from Holland, after the Dutch Eaft 

India company's ſhips. have brought them thither 
by the way of the Cape of Good Hope. Sute Lam 
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they would come to us ſoonet by ſome months by, 
the way of Cape Horn. If this, reaſoning does not 
ſatisfy people, but they ſtill remain perſuaded that 
the South Sea company ought hot to intermeddle . 
With the Eaſt India trade at all, I defire to know _ 
why the Weſt. India merchants are allowed to im- 
= port coffee from Jamaica, when it is well known 
! that the Eaſt India company can ſupply the whole 
demand of this kingdom from Mocha? If it be 
anſwered that the Jamaica coffee comes cheaper 
and is the growth of our own plantations, I reply, 
that theſe ſpices will not only be cheaper, but bet - 
ter, and be purchaſed by our on manufactures; 
and theſes, 1 think, are the ſtrongeſt reaſons that 
a 
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If it be demanded what certainty I have that 
ſpices can be had from thence, I anſwer, all the 
certainty that in a thing of this nature can be rea- 
ſonably expected. Ferdinand de Quiros met with 
all ſorts of ſpices in the country: which he diſcoyer- 
ed; William Shovten and Jaques le Maire ſaw 
ginger and nutmegs, ſo did Dampier z and the au- 
thor of commodore Roggewein's voyage aſſerts, 
that the free burgeſſes of Amboina purchaſe ne- 
groes from the natives of New Guinea for bits of 
iron. All therefore I contend for is, that theſe bits 
of iron may be ſent them from Old England.  _ 
The reaſon I recommend ſettling, on the ſouth 
coaſt of Terra Auſtralis, if this deſign ſhould be 
proſecuted. from Juan Fernandez rather than the 
iſland of New Britan, which I mentioned before, is, 
becauſe that coaſt is nearer, and is ſituated in a 


better and pleaſanter climate. Beſides all which ad- 


vantages, as it was never hitherto viſited by the 
Dutch, they cannot, with any colour of juſtice, 
take umbrage at our attempting ſuch a ſettlement. - 
It is moſt evident, that if ſuch a ſettlement was 
made at Juan Fernandez, proper magazines erect- 


ed, and a conſtant correſpondence between that 


iſland and the Terra Auſtralis, theſe three conſe- 
quences muſt abſolutely follow from thence: 1. 
That a new trade would be opened, which muſt 
carry off a great quantity of our goods and manu- 
factures, that cannot at preſent be brought to any 
other market, or at leaſt not to ſo good a market as if 
there was a greater demand for them. 2. It would, 
render this navigation, which is at preſent ſo 
ſtrange, and ee ſo terrible to us, caſy 


and familiar, which might be attended with advan- 


tages which cannot be foreſeen, eſpecially ſince _ 
there is, as I before obſerved, in all probability 

another ſouthern continent which is ſtill to be dil- 
covered. 3. It would greatly increaſe our ſhipping 
and our ſeamen, Which are the true and natural 
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ſtrength of this country, extend our naval power; 
and raiſe the reputation of this nation, the ron dif- 
rant proſpect of which is ſufficient to warm the ſoul 
of any man, who has the leaſt regard for his coun- 
try, with courage ſufficient to deſpiſe the imputa- 
tions that may be thrown upon him as a viſionary 
projector, for taking ſo much pains about an affair 
Wy khan can tend ſo little to his private advantage. 
It is very obſervable, that all the mighty diſco- 
veries that have been made aroſe from great men 
Who joined reaſon with practice, and were men of 
genius and learning, as well as ſcamen. To Co- 
Tumbus we owe the finding America; to Magellan 
the paſſing by the ſtreights which bear his name, 
by a new route to the Eaſt Indies; to Le Maire a 
more commodious paſſage. round Cape Horn, and 
without running up to California: Sir Francis 
Drake too hinted the advantages that might ariſe 
by examining the north-weſt fide of America; and 
Candiſh had ſome notions of diſcovering a paſſage 
between China and Japan. As to the hiſtory we 
have of Rogge wein's voyage, it affords ſuch rights 
as nothing but our own negligence can render uſe- 
leſs; but in the other voyages, whatever diſcoveries 
we meet with are purely accidental, except it be 
Dampier's voyage to the coaſts of New Holland 
-and New Guinea, which was expreſsly made for 
; diſcoveries, and in which, if an abler man had been 
employed in conjunction with Dampier, we cannot _ | 
doubt that the interior and exterior parts of thoſe 
countries would have been much better known than 
they are at preſent; becauſe ſuch a perſon would 
rather have choſen to have refreſhed in the iſland of 
.* New Britain, or ſome other country not viſited be- 
fore, than ar that of Ti imor, ſettled both by the 
ac: Forroguefe and the Dutch. 
I beides of fettling Juan F FO was Grit on- 
cewived by commodore Rogge wein, who, having 
1 artentively” conlidered the Zdvantageous {iruarion, | 
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and the many. conveniencies this iſland afforded, 
immediately conceived a deſign of ſettling it, as the 
' moſt. proper place that. cold be thought of for 
affording ſhelter and refreſhment to ſhips” bound; 
as he was, to. ſouthern lands; and he was encou- 
raged particularly to e e in this deſign from 


the conſideration of the iſland's fertility, which, as 


he obſerves, allowed them no reaſon to doubt that | 
it would afford ſufficient ſubſiſtence for fix; hundred 


families at leaſt : however this, like the ſettlement 


of Belgia Auſtralis, was put off to their return, by 

which accident it happened that neither of theſe. 
| It muſt be allowed that 
both theſe projects of the Dutch commodote were 


every way wiſe and prudent, and ſhe wg how fit a 
man he was to execute it; for, by the 


two colonies, undoubtedly the ſouthern Indies had 


been by this time effectually diſcovered. The for- 


mer ſettlement would have afforded a proper place 


for ſhips to careen in and refit, after ſo long a 


voyage as from Europe to the ſtreights of Magel- 


lan ; and the latter would have furniſhed them-with 
all imaginable conveniencies for repairing whatever 
injuries they might have received by ſo hazardous 
1 therefore 


a paſſage as that round Cape Horn. 
venture to pronounce it the beſt laid ſcheme for 


promoting ſouthern diſcoveries that ever yet enter- 


ed the head of man, and I make no manner of 


queſtion but that whatever nation ſhall revive and 5 
proſecute Mr. Roggewein's plan, will become in a 


few years maſter of as rich and profitable a com- 


merce as the Spaniards have from their own co un- 
try to Mexico | and SO or +1000; eee to . 
Brazil. EM 
We 3 60 many e of the: beauty i . 
fertilüty of Juan Fernandez, that l | 
laid down as an undeniable: truth>thar a propolal' _ 


for ſettling it would not meet with many difficulties 
1 esel in Holland. In both * N 


4 


1 elp of theſe 


1 think it may he 5 
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are to be met with who, either for the ſake of ger- 
ting bread, or from the hopes of acquiring a fortune, 
would readily, conſent to viſit the moſt unwholeſome 
cguntries, and to remain in the worſt climates, 
There would not therefore be wanting enough to 

offer themſelves, upon proper encouragement, to go 
and reſide there, and the expence of fortifying the 
iſland, and providing them in every reſpe& with 
what they wanted, would require no great ſum; 
yet whatever nation ſhall take this ſtep, and be at 
the eXPence,. will have it abſolutely. in their power 
to proſecute. this ſcheme of diſcovery, after which 
perhaps it. may be time enough to think of ſertling 
the iſland of St. Lewis on the other fide of the Cape. 
Ihe taiſings fort, and putting in order the plan- 
tation of t iſland of Juan Fernandez, might em- 
ploy the firſt year, whenever this important deſign 
is properly purſued; and if two or three ſmall vef- 
ſels were left with the inhabitants of that iſland, 
they might, by the arrival of a new ſquadron the 
| ] next year, be able to- report- ſomewhat of the-pr "= 
bability of a diſcovery from thence, becauſe there. 
are, undoubtedly ſeveral iſlands which lie at no great 
_ diſtance from thence, and all of them in ſo good a 
climate, that no hardſhip need be feared in endea - 5 
vouring to diſcover them. In conſequence of the 
report, and of the aſſiſtance received from the new 
colony, where the ſick might be put on ſhore, and 


their places ſupplied with freſh men, a great part 


of the ſouth continent might be diſcovered in one 

ſummer; for when the ſeamen were once ſecure of 

2 good retreat, as the iſland of Juan Fernandes, 

well ſettled, would be, they would not be uneaſy 
or afraid of wanting proviſions if they cruized 4 
few weeks more or lets in the South Seas: beſides, 

there would be no occaſion. of reducing them to 
ſhort allowance; and while they lived in preſent 
plenty, and without apprehenſion of future wants, 
they would certainly be in ſufficie 
ws 0 „ 
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that it is che dread of ſo long a run as to the Eaſt 


without doubt, there is more reaſon, ſince it is vi- 
ſible that the commerce between our own ian 
ys five times the um- 5 1 $ Y 
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denne any ang their officers cid reaſonably 875 
The voyages of Schaveek and; Danger, as well 
Rogge wein, plainly ſhes. 


Indies which intimidates the ſallors in theſe ſeas, and 
occaſions ſuch frequent mutinies, ſuch: perpetual 


diſſentions, as muſt neceſſarily impede; and even * 


feat, che beſt laid project ———— Add to 


all this, that in two or three years time there is 
the higheſt probability that the produce of the trade 


that might be eſtabliſhed in theſe: ſouthern iſlands 
would not only defray the expence of the under - 
taking; but make conſiderabſe returns, and then 
all difficulties would be over. There would be 


enough ſtruggling to ſhare in the advantages of 
a commerce ſo long neglected; but tlie n 
at Juan Fernandez would prevent all this, and ſe- 


cure, for at leaſt thirty or orty a the 90:9; rol 
part of the profit to the original prop 0 
I muſt confeſs that I have — a great ak of. 


pains upon this ſubject, from an earneſt deſire that 


this ſcheme of diſcovering theſe ſouthern Indies 


might appear in its true light to the Britiſh. nation, 


and in order to ſhew how poſſible it is for us to reap 


the benefit, not of the b. eee only, but of the 
errors and overſights of other people. We are daily | 

complaining (vritten in 2745) age 1 hope with -. £ 3 

out reaſon, of the decay of trade; we arg daily re- . 5 # 7; N 


pining at the reſtrictions on our trade, for which, 


and that of Barbadoec 3-C 
ber of ſhips'that are iche ſervice of all our Au- 


ſive companies put together: but complaints are 
effeminate things; we ought to behave like 99 

and endeavour to find remedies, if we really think == 
durſelves aggrieved. If, as many people ſay, moſt 


* are overſtocked $.or if, as moſt * lay, 
MS. the 


- 
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the moſt beneficial branches of trade are cramped © 
by the above · mentioned reſtrictions, it is undoubt. 
edly our buſineſs to find out new trades if it be poſ- 


ſible ; or at leaſt, it ! Is Wore ee, cos to make ſome | 


attempt. on i n oy 1 


The ſafeſt, eien and mot dy Ae 4 is 
to endeavour to make new diſcoveries, that is, in 


effect, to endeavour to find out new a If 


there be ſo large aà tract of country, and ſo many 
iſlands undiſcovered in the ſouth, they. muſt be 


worth the diſcovering for theſe reaſons; If any of 


theſe countries are abſolutely uninhabited, we = 


at leaſt ſure that they lie in ſuch a climate as gives 


us hopes of their Ne the richeſt 1 — — 
eing able to Produce | 


ties, or a certainty of our 
them by raiſing new colonies and plantations. We 


ſhall. very ſoon be ſatisfied of this, if we reflect on 


the advantages derived from ſettling the ſmall iſland 
of Barbadoes; and if the profits ariſing from ſugar 


are ſo large, what might be expected, or rather 
what might we not expect from a count 


ſame extent which, produce cloves, nutmegs, and 


cinnamon ? It is true that formerly the power of 
the Dutch might have been apprehended, Who have 
ſhewn a very ſtubborn: reſolution of e theſe 


rich commodities entirely to themſelves; but at 


preſent there can be no ſuch fear, becauſe our ma- 


ritime power is ſufficient to protect any juſt preten- 


ſion; and, on the other hand, we ought not to ſuſ- | 
pect that Gur governors would have ſuch a com- 


plaiſande for any foreign intereſt as to facrifice to it 


our own. On the other hand, if theſe fouthern' 
countries are inhabited b. y ſavages; there is a great | 
probability of our. 3 the moſt valuable com- 
mo dities, either in exchange for the neceſſaries f 
life, or for thoſe trifles which we Known by: expe-" 


fience ſuch ſavages naturally admire, © 1177s 


But it may be, and indeed is far more ae ; 
N that there kre iyilipec When in Wy or at n | 
| - ig | 


<4 2.4 


ty of the 


: 5 1 
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in ſome of theſe countries, and with them, no. doubt, 
we may carry on a very advantageous 6 for the 
commodities of one part of the world are always 
confidered as rarities in another part, and, as rari- 
ties, they will naturally fetch an high price ſo 
that if we can but once eſtabliſh a trade, and a trade 
at ſo great A diſtance, it muſt. turn much eo our | 
benefit * * 5 l 
The ſame writer obſerves, i in Ather Pla Th 
« it has been reported, that notwithſtandiog: the 
vaſt importance of theſe iſlands, (the ſpice nes) 
there were countries at no great diſtance from them 
which deſerved ſome;degree of notice, as abounding' 
in gold and precious ſtones, and not altogether de- 
ficient in ſpices. They were but half diſcovered 
by the Portugueſe, yet, for all the world Knows to 
5 contrary, that diſeovery has not been ſo muck 
as proſecuted, much leſs perfected by the Dutch. 
On, the contrary, we have bi een given to underſtand My 
that ſome miſtake has happened, in this buſineſs 3 - 
that theſe countries are poor, barren,” \miſerable/ 
places, and thoſe who inhabit them a race of brutal, 
5 ſtupid, and ſtarving people. This poſſibly may be „ 
_ ſoz however, as it has been otherwiſe. reported, 
and as theſe countries lie upon the very line which 
| divides the Known from the unknown Pages; 2 the, A 


9 b the die ra egy Points of "he 4 4 1 5 
world on Africa, Aſia, and America, that is a 
beyond the Cape of God Hope, the Molpcea ad 
Celebes iſlands, and Cape Horn, or the Streightis 
of Magellan. 1515 ſpace comprehends eight or = 
millions of ſquare leagves, which make. above * . HY 
Harris, Vol. 1. „„ ns oh 
"= Medina Una ENT Pp. 347 by ä 
F 1 VVV 
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thix hare of our globe. In this yaſt tract it is im- 
poſſible but there muſt be to the ſouth of Aſia 
fome immenſe continent to keep our globe..in.equi. 
. rotation, by ſerving as a counter. 
Poiſe to northern Aſia, Whoever examines the two 
. hemiſpheres of the globe, divided horizontally, that 
is, by the equatot (as they ſhould always be) and 
not by the meridian, muſt be ſtruck in obſerving 
ſo much land in the one hemiſphere, and ſo little in 
the other, eſpecially as he knows that the weight of 
earth is, to that of ſea water, nearly as five tg 
tree, * 2 r %%% *! MOT EMT, {3 dt | 5 8 


9 


£ 
: 


As to the wealth and fertility of this continent, 
ſays another, both reaſon and experience ſeem ta 
unite in making it one of the happieſt countries in 
the world. Both 1. ron and Dampier have de- 
ſeribed it in glowing colours, -ſuch as might be 
' ehought 10 flow from the pencil, of fancy, if further 
_ experience and the very nature of the thing did. 
not ſupport. their aſſertions, The country, called 
by the former La Auſtralia del Eſpiruto Santo, in 
_ thelatitude of 13 46” ſouth, he affirms. to abound. 
with gold, filver, pearl, mace, nutmegs, and gi 


— 


ger. It is oppoſite to the country. called Carpenta;. 
ria, and from its ſituation gives the ſtrongelt gredi - 
bility” to the warm deſeription of the 1 2m 3k 
Captain Dampier ſpeaks, of the land about Cape, 
St. George and Port Montague in much. the ſame - 
language, but enumerates fewer of the rich com: 
mogities, which might probably ale from the ſu- 
| perficial view he ook of the country, whereas. | 
Quiros actually reſided ſome time in che parts he; 
deſoribes, and conſequently had better opportuni-, 
ties of being acquainted with the produce. Schoe y, 
ten and Talman likewiſe take notice of  nutmegs. 


and ginger, as well as cocoa-nuts, pilans, &c. which. 
they 
R 


„ Auſtralis Cognita, Vol. I. p. 8. 
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Java, and Borneo, abound in precious ſtones and 
other valuable commodities, and che. Moluccas in 


ſpices, New Guinea and the regions behind muſt, 


by a parity of reaſon, be as pientifulſy endowed 


fine, and ſuch a country as all authors ſpeak it; 
if gold, ivory, and other commodities of great va- 


lue, are common in the ſouthern part of Africa, 


from Melinda down to the Cape of Good Hope. 
and up again to Cape Gonzalez; here are the ſame 
| Gua in New Zealand, New Holland, ank 


Carpentaria. If Peru overflows with flver, if all 
the mountains of Chili are filled with gold, the 


Brazils with every ſort of wealth, this continent en- 
Jays the benefit of the ſame poſition ; and therefore 
whoever thoroughly diſcovers and ſettles it, will 
infallibly be poſſeſſed of territories as rich, as fruit- 


ful, and as capable of improvement as the Mo- 


luccas, the Cape of Good Hope, Peru, Chik, or 
the Brazils, and indeed as any that have hitherto 
been diſcovered in any part of the terraqueous globe. 


If we reflect upon all the circumſtances mention- 
_ ed in the journals of voyages here, the credit of 


the ſeyeral authors, their apparent connection, and 


actiy with reaſon, with experience, and with each 


there being a continent and many iſlands to the 
ſouth, all rich, fertile, and populous. If a trade 


do theſe. was opened, the fame reaſon ſhews. that it 


muſt de very commodious, and produce a5 great. 


* 


qꝗt greater, advantages than thoſe which have re- 
ſulted from the diſcovery of America, Is it not 


e 


therefote aſtoniſhing: that this powerful and buſy. 
nation ſhould never have undettaken to gratifß 
their curioſity by the fulleſt conviction of the Raz — 
ET fi or Pe edn cory” "| 


* 
227 


* Modern Univerſal Hiſtory, Vol. II. p. 357. 359. Hit. 
fps Navig. des Ferres Ault, p. 27. 2 . 
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Thoſe parts of theſe vaſt tracts hitherto diſcover- 
ed have been found exceedingly populous. © This 
alone is ſufficient to prove that à trade of the moſt. 
advantageous kind might be carried on with the in- 
habitants. The exportation of manufactures, and 
the employment of ſhips and ſeamen, are the great 
points which the preſent ſyſtem of Eutope moſt re- 
quires; theſe would 'be fully anſwered: for it is 
| impoſſible to conceive that people inhabiting ſuch 
_ climates, and conſequently” poſſeſſing the commo- 
dities moſt: valuable in Europe, ſhould not be as 
eager to exchange their products for ours as we 
could be; and it is much eaſier to be conceived 
than expreſſed, how far this exchange hae Te 
carried, or how many millions of people might be 
ſupplied with Eurepean manufactures, if the e vaſt 5 
| countries were diſcovered. EY A. 
What was the amount of manufacturing r wade . 
befolt the diſcovery of America? A mere trifle; 
fufficient to enrich and employ a few paltry Hanſe : 
__ eowns, à city of Antwerp,' or a ſtate of Genoa: but 
compare the progreſs made ſince that event; con- 
| fider the trade of Europe before and ſince; think 
of the exportation of Britiſh, Dutch, French, and 
other manufactures, nine- tenths perhaps of Which 
are conſumed” in America, or in Africa, in conſe. 
gquence of America. What compariſon can be 
drawn between the riches of Britain now and in the 
time of queen Elizabeth? and yet, if we come to 
examine the matter, we ſhall find the ſuperiority of 2 
the latter times to the former to be chiefly owing 
to the diſcovery of America. What is the preſent” 
grand want of Britain? A new demand for manu- 
factures, great enough to fet at work three millions 
of idle hands, who are now a burden upon the three 
kingdoms. Is ſuch a market to be found in Eu- —_ 
rope? Thoſe who are ſo apt to cry out, We have 
trade enough, and more colonies than we know 
n to do meh TP be _ Have you an 
vunemployed 5 


# 


3s. 
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unemployed poor? If you have, you have enon 
of ce ne the Uher Wha is the uſe : 
trade? The enabling your own poor to e 1 
themſelves at the expence of foreigners. | 
ls there not the greateſt reaſon to ſupp 
chene immenſe countries, extending from the 1. . 
poſſibiy to the ſouth· pole, muſt abound with pro- 
ductions of which we can have as little idea as the 
Europeans could have of America before it was dif- 
covered? If we throw a carelefs eye around us, 
what a new world of commodities, and many of the 
moſt uſeful nature, broke in upon us on that event! 
There are equal reaſons, nay ſuperior” ones, for 
ſuppoſing theſe unknown countries to abound in 
peculiar productions. A number of commocities 
are there probably in being, which would open 
new ſpecies of manufactures unthought' of, and YE 
| bread to millions now unborn, 1 5 
But without conſidering theſe points mnbvely't ina 
_ eoniineretiÞ tight, is it not aſtoniſhing that the 
Princes and great men among the maritime powers 
of Europe have no more curiofity to become ac- 
. quainted with the ideas, the manners, the cuſtoms, 
and the knowledge of ſo conſiderable a part of the 
globe, all Which are at preſent as unknown as thoſe 


of the inhabitants of the moon? What a wonder- - 


ful idea is it to think of the arts, the ſciences, and 


the ſpecies of human learning which may reſde 1 


among theſe unknown people, and wait only for | 
the active curioſity of ſome European to extend 
them in a million of beneficial ſhapes to the reſt of 5 
mankind! Wonders as ſurprizing as glaſs, print- 
ing, and magnetiſm itſelf, may exiſt there: in che 
_ womb of obſcurity, which, if imported to Europe, 
would open new fields for the minds of mankind to 


range in. And let me at the ſame time add, that - 
ve are in want of ſuch, to us unknown ſpheres . 
human 5 There has, for above a cen- 1 


Wa * a * of — in the learned 
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world,. a total ceſſation! of all great and uſeful, dif, 


coverjes, which has thrown the warmeſt purſuers 


of the arts and ſciences into a beaten tract, in which 


they are contented to re- ſay, in a new manner, 


what their more ſpirited anceſtors had ſaid: before. 


Nothing gives: g. greater activity and vigour to 


the. human mind than unthought · of and important 


diſcoveries ; they open hew. regions of ſcience, and 
itt the ideas of mankind from the dull rotation of 
common- place facts to the glorious: ſphere of inven- 
tion; one diſtovery brings on another; the general 
circle of knowledge is enlarged, and every art and 
ſcience receiyes new improvements. Theſe are 


noble advantages, but they can never ſpring from 


the tame and inſipia repoſo which broods at Preſent 


2 q Europe. 


What noble benees reſult. from lang voyages l 
Theſe are the true nurſeries for ſeamen, and breed 
the hardieſt and moſt valuable; nor is navigation ſo 


much obliged to any trade as that which occaſions 


_ equrſe to the Eaſt Indies, ſays a very penetrating 
writer, firſt entered into the imagination of Colum- 

bus g and yet there is great reaſon to preſume, that 

it he could Telling haye made a right calculation, 


and had underſtood; that 230 degrees of longitude . | 
muſt de waverſcd in ſuch a courſe, it would have 
appeared, even to him, a matter extremely doubts: 
ful, if not utterly impoſſible... But 555 a ſeries ob 


years, and that a very ſhort one, ſince; from the 


ſcares 


firſt, voyage of Columbus to en Magellan, Sonny - : 


4 


them; they encourage the building and fitting out 

ſtout ſhips 3 they render courage, activity, vigour, 

and ſxill, neceſſary in a number of captains and ſea- 
men, which prove in all theſe, and other reſpects, 

_ of incomparable value to a maritime nation, inſo- 
much that theſe branches of commerce, and thoſe 
ſiettlements which are the ſupport af long voyages, 
| ought, from every ſenſible people, to receive pecu. 

liar attentione—*. The notion of failing. by a welt 
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ſcarce intervened thirty, this was conceived, under- 
taken, and executed; and, conſe quently, Tmicome 
parably greater improvement was 5 in this art 
of navigation than in the many hundreds, and even 
rhouſands of years preceding. Of fuch conſequence 
it is to keep men in action, to excite their faculties, 
to enflame their courage by emulation, and to : 
make one diſcovery a ſtep to another, It was 
means like theſe that ſo much was done in fo 
ſmall a time, and by the neglect of theſe mein : 
_ ſo little has been done ever ſince #,” 

. Notwithſtanding there is ſo little appearance of ie Z 
in our common maps, yet, in all probability, the 
Pacific ocean might be full of iſlands +; Diſco- 
veries have been made in all directions. There bas 
been no expedition through this ocean, of which 

ve have any diftin& account, without new iſlands 
being diſcovered. Magellan ſaw other iſlands, and 
the number of the Ladrones, and their nanies” 2 
have differed antiently from what they are now ö. 
accounted F. Sir Francis Drake actualiy paſſed 
through the New Philippines; ſubſequent Englifh 4 
commanders made other diſcoveries; and though 
this is a great deal, we could have ſbewn much = 
more. Ineidentally, and without ſeeking them, a 
chain of iſlands has been diſcovered to the north. „ 
almoſt as high as Japan. The New Philippines?s2s? 
notwithſtanding is the moſt ſtriking proof of al, 
ſince they render it evident, that what we ſuppoſe : 
- the whole 1 is at JOE: true of a pai vor is this . 
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other propoſition, : more than once mentioned, that 
| the Spaniards are not ſo much ignorant of this as 


good reaſon to believe are not caſually defective, 


The ſame thing appears from their charts, but ma- 


= prevent the ſurmiſe of their wiſhing to conceal 


x a 


the archipelago of St. Lazarus, comprehending, 


5 
=_ 


It is very ſ. ngular that, conkidering the Situation 
of the New Philippines, the number of them, and 
their lying a as it were within ſeveral circles, one 


. 5 1 . * ene Sir Wilken Monſon's We Trafs. bod, 
=_— -. Amon Voyage. Ph 
1 G. B. Ramuſio Ne Ec. Tom. I. 


ſola Conquiſta de las Iſlas Moluccas, Lib. * "Pers 62. 
_ Hiffoire des Iles Mariannes, Liv. I. 


4 Mod. Unze Hiit, Vol. IX. p. 625. 


I Fu 


proof at all leſs authentic for: its g accidental; 
for that is a pregnant teſtimony in favour of an- 


indiſpoſed to acknowledge and unwilling to have 
To it diſcovered. This appears from the extraordinary 
ſitrictneſs of their failing-orders, which we have 


r Eat SS 


but intentionally reſtrifted in this particular . 


naged with great prudence and addreſs; for all 
new iſlands are inſerted as ſoon as diſcovered, to 


them ; but then. iſlands, long before diſcovered, 

are left out; ſo that the "mods charts are not = 

all fuller than thoſe made two centuries ago. Add 
to this, that no diſcoveries whatever tempt this na- 

1 tion to proceed any further, how eaſily. ſoever that 

= might. be; done, or with Whatever advantageous 
= conſequences it might be attended. But to bar 

the pretenſions of any other nation, and to ſecure 
their title to iſlands not yet known, and which, per- 
haps, they never will know, they plead an exclu- 
ſive right from the firſt diſcbyery by Magellan f 


according to their computation, eleven thouſand 
| iſlands ; ſo that how much ſoever our doctrine 
may claſh. with their politics, there is nothing 


— than that they differ not much from us in 
their opinion . 125 * 


ian 
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within another, in the very midſt of countries poſ. 
ſeſſed by the Spaniards, they ſhould remain for two 
centuries in a manner unknown, or at leaſt unno- 
ticed. It is yet more ſtrange, that after the firſt 
intelligence of them, and that too by accident, N 
they ſhould remain upwards of fifty years in a man- 
ner half diſcovered, It is certainly very ſurprizing, 
that in an age ſo enlightned as this, an event of this 
fort ſhould: be ſo little conſidered or attended to; 
and the finding of theſe iſlands ſhould be regiſtered 
among the relations of miſſionaries, the collections 
of ſocieties deſtined to the promotion of ſcience, 
and be in a manner. wholly ſlighted by the great - 
world, by geographers, hiſtorians, and ſtateſmen z 
from all of whom, from the nature of things, dif- 
coveries of this kind claim more immediate re- 
gard . This certainly ſhews, that the noble and 
heroic ſpirit which diſtinguiſhed the fifteenth cen- 

tury, and which was attended with ſo many illuſ- 
trious events, and ſuch prodigious advantages to 
the inhabitants of Europe, however ill managed in 
ſome reſpects, and in all, perhaps, but too much 
miſapplied, has been gradually evaporating, and is 
no on the point of being extinguiſhed, and this 
from the very principle that firſt excited and ought 
ever to keep it alive, a propenſity to commerce. 
which, while we endeavour. to monopolize, We 


ceaſe to extend; and while we quarrel and diſpute 


about what we have, diſcourage thoſe diſcoveries 

that might employ, enrich, and content us all. 
But it will be ſaid, that the views. of princes and 
politicians, are very different from the viſions of . 
ſpeculative. men, who travel only i in their cloſets, 
make diſcoveries. upon paper, and frame ſchemes 
for themſelves and men of as like turn to admire, but 


_- which great miniſters treat with deriſion. The truth 


3 of 2 is not to be e but fe point to be 


39 Erh te len, Liv. XX. 05 18. . 
5 Lea a 5 5 | e enquired 
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enquired: into is, who are moſt likely to be in the 
tight? Princes and politicians ate great names; 
perſons of ſcience and ſagacity are great men: the 
be are generally occupied about the concerns of 
their own times; the latter look forward, and en- 
deavour the benefit of poſterity. It was not Ferdi- 
nand, though honoured with the title of the Wiſe, 
the Great, and the Catholic, who diſcovered the 
new world, but poor Columbus; who had been 
treated as a chimerical projector, and whoſe vaſt 
deſigns had periſhed in embryo, if Hſabella had not 
enabled him to carry them into execution by | 
pledging her jewels *, 
Before we cloſe this article, which, rom its reat 
importance, has demanded more than common at- 
tention, we muſt make a few remarks on the 
voyages which have been made through the Pacific 
Ocean, with a view to diſcoveries, ſince the peace 
of Paris; which voyages were firſt ſet on foot by 
the late earl of Egmont and ſince carried on under 
the patronage of the earl of Sandwich: theſe are 
much to the honour of the preſent reign. France 
alſo comes in for a ſhare of the honour in the voyage 
of M. de Bougainville. Upon theſe exertions of 
ſpirit, which are beyond any thing v we bave Ten in 5 
this century, we moſt obſerve, ” 
I. That the diſcoveries made in hel e 
greatly confirm the preceding obſervations in the 
two important points, the number of unknown 
| iſlands thickly ſtrewed through this ocean, and alſo 
the extreme fertility and beauty of them. Luckily 
theſe voyages were all made to the ſouth of the line, 
whereas the navigation for near two centuries had 
been almoſt entirely to the north of it. From this 


cireumſtance, every voyage was attended with new 


diſcoveries ; a chain of iflands quite in cluſters, 
and many of them conſiderable for ſize, &c. were Fo > 


9 Moder Univerſal 1 vol. IK. p. 573. 
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f6unds' extending through many degrees of latituc e 
and longitude, forthinng an imtnenſe- archipelago, - 
of which the charts give no other ſign than the lands 


to which they give the name of De Quiros, but 
which form only a ſmall part of what is now diſ- 
covered: of theſe Otaheite, ſo well known at pre- 


ſent from the voyages of capt. Wallace, M. de Bou- 


gainville, and capt. Cooke, is but one iſland of a 


middling ſize, ſurrounded by many others, ſome _ 
much longer, but which were not viſited. | "Theſe 

| iſlands are in the fineſt climate, and enjoy an un- 
rivalled fertility. The accounts we have of their 
numbers are not clear, from the ſhips failing almoſt 
directly through them, without making it their 


buſinels to diſcover what they had ſeen. This cir- 


cumſtanee, by the way, ſeems to have been an 
omiſſion in their orders; for while they were in the 


midſt of an unknown archipelago, ſituated in the 


richeſt of climates, their firſt buſineſs ſurely ought 


to have been to become well acquainted with every 


thing as they advanced; for in all probability 


iſlands, in ſoch a latte an be found as bene- 


ficial to diſcover as any other buſineſs upon which . 


N ps could be ſent. 220 
t is evident that there is a W of 5 Ul” TIE 


ing almoſt acroſs the Pacific Ocean, ſouth of the 
line, to a greater number, and of a more important 
nature, than any which are to be found north of 
the line till you come to the New Philippines. For- 


mer navigators having principally taken the nor- 


thern courſe, the iſlands ſeen by our ſhips, as well 
as thoſe by M. de Bougainville, are new diſcove- 
Ties, if we except ſomething” on the account of -e 


Quiros not to be clearly aſcertained. 0 ertai iniy 0 


there have been diſcovered, within ſeven years, 


near one hundred and fifty iſlands to the ſouth of 


te line, and while the ſhips purſued a direct courſe, 
turning aſide neither to the right nor to the 


left, all thele 88 are within 20 degrees of the 
. Me 9 5 ROWE K 5 line, ; | 


1 


inhabitants 
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line, eee enjoy a climate capable of pro 


ducing the richeſt products in the univerſe. - 


II. Commodore Byron was ſeat out for the. — 


preſs purpoſe of diſcovering the iſlands of Solomon, 
which, two hundred years ago, were ſuppoſed to 
de the richeſt countries in the world. The e 


diſcoverers of them found them to abound with gold, 4 
Precious ſtones, and ſpices. The commodore _ 


find no countries which anſwered the deſcription, 


though he met with many unknown iſlands in the 
fame latitude; nor have any ſucceeding navigators = 


found any countries abounding with thole rich com- 


maodities. It is well known that the iſlands of So- 
lomon were ſought for more than once, ſoon after 


| Mendana's diſcovery of them in the fifteenth cen- 
tury, but in vain ; their exiſtence was then doubted, 


and yet more at preſent ; but we muſt beg leave to 
_ obſerve, that ſuch a conctuſibn ſeems haſty. Poſe 
ſibly the iſlands, to which the name of Solomon is 


given, join, or may be near to the ſame we have 


diſcovered ; nay, it is not impoſſible but we may, 
without knowing it, have diſcovered the real So- 
lomon's iſlands; and as to gold and je wels, the in- 


habitants may probably have ſecreted their wealth, 


5 knowing from intelligence, of which we cannot dif. 


cover the ſource, that ſtrangers, and eſpecially 
: Spaniards, would ſeek for nothing ſo ſoon. 


That this is no wild or romantic way of thinking, 5 


is clearly proves from a very remarkable circum- 


| ſtance given by M. de Bougainville; it is, that the 
oy Otaheite are poſſeſſed: of very fine 

pearls, but they carefully concealed. them: this 
| thews that theſe ſenſible, and, I may add, civilized; 

Poliſhed Indians, knew the commodities of real 
value, and concealed them from the new-comers * { 


they might do the ſame with gold and diamonds. 
III. But another ſuppoſition: is to be ſlarted: 


8 perhaps f the 1 e hes Solchen 5 iſlands * 
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are all romance: jealous of the attempts which Eu- 
ropeans might make, with a view to diſcover the 
great Southern Continent,” or the New Philippines, 
they might invent the tale of theſe imaginary 
illands, and paint them as the richeſt countries un- 
der heaven, with a deſign to diſappoint foreign na- 
vigators, and thereby bring into diſcredit all expe- _ 


ditions: aro) might afterwards be made | in ſearch of _ 
them. 8 


IV. The x great diſcovery: lately mats 1 is that of 
New Zealand, which was, till now, quite unknown. 


Geographers gave that name to a ſpot of coaſt 
which we ſee in their maps, not knowing whether 
it was part of a continent or a great or ſmall 
| iſland. It is now known that New Zealand is in 
two parts; the northern parts of the ſouthern divi- 
ſion were examined, but the northern diviſion was 
ſurrounded, and found to be an iſland nine hundred 
miles long. and two, three, and four hundred 
broad. Great part of this iſland lies in the fineſt 
climate in the world, poſſeſſes a moſt fruitful ſoil, 
and numerous. Wale de productions; 3 inhabited | 
partly by barbarian ſavages, and partly by a civi- 
lized agreeable people, This diſcovery 1 is e one | 
ol the higheſt conſequence, 5 
V. The princi be on which theſe ex lier 0 
have been de eem to be thoſe e | making 
geographical and botanical diſcoveries, but without 
any views of forming ſettlements : the former ob- 
ject is certainly a very noble one, and worthy the 
reign of a great king, and the moſt powerful ma- 
rine in the world; but the latter is of the moſt ca- 
pital importance, at the ſame time that it is infi- 
nitely more favourable to the former. Diſcovering 
countries accurately, and becoming well acquaint- 
ed with their natural hiſtory, is not ro be effected in 
a a haſty viſit; they require a ſettlement as much as 5 
the commercial intereſts-of the nation. 
But we do not comprehend why why pee of 5 
this ſort, and at a con 8 expence, ſhould be 


wa, | : 


4 i . . 
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made, and prove ſucceſsful in diſcovering countries 
that en i in every reſpect perfectly deſirable, ang 
at the ſame time all equally neglected. That great 

commercial genius, the editor of Harris's: Voyages, 
who has conſidered this point with a moſt uncom- 
mon attention, has in all his reflections propoſed 
ſettlements in the new diſcoveries, as the only poſ- 
ſible means of making them turn to any account; 
nor would he ever have conceived that any nation; 
would have been at ſuch a repeated expence, ſuffi. 
_ cient. with but ſmall additions to execute all his 
ideas, without effecting the moſt important part of 
the buſineſs. At the ſame time he has anſwered all 
objections to ſuch a plan, and left no doubt of. its 


pPrudence, expediency, and even neceſſity. 


Countries have been diſcovered, which are ſitu-: 
ated within ten degrees of the line, and yet in a 
climate remarkably wholeſome, as populous as Eng- 
land, in civilized, ſenſible, and very ingenious 1 
habitants. Will any perſon aſſert that it would not 
be highly beneficial to become maſter of the ſea, 
coaſts of ſuch iſlands, not with any view of colo- 


nizing in a country full of people, but of introdu-; 


_ cing valuable articles of culture, and then trading 
with the inhabitants. Other iſlands they found 
equally favoured by nature, but almoſt uninhabited; 
theſe, and parts of New Dae, proſegrad: the fincik 
advantages for colonizing. - 

If it is ſaid that we have more colonies Ken 
Wis we know what to do with; we reply, for that 
reaſon we ought to procure new ones, which will 


not prove ſo,troubleſome.; if we are uncertain of the, 


0 dependence of our colonies, why is it ſo? But from: 
planting an immenſe continent; but iſlands. haweyer 


large, are, and muſt. be dependent on naval poser. 


But if we are in any danger of loſing our — - 
colonies, does it not behove us in a pet ſtronger 
manner to gain new ones to WR ane, 1 


Wen ſo. e ou e 21 | ION 


[ 
hd 
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The only proper light in which this point can be 
viewed, is that of the colony to which our emigra- 
tions ſhall he directed: all countries loſe their emi- 


grants, for none are to be found in which all the 


people ſtay at home: nations that have colonies Joſe = 
them in order to gain: ſuch as have not colonies 
| loſe them intirely + Great Britain has likewiſe at her 
diſpoſal! a regular emigration of foreigners, and can 


plant them where ſhe pleaſes; thus with her it is 


not an inquiry whether there ſnall be any emigra- 
tion or not, but whether the regular one ſhall be to 
one place or to another. Shall it be to the continent 
of North America, which we expect in half a'cen- 


tury to become independent, or hall it be to iſlands 


' 


—— 


in the richeſt climates of the world, that may prove 
beneficial + colonies, when our preſent ones are no 
| more ſo 98 1 555 EE + L {1 1 N 1 8 3 ; i 
Theſe conſiderations point out the great expedi- 
ency of forming ſettlements in the Pacific' Ocean, 
ſince the commercial. and manufacturing intereſt 
_ equally demand it : but even the expeditions of cu- 
rioſity would be rendered infinitely more-effeive, 
and be fat more commodioùſly executed if there was 
a ſecure port fortified and garriſoned at Oraheite, or 
one of the neighbouring iſfands. The ſhips would 
then have a ſecure retreat; and veſſels mi bra Tom 
_ thence be diſpatched every way upon dilcoveries; . 
at half the expence and trouble which is at preſent 
experienced in going from England ſo long-a voy- 
age, and to enter immediately on the buſineſs 'of 
diſcovery: As trade might certainly be ſo eſtablimed 
that would prove of very high importance, and ſe. 
cure no inconſiderable export of our manufactures. 
S8 UACHEN, on the Red Sea, the:moſtconfi- 
derable port on that fea in Ethiopia: the very name 
of this Place is at preſent ſcarcely known in England. 

nor is any idea current, even among people con- 
verſant in trade of its preſent ſtate; for this reaſon 
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the year DONS c Soul inſtigate the pedſene 
enquirers to diſcover, LY it has Li rm or any in. 
 creale or decline. 

Suachen is one of the rich: cities of Hh: Ori. 
; ent, ſituated within the Arabique gulph, on the coaſt 
of Æthiopia ſub Egypto, an amongſt all the famous 
Cities of trade in the Orient this is accounted equal, 

if not ſuperior to them in four things; the firſt 
in the goodneſs and ſecurity of the haven; the ſe- 
cond in the facility and good ſervice for lading and 
unlading of ſhips ; the third in the traffic with very 
ſtrange and remote people and countries, and of 
divers behaviours; the fourth in the ſtrength and 
| ſituation: of the city. As for the goodneſs and ſecu- 
rity of the port, nature hath ſo made ir, that it is 


defended from all ſtorms whatſoever ; the haven is 


capacious and large, of ſmooth tides, the ground 
good, and able in circuit to hold 300 great fa of 


burthen, with water at all times from fix to twelve 


thereth 


fathom; the ſhips are laden round about the whole 
_ circumferance of the city, caſting only a plank into 
_ the "merchants warehouſes where their wares are 
kept; and the gallies faſtening themſelves to the 
ſtones and doors of their houſes, ſet their prows 
over the ſheets, and by them, as by bridges, they) 
are commodiouſly laden or unladen z and e 
as touching the traffic and navigation thereof, ro 
Cities can in theſe parts be compared with it; for 
this city is found to have traffic men all India in- 
tra and extra Gangem, that is Cambaia, | Tanace 
rim, Pegu, Mallacca, and with the» Arabic) with 
Judcea, Cairo, and Alexandria, and with all Hthi- | 
opia, and the land of Abexi 3 from hence it ga 
great abundance of gold and ivory: third- 


9 ly, for the ſituation of it; "ſow it is ſuch as if nature 


had framed it purpoſely for a royal mart; for it is 
an iſland round in form, incom with many 
holds and flats for defence of t e port and city, 
en and En 195 __ whole Soy” 6: i 
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in great quantity, waika, elephant's teeth alſo plen- 
ty, wax, gold, tin, and lead; but the Turks will 
not ſuffer any to be brought hither through their do- 
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:fland, ſo. that it may as properly be named an 
iſland of a city, as a city in an iſland ; for there is 
no one foot of waſte ground upon the whole end, 


but is employed in houſing and magazines. 
It is now the principal port town in theſe 5 
belonging to Preſter Jean, from whoſe court, called 
Dombia, it is twenty-five days journey by Cara- 
van; and the concourſe of merchants is here ſo 
great, that twenty caravans are yearly found to ſet 


8 out hence towards ſeveral parts of the neighbour- 
ing regions. The commodities they carry are all 
kinds of Indian cloathing, and alſo of our Engliſh - 


commodities, as broad cloath, kerſies, lead, and 
tin; likewiſe velvets, damaſks, ſattins, raffetias, and 


all other ſorts of ſilk ſtuffs; their eblouts moſt de- 


ſired are reds, greens, violets, murries, and other 


1 lght:eolodts,- Po 


The commodities hers aboundingare theſs; 5 


minions, for they hold it a contraband commodity; 


from Grand Cairo there goeth en in hd baud a 


great caravan for theſe part. 

ST ATE, (preſent, of Denmark.) The govem- 
ment of 4 has for many years given given 
great attention to every thing that ſeemed promiſ. 
ing, in favour of trade and manufactures: the 
means \chicfly, taken are to lower, and in ſome in- 


ſtances, totally to take off the duties upon exporta- 
tion, which in ſeveral material articles had been 5 
high, as much to cramp the induſtry of the p — - 
Another means taken has been to encourage the 
building of ſhips, and the tranſport of all com- 


modities on Daniſh bottoms; in this there has been 
ſome progreſs made in ſeveral towns in Dentnark, 


5 a a few? in Sid Te I for dhe e has a 5 


DE . 
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li of every gap. ee K kiog's . 
nions, and regular advice of every one that is built 
or broken up. This iatelligence, which is had with - 
out any expence, is of the'uunpolt importance, ag 
the miniſtry. ſce at once the variation in the ſnhip- 
ping; if they increaſe; at one place remarkably, 
they enquire, and make themſelves maſters, of the 
reaſon, that the fame courſe may be rendered alike - 
active in other places. If, they degtreaſe, the ſame 
| knowledge is gained, and by ene the evil 
the moment it is in being, ate able to provide a 
remedy; . when they know why the ſhipping de. 
creaſes, they can properly apply their encourage. 
ment, ſo as to make it the moſt effectual, The 
utility of this meaſute has beſt; maniſeſtechitſelf in 
the effects, for I have been aſſured on very . 
authority, that in the laſt twelve vears there h 
peen ag increaſe of above. 30 ſail of ſhips and 4 
the ſame time, that the general burthen of all is 
much higher. I his is an extreme good ſign, for 
nothing marks ſp well the ſtate of commerce; as the 
increaſe -pr decreaſe* of national ſhipping; no na- 
tions have ever made any figure in trade, without 
great quantities of ſhipping, the thing we know is 
poſſible, but ſtill all the fads that hiſtory gives us 
are againſt it: that nation that is carrier td alf the 
reſt, will preſently. bir maſher: ol the: trade of al. 
the reſt. 1 $ Ei ONS rr 946K; 75 8 
Denmark, it is. Ee” packe ſan few #: I 
modities to ſend out to her neighbours, - Notway, 
in this reſpect hawever is rich, her timber is an 
Inexhauſtible ſtore Tor exporting in her own» thipsz . 
ut this is not the only Object, for the-Paniſh-mi- 
niſtry have juſtly, obſeryed,, that the trade of no 
nation is in proportion to its, products. The com- 
merce in England is infinitely beyobd what its 
products would originally ſeem to entitle it ta: 
and what are the products of Holland? Yet the 
trade « of ' the Dutgh W 2 by is che dene 


. 


# 


the world. | 5 is ali rb North; that ths 
r nations are tõ draw the trade to themſelves 

from their rich neighbours, and not upon very bad 

grounds; for the great wealth of. thoſe counties | 

which have long been in poſſeſſion of much com- 

merce, renders every thing in it ſo dear, that its 
anufactures cannot find a ſule any where but at 

3 the conſequence of which is, that their 

trade by degrees migrates to much poorer countries. 

Upon ee foundations it is, I apprehend, that 

the © Daniſh politicians look: for a greater commerce 

than the mere line nk proiniy at feſt fight entitles 

them do ins has 200 Scene og 
The attention which werdend or chris wy kin 

have given to the encouragement of every 1 

uſefuſ, but eſpecially his lat majeſty; has hac ſucha 

ſtrong effect, as ah vibe to all Denmark. The peo—- 

ple are increaſed conſiderably, which I take to be the 

beſt ſign of all others; and this has been prete ge- 

neral through: Norway, Jutland Sleſwic, Holſtein, - 

and the Iſles An exact regiſter of population has 

been kept for near thirty years, by which it ap- 

pears that ther increaſe is pretty regular in all theſe 
countries, Which ſhews that ir is owing to a 8 
neral order and attention in government; Which 5 
ſpreads equally: over the kingdom, nor is this in- 

creaſe without another reaſon, and that not an im- 

politic one; fit is the acceſſion which the kings 
territories receive: from foreigners. Great encou- 
ragement has for ſome years been given to all ho 

will ſettle in, any part of his dominions, Which 

has been ſuch an inducement, that the number 
of Germans Who have arrived is very confider- Þ 

. able; many tracts of the king's demeſnes „ 
wie and Holſtein are entirely peopled with Ger- 
mans, who have ſettled 1 for 50 fake of lande 1 
being given them, to cultivate for many years wWit hz. 
out paying any rent. Some of the great Ring- 
n in ee e of als pop lation, 
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and with reaſon, according to the genera] accounts; 
it is certain that France falls ſhort four millions 


of people, from the number ſhe had in the beſt 


time of Lewis XIV's reign. And this decline af 


population in the richeſt kingdoms, and the in- 


coreaſe of it in Denmark, is certainly 2 ſign that 
the affairs of this country. are: e neee 5 


hand. 


. - The next article whinh! 1 mall mention is com- . 
5 There is no compariſon between the pre- 
9 2 0 trade of Denmark, and what it was thirty _ 


years ago: ſcarcely any thing has been omitted 


of ag there have been numerous advantages 


given to trade, which ſhew themſelves in moſt of 
_ the branches of the nation's dealings with other 
countries. Theſe have had ſuch an effect as leaves 
no room to be miſtaken. After numerous obſtacles 
were overcome, they ſucceeded in eſtabliſhing an 


the government that could promote and enlarge the 
commerce of the kingdom. Beſides: the regzilirß of 
ſhips. and the inereaſe of the number and tonage 


Faſt-· India company z · the commerce of which does 


not indeed make the figure of ſome others, but the 
affairs of it are in good order, the tratle increaſing, 
and the proſßit conſiderable and regular, which is 
more. than, can be afſerted-of ſeveral/others. The 
colonies: in the Welt. Indies thrive mote than ever, 

_ though. not very conſiderable; and the e. 5 


commerce with Europe is greatly: increa 


and ſhipping. 


fortunately they: have heh: copied by others donn 
10 the very preſent day, although that former crea 
T 18. On: no aach There has been a 5 turn 0 


Which there cannot be better chan a rien 
the crown Tevemies, and an increaſe of population 


But e on, eddie kN . 

with che manufactures of the kingdom. Twenty 
Hooks aſſert that the Danes have no fabrics : thoee 

wWhe wrote ſo fifty years agu, ſpoke truth; but un- 


; 
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the Dai 6 commerce from the change in this point; 
for formerly they imported every thing they uſed, 
even to the moſt common articles of cloathing, 
and the implements, inſtruments, machines, fur- 
niture; &e;- uſed. | Theſe ruinous importations are 
not totally done with yet, but many of them ate 
cut off, by ſopplying themſelves through the = bs 
eellent means of eſtabliſhing manufactures, whic 
has been ſet about with great and real ſpirit, and 
attended to with ſo much care, that thè num 
increaſes every day, ſo that there is the "greateſt 
reaſon to expect "a "conſtant diminution on The ; 
expenſive) imports” Which has been hitherto, and 
Eannot- fail of Bom. þ in future a circutriftanee in- 5 
| finitely aden to the kingdom. r 
Te nts” in agriculture Which have 
n Yin made on the ſame attention and care, are 
very great and conſpicuous in divers parts of all 
the king's dominjons; and nothing can exceed |» 
the means Which have been taken in this work 
to accompliſh the end; the former bad'ftate of the 
A Was y owing to the miſery under 
Wich the peaſants groaned. This has been every 
where mollified; they have bad numerous edicts 
in their favour; villainage is in many diſtricts 
aboliſhed, and the nobles and gentry prevented, 
by ſevere laws, from trampling upon the lower 
cdlaſſes, in the manner they too commonly did for- 
merly. The late king ſent ſeveral very able men 
ts travel chreugh England, in order to report to 
him on their feturn the peculiarities, laws, cuſtoms, 
and cenduct Which in that kingdom Teemed moft 
| Conducive'ro the well being of huſbandry. Their 
| Journey was executed with great ability, and from 
their memoirs his majeſty and his miniſters were 
enabled 6 judge What 4 and What was not 
Practicable in Denmark.” and articles were 
to give more freedom to hy 50 of cultivators, to 
# ſecure. thei” "Is TRE "ooh: "Rn TEA 
1 3 es, 
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taxes, and to let farms on long leaſes, with cove· 

nants of improvement. Theſe were the great 
1 N of the report, and the points upon which 
oF they moſt inſiſted, as thoſe which were of the 
1 greateſt benefit in England. They offered dumerous 

Inferior ones upon the particular conduct of cer- 
tain ſoils, upon draining, manuring, ploughing. &c. 
Implements were ſent over as patterns, and ſome 
ingenious men to inſtruct the Danes. in the uſe of 
them: and the king, in order, to preſerve the know-· 
ledge thus gained, fixed e with handſome 
falaries on his crown, lands with theirt implements, 


hy pag directed each to manage a given; quantity of 
ad, according to. ie Fag iich Bucpandry. , The 
men who worked under, chem for three years, were 


then changed, and ſent, to othe abeſtates, and freſn 
ones inſtructed, and the implements were in couiſe 
multiplied with all of 68} ; ſo that at i time 
there are a 17 1 numbe Zh in, conſtant, vie in dif- 
ferent parts. of kjngdo m. The effects of ſuch 
meaſures as theſe muſt in the nature of; hem be 
very ſlow, but till, they are real, and inerea b | 
But the conſequences of the principal parts of the 
ſcheme have. been tapid and great, particularly the _ 
letting lands on legſes of improvement; which _ 
the king, put in execution upon the ee 
immediately, and upon a, large ſcale; and by his 
recommen ations to the nobility, &, and grant- 
ing privileges to eſtates in this management, che 
method ſpreads, ſo much, that if the Jpirit Which 
now animates the kingdom, laſts but for half a 
century, I believe. Denmark will be as well cultivat- 
ed as many parts of England, and thoſe not the 
worſt. Another encouragement. which, his late 
majeſty gave to agriculture, was ordering the beſt 
books on that ſubject in the French, Engliſhs, and 
A German languages, to be tranſlated into Daniſn, 
„ __ - and. many; complete ſets of theſe he made preſents 
. ſuch of his W as ne n at all 


known © 
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known by any undertakings in agriculture, that 
were beyond the common practice. He alſo _— 
liſhed the offer of conſidetrable premiums to be an- 
nually diſtributed among the tenants of the royal 
demeſnes, 8508 excelled the moſt in ſuch and 156585 
Works. 

Copenhagen privcipatly flouriſhes from.” the re- 
ſidence of the court : this is much the moſt brilli- 
ant object in Denmark, from the accounts — 
gave me; for I had no opportunity of viewing it 
myſelf. © There are many great officers of ſtate 

with conſiderable appointments 3 theſe with the nu - 
merous inferior ones, and the 13 muſt render 
the town very gay. The Daniſh army is kept in 
very good order, and well diſciplined; the men 
are picked, and their cloathiog is in general very 
neat. They are not all embodied at a time, but 
they could draw together at no long notice, about 
40, ooo men, with a fine train of artillery, and all 
ttores proportioned. This renders the King a reſpec- . 

table monarch in the military light among the 
powers of the North; and has certainly been one 
reaſon for the long peace, in which two or three 
very wiſe kings have kept their dominions. Den- 
mark has nothing to fear from any of its neigh- 
bours, except Ruſſia, with whom ſhe cannot com- 
pare in force; and the diſputes which have lonf 
jubfiſted between the crown of Denmark and the 
duke of Holſtein, would have brought her into no 
little trouble, had Ruſſia interfered, and called. 
upon her for an immediate ſettlement of them: whe- 
ther this is likely to happen cannot be aſcertained ; 
but certainly the ſituation will remain very diſa- 
greeable and precarious, until it is completely de- 
_ cided. As the government of Sweden is now mo- 
delled,” Denmark” is an overmatch for her. But 
in any quarrel with the powers of the Baltic, Den- 
mark would find her fleet of the greateſt uſe in 
. 5 trom the na 888 "REY goo 
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the navy of this kingdom is much ſuperior to that 

of the Ruſſian empire in every particular; in num 

ber and goodneſs of the ſhips; in artillery, order, 
| ſeamen, magazines, &c. and, the harbour of Co- . 
penhagen is beyond compariſon better than that 
of Peterſburgh or any other port belonging to the 
Ruſſians on the Baltic; ſo that it would be no eaſy . 
matter for that empire, with all her ſtrength, to 
bring it to bear on Denmark: nothing could effect 
it but making herſelf ſuperior at ſea, and the har- 
bour and docks, &c. at Peterſburgh, are not at all 
calculated for that end: and I am inclined to believe 
fſtom the information | have received that the crown = 
ef Denmark is much better able to increaſe its na- 
vy than Ruſſia; and is in poſſeſſion of ten times 
the hardy, ready bred ſeamen, ſo that an attentive 
care to 8 himſelf maſter upon the Baltick. ſea, 


will ſecure the king againſt any attempts from Ruſ- 
| fla, much better than any other means. By land 


he is very ſecure, for no Ruſſian army can get at him. 
I be revenues of Denmark have been encteaſing 
gradually for fifty years; but the two laſt kings at 
the ſame time that they did many great things for the 
good of their ſubjects, and the ornament-of their 
kingdom, and even aboliſhed ſome: taxes that were 
the moſt burthenſome, greatly improved the royal 
income. Mr, Moleſworth computed them at ſix 
hundred and forty thouſand pounds a year, but 
they are now upon the beſt computation I could 
procure: near one million two hundred thouſand 
Pounds; And in ſome years much exceed that ſum. 
This appears no great matter in England; but in 
Denmark it is an immenſe ſum, from the great 
cheapneſs of every commodity the crown can want 
tao buy at home. His army, if ſubſidies be reckon» - 
cd. and the great numbers to whom he finds nothing. 
but arms, coſts him nothing, though there have 
been ſome years in which Denmark has been withs 
out any treaties of ſubſidy. His navy is r- 1 
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ed at a very eaſy rate: the number in conſtant 


able; the reſt are obtained by a month's pay in the 
year to be ready. at a call, and which they find a 
moſt excellent way; fo that the expence of the navy 


ſhips, and filling the ſtores and magazines: 
army and navy moſt certainly is not to be kept for 


incomparably leſs, than the uſual fum allotted in 


known that the two laſt kings faved conſiderable 


ul ABBEY: o n GGG 4 


is eſſential in the hiſtory of the preſent ſtare of a 


whole a great proof that the country isflouriſhing, 
and perhaps it is one that is not at all equivocal ; 


vice to the ſtate in contracting them. 


ſolely owing to a general improyement in the riches 
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and welfare of the nation, and not in 4 ſingle 
iaſtance, to the addition of taxes. The increaſe ef 
trade, the eſtabliſhment of manufactures, and the 
improvement of lands, have all added to the ge- 
neral income of the people, and increaſed the num- 
le themſelves; and where taxes are 


pay in times of profound peace, is not conſider- 


is little more than the building and 8 0 


nothing, or for a trifle. All mean by theſe obſer- 
vations is, that they coſt the king of Denmark, 


other countries for thoſe ſervices; which makes 
his revenue, which at firſt ſight appeared due 
ſmall, to be in reality very conſiderable, It is Welt 


ſums out of it; and one of mk cleared off all the 
debts of the crown beſides. Such a circumftance 


country; for it ſhews in what manner its affairs 
are conducted, and how well its revenue is able to 
anſwer all the calls of the ſtate; which is upon 69 0 


for I am doubtful whether great national debts, $ 
when they increaſe to an enormous amount, do not 
bring as much miſchief with them as to # did ee : 


It is alſo. to be obſerved here, chat the ions 5 : 
of the royal revenue of Denmark, has been almoſt . 


** 


at all general, as they are in Denmark, and indec cg 

in moſt of. the countries of Europe, all increaſe- - 0. 
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tive; becauſe the ſame taxes produce more in pro- 
portion as the wealth of the people increaſes, and 


as they conſequently can afford to make a more 


free uſe of the things and commodities that are 
| taxed... F rom hence it follows, that Denmark is 
not to be ſuppoſed poor, in proportion to the in- 
creaſe of the king's revenues, but, on the contrary, 


rich; and while taxes continue without increaſe or 


alteration, the product of them marks very ex- 


actly the general increaſe or decreaſe of the national 


ſtock and revenue, which is a circumſtance that 
ſhould never be loſt fight of, by thoſe who take 
any trouble in conſidering the ſtate of Den- 
mik, lee e e e een 


[ . 


1 may from theſe particulars; which are collected 
from ſuch information as I had very good reaſon 
to truſt to, venture to draw this general deduction, 
that the ſtate of this kingdom is flouriſhing, being 
in every circumſtance on the inprovement. The 
people increaſe, they are richer; the revenue of the 
crown is more than doubled without the addition 
of freſh taxes; numerous manufactures are eſta- 
bliſhed; much commerce acquired and encourag-- 


ed, and in general the people are in a far better 


ſtate and condition than ſome years ago. Theſe 
facts are of importance to be known; for. every 
man who wiſhes to be well acquainted with the tranſ- 
actions and preſent ſtate of the world, ought to 


know how theſe circumſtances vary, particularly 


in the ſeveral: kingdoms of Europe, which it is 
extremely plain cannot be learned from books 
written many years ago : all the affairs of a king- 
dom are liable to change very much, and it is only 
from freſh. intelligence therefore, that a juſt iden 
can be carried on. Nor ſhould the inhabitants of 
Britain, of France, or of any other great king- 
dom or empire, moſt intereſted on the theatre of 55 
Europe, neglect the affairs of their ſmaller neigh- _ 
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diſtinguiſhed at in the affairs of the world. 
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ginnings,” and the moſt ming kingdoms ſome- 
times meet with o pportunities fo 


Denmark is no trifling kingdom; though not conſi- 


derable when compared with ſome others in Europe.“ 


SWEDEN. The trade of Sweden, and N | 


deed every thing elſe in the kingdom, was left in a 


moſt miſerable condition at the concluſion of the 


war with Muſcovy, immediately after the death of 


Charles XII. Such a languor ſucceeded, that had 
not much attention been given to improvement, and 

a change in the conſtitution enſued, it would have 

taken at leaſt a century to have recovered; and per- 


haps much more. Many of the wounds then re- 


ceived are not yet healed there are tracts of country 
in many of the provinces, which once were well 
peopled, that are at this day deſerts; and the ra- 

vages of the Ruſſians deſtroyed ſome valuable c - 
per mines, which are not yet recovered. Within 


theſe twenty years much has been done to ſpread 


improvements, ſo that the country wears à fine 
face; but all this is not to be called a creation of new _ 
| induſtry,” much of it is only a renoyation of that 55 


which it long ago enjoyed. 


The modern improvers, Who Om pumed moſt of 
hy advantageous laws which have been made of 
n= (77 in favour of- commerce, &c. had one prin- © #5 

E. aim, which was certainly very meritoriousz 
it was to force the Swedes either to manufacture 


for themſelves, or to go without the commodities 
formerly imported from abroad; many laws were 


and has had ſome conſequences of a complexion by 


no means agrecable. It is true, ſeveral manufac- 
| 100m were 1 in different parts of ee, 
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made with this view, and which at laſt ended 1 in an 5 
almoſt general prohibition to foreign fabrics; This 
was very well meant, but it was driving too faſt, 
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dom, to. enable che n to perform for them 
ſelves, and ſome of them ſucceeded well, but ig is. 
a buſigels. of much langer time to make. a people. 
a manufacturing natign,' The attempt te do. is at 
once was nat only unſucceſsful, but was attended with 
 ſeyeral evils t9 wy whole kingdom, Swegen im- 
Pan de ix 1s Us 1 quantities of manyfaciures, 
but then ſhe paid for all of them, or at. leaſt fer 
much the greateſt part, with the products gf her 
| ſpcþ as copper, iron, timber, ſhips, flax, hemp, 
pitch, tar, furs, ſkins, &c- fo that the. noblewas. 
8 "ag dreficd himſelf in Freach-gr Engliſh cloths, his 
wife who, wore French an, Italian fils, and all 
who expended their revenue in any reign import, 
did at 8 lame time encourage the lower claſles.of 
the people, and indeed aſſiſt the whole ſtace hy et 
Tara the above products, in proportion to the. 
lo. imparted and worn. The legiſlature falſe- | 
ly imagined that foreigners could not do without - 
_ thoſe . they bought of Sweden, and paid 
for with their manufactures; they ſuppoſe they would 
buy in the ſame proportion, and Pay for them with 
money, but this was at belt; a; deluſion, for other 
nations knew their intereſſs as well ag the Swedes, 
and immediately transferred a vaſt portion. of heir 
trage o Norway and Ruſſia; the conleguence. of 
which has been es the, copper. and iron wotks ian 
every province in the kingdom are d Mete 
want of the old demand 1 and a great number e 
bands once employed in the timber trade, have ever. MW 
ſigce ſtogd ſtill. That this repreſentation hay much, WM 
truth, in it appears from. ſeveral articles of the pig: | 
hibition being taken off; which ſhews that the Jeri: 
1 giſlature themſelves thought they had gone { . far, 
when they began in their: private eſtates ta Heels 
il esfeeds of ie; bur the aft was done, and the-miſe.. 
Chief was wremediable; the trade was gane: i Bk: 5 
e * partial revocation was s of no uſe. This has 
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manufactures, which may in time recover the bf 
by varying the former advantage; but it in 
Trade now flouriſhes in Sweden, the people are 


creaſed in the laſt thirty years 4 they export more 
of e ee 


ſhipping belonging to the kingdom is much in- 


the moſt advantageous markets in the world. In- 
deed, a very conſiderable article of trade with them 


ſhipsz but the chief increaſe f their ſhip building 


* 


great quantity of Swediſh mtanbfakkbrez; alf el 


mentioned abbve. "This eftibnfimene or an 


917 


ese wy 
made them redouble theit activity in Ob 


13 


very attentive to it, and ſome of the laws that have 
been made to diſcover it have had good effect. The 


eit own bottoms thatt for- 
merly; which has in every reſpect proved a very | 
advantageous thing to them. All their ſhipping, 
and every article of naval ftores ate their own pro- 
duct; fo that an increafe of it is Fenice one of 


is building ſhips for ſale, in which articles the French 

and Dutch are the beſt purchaſers.” -The former it 

is well known once bought a fleet of nine fail of men 
of war of the line of them, at one time; and the. 
Dutch are regular purchaſers of ſome ' merchant 


has been for themſelves, in comſequencr of an in- 

creaſe of their foreign trade, Which it is fuppoſed 
is now on compariſon ' with whar it was thirty years 
ago, as five to three, tonnage reckoned, 

Ihe eſtabliſhment of che Eaſt- India commerce has 
been of much conſequence to chem in this article 
of ſhip building, and indeed to all rhe other Fran- 
ches of commerce in the Kingdom; for Ealt-India 
goods were before bought with caſh, withoor'bring- 
ing in any advantages by ſhip building, or che e. 
ployment of ſeamen; but now, the government has 
| obliged the | company to export ro rhe Indies. 4 


Seng ls clear profit, Bees the cncyniſaiey 


India company in Sweden, employed the ſpeetfatiohn 


a 5 W BH Y Þ® FR 
of all the trading part of Europe, who pronounced 
it a viſionary ſcheme, and one which could not poi- 
ſibly anſwer z but experience has now told them, 
that nothing was leſs juſt than this condemnation, for 
the whole ingdom of Sweden is ſupplied by it, 
and there is a pretty conſiderable quantity of India 
5 ds exported to Poland, alſo ſome to Germany, 
and a few to Ruſſia; all which are very great and 
conſiderable advantages, compared with the time 
when they themſelves bought their whole home con- 
ſumption of the Engliſh and Dutch, g. 
Another ſcheme of trade which has been partly 
executed, though not entirely, is to import all their 
Weſt· India commodities in their own bottoms; this 
was not an eaſy matter to execute, for it is contrary . 
to the laws of all the nations that have colonies in 
that part of the world; but certain it is, that in 
ſpite of all obſtacles of this ſort, they do purchaſe 
large quantities of ſugar, rum, &c. in the the Weſt- 
India iſlands, and another channel through which 
# they do this buſineſs, is through the Bahama iſlands, 
= , where they buy from the account of Boſton mer- i 
W Cchaats, goods which came from the Engliſh iſlands. MW 
W This plan is not brought fully to bear; but if they WM 
= ger it to be quite ſucceſsful, it will make a conſi- WM 


duc add te thatol Swede, PP / 

Building ſbips for foreigners, has lately received 
a very laudable bounty of ten ſhillings a ton, which 
zs one of the beſt conſidered meaſures that could |} 
have been executed; and if this bounty was to be 
raiſed fo high as to enable rhe Swediſh ſhip carpen- 
ters to unte the Engliſh and Dutch ones 'by 


= 


- 


| mol political, meaſure, and perhaps give the kings = 
dom a more _adyantageous: market for molt 'of het 
| Raple commogiitics, than all their other methods put 
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derable deduction from the navigation of England. 


many per cent. in their own yards, it would be a. Bl 
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Among the manufactutes which they have been 
eager to eſtabliſh, the principal is the woollen. They 
have in coarſe-cloths made ſome progreſs, and be- 
gin to work ſome that are fine; an improvement 
which has been much owing to their gaining a 
better breed of ſheep from England, and which 
haye been diſperſed with much aſſiduity over moſt 

parts of the kingdom. Their own wool was a great 
impediment in their way; for it was of ſo bad and 

_ coarſe à texture, that it would not do even for 

coarſe cloth, ' without being mixed with that of Po- 
land; for theſe purpoſes they import great quan- 
tities from that kingdom; and it is very well for 
them that they have a neighbour ſo little knowing 
in her own intereſt, as to permit the exportation ke „ 
her raw products to be wrought up by other nations: JF 
not however that the Poles do not underſtand their | 
own intereſts, but they have the curſe of 'ſuch-a IF 
conſtitution, that nothing for the real advantage of 1 
the country can go forward for half an hour. By 

means of Poliſh wool mixed with the worſt of their 

own, the Swedes make tolerable coarſe: cloths and 
other fabrics; and the beſt they import from Po- 

land, "mixed. with the belt of their own,” makes a 

finer cloth that ſells well at hone, and precludes the | 
import of any but the fineſt of all worn by the no- 


_— 


bility and ge 


* 


db” d gentry of conſiderable fortunes. Their  * ? 
manufacture of the coarſe fort is ſo enlarged by de.. 
grees, that they have for ſome years exported ſmall 


uantities of it ro Poland, which ſhews how far 
they have been able to carry their point, 

| Befiides'theſe, woollen fabrics, which are in a way 
of proving conſiderable 'enough to ſtop totally all 
importation in time, they have alſo eſtabliſhed jJome = 

of linen, but cheſe are not yet advanced fo far as 

| the former; they make large quantities of a' coarſe 
fort, which falls well amongſt the common people, _ 
but all the higher claſſes" of inhabitants uſe thar 
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| which comes from England, Holland, or Germany. 
Preventing this importation, is 2 favoutite object 


with them at preſent; but the beſt Judges of t eit 


trade think they will never be able ta effect it. 


Much the greateſt manufactories in Sweden are 


thoſe of hard ware. They work and caſt their 


copper and iron into many forms, and make of them 
a great variety of implements, utenſfls, and mate. 


rials, for manufacturing ſuch as bars and plates of 
copper and iron, various ſorts of wire, great guns, 
and numerous other articles in the foundery way, 
The number of mines of copper and iron in the king- 
dom is very great, and t A con- 
ſtantly. notwithſtanding the decreaſe explained above, 


1 * 
» 
* 


form the moſt conſiderable employment of this fort 


in the nation. They export vaſt quantities of iron 
| annvally, for which England, Holland, and France, 


are their beſt cuſtomers but the Engliſh pay them 
ing to ſome Hundred thou: 


2 balance of trade amount | 
fand F which iron and timber are 
the principal articles they take z whereas the French 

| Pay them in nothing bur wines, brandies, and ma- 


nufactures. Formerly ſhe brought great quantities 


| of paper; bur the Syedes, now ſupply, themilelyes 


nearly with all they ple, except the fner farts,” Of 
all the articles of their, trade, iron and timber, are 
the. moſt. conſiderable, and the beſt politicians 
among them are iropgly; of opinion, that thele 
 acticles being of the moſt certain dependance, ſueh 
C and, ſich as 
are moſt natural, in all. the NPeracigns, cOOoeraug 
| hep, 60, their gn, peoples ee principal 
do be encouraged. Much has of late years: been 
dane in fayour of theſe branches; for all the ranks 


þ 
io 
15 


of awners of lands have found that the-proſperity - 


| of them has the fame, influence in raiſing the ret 
 _ © tal, and value of their eſtates,” 48 e 
jo. agriculture itlelf and for which reaſon it 18.1 
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be expected that they will never neglect this part bB t 


their domeſtic economy. 


__ Reſpecting the improvements which hive. been 


made in their huſbandry, taken at large; the grand 


article has been the preventing the importation of 
_ corre from abroad; high duties at firſt; and then. 
a prohibition have in this inſtance been attended 


with every effect they could wiſh. By quick de- 
grees they introduced the culture of heat in ma- 
ny provinces; which before had never thought of 
ſuch an article of cultivation; and by - taking ſe- 


veral proper meaſures for encouraging the peafarith 
the point has been ſo thoroughly carried, that 


Sweden at preſent raiſes as much corn as ſhe con- 


ſutnes, and in ſome years more, ſo that à ſmall ex. 


portation has taken place more than once. 


Endouragement has alſo been given in Sweden to 
ſeveral other things, particularly in the making great 


roads, in improving ſome inland navigations, and 
alſo to the body of artifts in the kingdom. Re. 


ſpecting roads, there are few kingdoms in Europe 


where they are ſo bad, nor have the inhabitants 


been able in any one province, even with the aſſiſ. 


tance” they have received from the legiflature in 


enabling them to raiſe provincial taxes for that pur- 
poſe, to do the work effectually. I am told there 
are one or two great roads pretty tolerably made, 
but it has been done by concentrating the 'whi 


lex. 
pence of the provirice'orn that ſingle point, and to- 


_ rally neglecting all others within it. Wherever 1 
have travelled} except cloſe to the metroplis; they _ - 
are dangerouſly bad. Indeed, the good parts hold 

but a very little way out of Stockholm. There 


have been many deſiberations in the ſehate upon 


this evil; but che general opinion! is, that it will | 


never be remedied to any effett. r.. 
There are ſome rivers in different parts of the 
_ Kingdoms! 


bo 
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at „s ee 
be removed, and which the government have ena 
bled the people to render navigable by provincial 


taxes. There have been many propoſals for in- 


creaſing the number, but they go on very ſlowly: in 
it, and never will make any great figure in this 
branch of improvement. Indeed, Sweden wants ex- 


ertions of this ſort leſs than any country I know, 


for the whole kingdom is cut and interſected in an 


amazing degree by lakes and rivers, and they have 
a ſea coaſt prodigiouſly extenſive, ſo that there can 
ſcarcely be a produgiont that is- not within reach of 
a navigation. 11,9601; Mae Us 
The encouragement given to Amide of various 
1 is much better adapted to the improvement 
and advantage of the nation. The Swediſh artiſts, 
except in working rough timber and iron, are ſur- 
prizingly deficient. Ihe means hitherto: taken to 


remedy this evil, have been by offering premiums, 
by regulating apprenticeſhips, and by.; procuring 


workmen from ſeveral countries z but Hintern _ 5 


have not performed muc t Toys: 


At the ſame that I: procured: tis Aae 1 
made enquiries into the ſlate of their public revei 
nues and military power. The revenues of the 
kingdom are not at all improved, a piece of informa - 
tion which much ſurprized me; for I conceived that 
all the improvements of which I have been giving 
an account, muſt have much increaſed the revenue 
of individuals, and conſequently that of the _ : 


lic; but the contrary- is the caſe, and whic 


moſtly owing to the evil which I before notioed 5 0 I 
tending the ſudden prohibition of foreign mann- 

factures; for as I there ſet forth, the ill conſe- 
quences of depriving a vaſt number of people 
an old market for their wood, iron;:&c; the . 


chief was felt by the public income, as well as 


9 det indem 5 for the —— whinhs were 4 
wo e ts | portation, 


3 


* 
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portation, moſt of which were loſt by that meaſur e 
ſo that the revenue, which, all taken together, 
amounted before that meaſure to about twelve 
hundred thouſand pounds a year, ſcarcely reaches 
that ſum at preſent, although ſeveral new taxes 
upon articles of luxury have been fince laid on. 
Several perſons much experienced in the revenue, 
aſſert, that it will be many years before it recovers 
theſe ſtrokes: chat all the late improvements muſt 
have time to ripen into perfection, and ſpread a free 
and conſiderable circulation through the Kingdom, 
before the national coffers will fill from them. 
As to the military power of the Swedes, the 
change in the conſtitution after the death of Charles 
XII. funk it entirely to the militia except à few 
guards for the king's perſon the former is entirely 
upon the old ſyſtem, they are maintained by the 
" = farmers; but the number which was once 60,00 
ever, they are very well diſciplined, and ſufficient for 
the defence of the kingdom, againſt any force that 
is likely to march againſt it. Sweden has nothing 
to fear but from Ruſſia; and whilſt ſhe leaves the ol 
conquered provinces peacesbly in the hands of te 
Muſcovites, which undoubtedly ſhe will do, there 
is not any danger of their diſturbing her poſſeſſion 3 
of the remainder. The fleet of Sweden was once, 
pretty conſiderable, amounting to forty good ſhips 
of war, but it is much declined. . They could not 
ſend out to fea twenty fail of the line in good or- 
der, ſo that their power is not equal to that of 
Denmark by ſea; nor that of Ruſſia. Theſe 'are - 
 Circurnſtances in which Sweden has been very kr... 
muſs ; it is ſaving money to a very bad purpoſe; —* 
for a nation that wiſhes to be poſſelied of a conſd e. 
Table trade and commerce, ſhbuld never neglect gͥer 
marine, which ever was, and ever mult be eſſentia! 
to the preſervation and well being of trade ; ang 
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this ſhews that the ideas of national improvement in 
Sweden are but crude, and not near brought to that 
degree of propriety as to produce thoſe new and 
great advantages they want, Nothing is of ſo much 
importance to a trading power as a maritime force; 
for all commerce without it is precarious. France 
bas made for a century immenſe efforts for raiſing 
a great. trade, but all of them have been neatly 
unſucceſsful from her being more ſolicitous inthe 
ſame period to keep up a formidable army, than a 
ſtrong and. well regulated navy, ſufficient to guard 

| her commerce in times of war. Nothing is ſo dif- 
ficult to rear as a trade that has been once ruined. 
It is a great miſtake to ſuppoſe that the preſent ſtate 
of France contradicts this maxim z on the contrary, 
it confirms it; for France once poſſeſſed a flouriſn - 
ing trade, but it hath never aroſe again to its 
former proſperity, after once being demoliſhed: by 
a ſuperior force at ſea. The bringing home the 
product of colonies can ſcarcely be called trade, 
which may be done as well almoſt without a navy 
as with, it, and which is evident in the courſe! of 
the communication between France and her colo 
nies, after the total deſtruction of ber ſhipping by 
the Engliſh, in every war from King William's 


time to the preſent. 
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poſed. upon 5 individuals of a ſtate by the . or 
conſent of the legiſlature, in order to E the 
expences of government. 

This definition may, I think, include in general 


all kinds of burthens which can Fa, be im. 
poſed. By fruits are underſtood eit 
earth, of animals, or of man himſelf, - By ſervice, 


er thoſe of the _ 


whatever man can either by labour or ingenuity pro- 


duce, while he himſelf remains free. And under 


money is comptehended the equivalent given for 


what may be exacted in the other two ways. 


I divide modern taxes into three claſſes, iſt. 


Thoſe upon alienation, which I call proportional. 


2d. Thoſe upon poſſeſſions, which I call cumulative 


or arbitraty; and 3d. Thoſe x00 in ſexvice, oy - 
I call perſon al. 


oy," proportional tax preſents a ſimple. notion. 1 
It is paid by the buyer who intends to 5 
at the time of the conſumption, while the balance of 


wealth is turning againſt him; and is conſolidated 
with the price of the commodity. F 


Examples of this tax are all extiſes cuſtoms, | 


y ſtawp-duties, poſtage, coinage, and the like, 


By this definition, two requilites are "necettary- ; 


a buyer; ſecondly, he muſt be a conſumer. ./ 
cumulative. or arbitrary tax preſents. various 


: ideas at firſt. f ght, and cannot well be defined until 5 


the nature of it 4 * been illuſtrated by examples. 5 
It may be known, imo, By the intention ol it; 
which! is to affect the poſſeſſor i in ſuch a manner as 


o make it difficult for him to augment Waker 5 
in proportion to the tax he 


pays. 
en inſtead Re 355 ö 
be of labour or conſump- 

ſt, and not preſent gains. 
3tio, By. the eee under Which it is le- 


240, By the object, wh 


nie, which CH imply no tranlitign of Pau from 35 
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hand to hand, nor any change in the balance of 


wealth between individuals. 


Examples of cumulative taxes, are Jand tens, 3 
= taxes, window taxes, duties upon coaches and 
ervants, that upon induſtry 1 in F rance, and many 


others. 


A perſonal tax is known by it its affecting the per- 
ſon, not the purſe of thoſe who are laid under it, 


Examples are the corvee in France, the fix days la- 
bour on the high roads, and the ad be- 


fore pay was allowed in England. 


Having thus explained what I mean by propor- ; 
tional, cumulative, and perſonal. taxes, it is pro- 
per to obſerve, that however different they may 
Prove in their effects and conſequences, they all 
agree in this, that they ought to impair the fruits 

and not the fund; the expences of the perſon taxed, / 
not. the ſavings; the fervices, not 5 perſons of ; 
WT thoſe who do them. 4 


The method in which prop portional taxes are drawn 


| back. may be illuſtrated in this example, 
A tanner ſells his leather to a ſhoemaker; the 
1901 ſhoemaker i in paying the tanner for his leather, pays 


the tanner's ſubſiſtence and profit, and the tax Tp ; 


) ; \ leather. 7 


The man who b FEE ſhoes fo ks own NY : 


| ſumption, refunds all this to the ſhoemaker, toge- 
ther with his ſubſiſtence, profit, and the tax upon 


ſhoes; conſequently the price of ſhoes is raiſed on- : 
ly by refunding the taxes paid DE: the N 6 
. 4 


But if the oemath” $ ſubſience Kal happe en to 8 


include either tavern expences, or his mr 6 menu 
on idle days, he will not draw theſe back; be- 


_ cauſe other ſhoemakers who. do not frequent the # 


E 


muſt therefore rake his ee 2228 8 Wn 
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of his profit ; and if his profit be not ace, he 


muſt run in debt to the tavern keeper. 


The extravagance and idleneſs therefore of par- 


ticular workmen do not check induſtry, nor raiſe 


prices; for theſe will always be in proportion to 
demand, and there is no reaſon why demand ſhould 


either riſe or fall, becauſe a particular work man is 


extravagant, or conſumes à commodity not ne- 


ceſſary for his manufacture or ſubſiſtence. 


The way to carr y proportional taxes to hee ut 
r 


mold extent, 15 to draw all commodities to market, 


to engage every one to carry thither the whole pro- 5 
duce of his induſtry, and boy: whatever * and 0 


in need of. 


But which way will you engage iiber farmer 
to ſell his crop and buy ſubſiſtence from another, 
or a ſhoemaker, to ſell his own and buy his neigh- 
bour's ſnoes? The thing is impracticable; and were 
it attempted, it would prove an arbitrary proceed- 
ing. and a cumulative, tax laid upon their induſtr; 

a tax which by the nature of it they cannot draw 
back, and from this circumſtance alone proceeds | 


the whole oppreſſion of it. 


Let me next analize the price paid by the laſt 


f buyer, whom we have called the rich and idle con- 


ſumer of the manufacture, who can draw nothing 5 


back from any body. 


1s it not compoſed of the whole aol of ſub⸗ . 
ſiſtence, of the work, of the profits, of the tax? 
The whole reimburſement of all former payments 
and repayments lands upon him. Thoſe who have 
been at all the expence, appear in the light of his 
ſervants and agents, who have only advanced mn 0 


ney. upon his account. 


How ahſurd therefore is it either to ths: that all T 
taxes fall ultimately upon land; or as others, for hg 

i Wan * 3 that my fall 1 trade. I fay _ 

| that „ 
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that this category of taxes which I have now been 
deſcribing, never can fall upon, or affect any per. 
fon but the idle; that is to ſay the not induſtrious 
conſumer. If there be found a poſſibility for any 

conſumer to draw back the tax he has paid, I fay 

he is of the claſs of the induſtrious in one way or 
other; and I farther ſay, that ſuch a tax raiſes the 
price of the commodity, - But by drawing back, I 
underſtand that the repayment is an in 


draws backs his exciſe by the fale of his beer. 
Let this 1 alſo be retained, that with re- 
ſpect to the con 
nufacturing claſſes, they muſt be conſidered as be · 


TH ing of the claſs of the rich and idle, as much a 8 the . 
fürkt duke in England. When therefore the extra- 


vagance of the manufacturing claſſes becomes 


general, and when the rate of the market can af. 
ford them great wages, relatively to the price of 
neceſſaries, ſuch profits eonſolidate into the price of 


the manufacture. The ſtateſman then muſt endea- 
vour to create a competition by introducing freſh 


and untainted hands into ſuch branches. This will 
be a ſure check upon the induſtrious, and if rightly 
complied with, prevent all frauds, all pretences 


for the riſe of the price of labour on account of 
taxes; and if carried to the full extent, will pre- 
vent any induſtrious perſon from enjoying either a 
day's idleneſs, or the ſmalleſt fuperfluity, except in 


The moſt familiar examples of cumulati 


7 
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ſeparable CON». 
ſequence of his having paid the tax. I do not for 
example ſay that a place-man draws back his taxes 
by the emoluments of his office; but I fay a brewer 


umption of ſuperfluities by the ma- 


ceonſequence of his peculiar dexterity or extrinſic ad- 


to an Engliſhman are tythes, land tax, window tax, 
* : 11 9 ' *% TE 9 5 
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taille, tourage and uſteneil, (which go — ' 
together) , allo phe capitariqn, the di 1 
N and the induſtrie, 


. ties. 


the more frequently and regular 
* more IE: al 1 prpuripual 
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The moſt Wer: are to. a 1 


The nature of all theſe taxes is to affect 5 007 . 


' poſſeſſions, apd profits af .eyery. individual, withous | 


putting it in their power to draw them back in any. 


way Whatever; conſequently ſuch, taxes tend very. 


lirtle towards enden the . of commodi- - 


"Thoſe who come under ſuch taxes do not always - 


conſider that their paſt induſtry, gains, or advan- 
tages of fortune, are here intended to ſuffer a dimi- 


nution in favour of the ſtate, for which eee 


ing have perhaps made no proviſion. 


| When people of the lower claſſes, inſtead of 4M 
May to proportional taxes, are laid under 


= impoſitions, there reſults A great inconveni- 
ence. They are allowed to receive the whole pro- 
fit of their induſtry, the ſtate however reſerving to 

itſelf a claim for a part of it: this inſtead of being 
paid gradually, as in a proportional 1 4: is. collectied, 
at the end of the year, when they have made no 
proviſion. for ay and conſe: 


conſequently they are put to 
dit - 5 
| Beſides, how. bard i is it to deprive: them of the 


power of drawing back what they. pay? And = 
ill judged to truſt money. with thoſe * are ſuppo 


only to gain: an eaſy phyſical neceſſary; ? An equi». | 
valent for: procuring the articles of eale and . luxury, 


ſhould not 8 left in the hands 9 thoſe bd AQ; 
not permitted 0 enjoy them. 


From this we may conclude, 
ſuch. taxes are proportional t the: ſubject taxed. 2. 
The more evident that 1 pears ; and 3. 

y are ne 
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the Jeſs" burthen will be found in paying them. 
Let me illuſtrate this by ſome examples. 
The ſtoppage upon a ſoldier's pay, Aer for the" 
invalids or Chelſea, is a cumulative. tax; but the 
method of levying it, gives it all the advantages of _ 
one of the proportional kind. iſt, It bears an ex- 
act and determinate proportion to che value of his 
pay. adly, This proportion he knows perfectly. 
And zdly, Inſtead of receiving the whole into his 
, own poſſeſſion, and paying the hoſpital at the end 
of the year, it is regularly and Len retained. 
” from. him at every payment. 
Tythes are a cumulative. tax; but Hey are "i 
companied with all the three requiſites to make them 
light; although in other reſpects they are exceſlive- 


ly burthenſome. 1ſt, They bear an exact propor- 


tion to the crop. 2dly, This proportion is perfectiy 


known. 3dly, Nature, and not the labour, makes. 


the proviſion. But they fall upon an improper ob. 
ject; they affect the whole produce of the land, 
and not the ſurplus; which. laſt; is the voy fund 
that ought to be taxed, _ 4 
I The taille, in many provinces of Fr rance, e 


firſt, a very exact propetien. to the vg of ward Y 


: land. 


at once. 


What hides, and conſequently. deſtroys, this — | 
portion is, that after the diſtribution is laid at fo 
pound of valuation, the full 
ſum intended to be raiſed does not come in ; either 
| becauſe the intendant has given exemptions to cer. 
tain n on account of I] of ſterility; 5 


many ſhillings in the 


e 


But in the ſecond pl. ace, the proportion is Wie 

ty unknown to the man who pays it; being no 
Where to be ſeen but in the offices or ar intendant i 8 
and his deputies. 19 mo. 
And in the laſt place, the whole payment comes A 
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hall, mortality among the wikis and the like; or 
bcecauſe the property of a part of the pariſn has 
fallen into the hands of people exempted from the 
taille; or that others who were really bound to 
pay part of it are become inſolvent. The intendant 
muſt then make a ſecond, and perhaps a third ge- 
neral diſtribution of the e upon all the con- 
tributors in the moſt exact proportion ro the firſt, 
but yet by their nature impoſſible to be foreſeen, | 
Iris 10 theſe reaſons chiefly chat the taille in _ 
Lingo is ſo grievous. 
Theſe ſecond diſtributions of the tar, 1 Deſtroy _ 
the proportion between the tax and the revenue 
— 2dly, They make it impoſſible to judge of 
the amount of — And laſtiy, the demand comes 
at once, when ae the ene ne! wu. 12925 i 
wiſe applied. TD] 
The French tax upon induſtry: is more 1 
ſtill; becauſe none of the three requiſices Ts 
mentioned are allowed to operate. 

This tax is ſuppoſed to be proportional to me. 
profits made upon trade and other branches of in- 
duſtry, not having the land. for their object. All 

merchants and tradeſmen in cities 4nd in the country 
pay the tax called induſtrie, and the reaſon given for 
eſtabliſhing this tax is, in order to make every in- 
dividual in the ſtate contribute to the expence of 
it, in proportion to the advantages he reaps; No- 
thing would be more juſt, could it be put in exe - 
cution; without doing more hurt to the ſtate, than 
the revenue drawn from it can do good. 8 
All the three requiſites we have mentioned, ae 
5 wanting in it. In, By its nature, it can bear no 
exact proportion to the profits of the induſtrious. 
man; ſince no body but the power taxed; can 1 
I much as gueſs at their extent. l bg 
24%, It cannot poſſibly be provided. ow a 2s no. 
| check can be put * the i SEO unleſs * 
. . e 
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as general rules are laid down for each claſs of 1 the 
CO I Et E and from theſe again, other Inconve- 
3 niences flow, as ſhall be obſerved. 
998 5 3tio, It comes at once upon poor onal. nho 
[have been frequently forced to beg for want of 
employment, before the tax · gatherer could make 

his demand; and thoſe who remain, frequently de · 

come beggars before they can comply with it. 

From the examples I have given of this branch 

of taxation, I hope the nature of it may be fully 

- underſtood, and that for the future no inconvenience 

will ariſe from penn the terms of mare 

. > 

+A ee tax is the e of that. re- ; 
turn, which every individual who enjoys any ſuper- 
fluity, owes daily to the ſtate for the advantages he 
receives by living in the ſociety. 
The principal inconveniences alledged againſt f 
„ taxes, may be reduced to three. _ 
Ino, That they have the effect of raiſing the 
price of labour, and the produce of W png and 
ra prove: hurkful to the proſperity of Bae 1 
trade. Nee 

- 2do, That they Sw conſumption, by carry- 
ing the prices of many things too high for eee | 
in a middling rank of life. BY 

- 3tio, hat they are both expepfive in the collec- | 
"59606; and oppreſſive from the many reſtrictions put 
upon liberty, in order to prevent frauds. The 
amount of taxes diminiſhes no part of the produce | 
of either land or induſtry ; the whole amount of 
theſe remains entire toxhe-ſubjects of the ſtate." 
I The taxes are paid out of the money which cir- 
eee in the alienation of them; from Which we 
have concluded chat they muſt conſtantiy be con- 
— . _ bined within a certain proportion to alienation. 
Ihe impoſition of taxes augments the maſs of cir- 
e culation, and makes it e for a A 91 
. * 85 r 2 


— 


taken from the ſuperfluity of the rich, whom we 
have called the idle conſumers; they are advanced 


draw them back from any body. Theſe laſt may 


them, 


againſt 
duſtrious, becauſe they cannot draw them back, . 
and conſequently they may affect the phyſical ne- 


Prietor. This is the nature of the dixiemes and 
vingtiemes in Fi rance, where the whole amount of 
the perſon's income is taken upon proper proof, 
and taxed in proportion to it, wichour any Aublidi» - 
3 5 or deine * $ OY . to _ be age 
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contrive ſome method of increaſing! money in 1 
tion to their increaſe. 


The amount of proportional taxes is ultimately 


by one ſet of the induſtrious, and refunded by an- 
other, until at laſt they fall upon thoſe. Who cannot 


be faid "i pay * taxes, 5 others only to ene 
I chietefofe 1 we fotos al dete of! » 


ra dung 


out of the way, we ſhall find the whole burden of 
proportional taxes confined to the inconvenience of 
advancing their amount by the induſtrious, and * 8 
the payment of them by the rich, Which pro = 
_ tionally diminiſhes their income. Where x ; 
therefore is well eſtabliſhed," where payments are 
regularly made by buyers to ſellers, and where peo- he 
ple proportion their expence to their free income, 
che weight of proportional taxes will be very ſmall. 7 


1 appeal to experience for the truth of this. "JF 
No objection can lie againſt proportional taxes, 


fo far as they affect the induſtrious, becauſe they 


draw them completely back. Great objections lie 
mulative taxes,” when they affect the in- 


ceſſary of the contributor, in caſe no profit ſnould i | 


remain to him upon his labour. On the other hand, 
' I think, little objection can be made to cumulative 


taxes, when they are impoſed upon poſſeſſions which 


produce a viſible annual revenue, clear to the pro- 


+ | 


292 . 
In the cumulgtive taxes, the perſon who pa pays does 
not always perceive the reaſon of his paying. He 
imagines he is taxed only becauſe i it * known that 
aaa cr abet, 4 
la the proportional, the eic of inches 16: y 
ture. When a perſon buys a conſumable commo—- 
dity, which has paid an exciſe, he does not perceive 
that the price he pays for it comprehends a tax upon 
his paſt. gains in favour. of the public; but he Eo. 
_ cludes the whole to be neceſſary, in order to Na 
cure what lie has an inclination to conſume. 
clamp will make this plain. 4 
Suppoſe a tax laid upon wheel-carriages, 190 ah : 
every perſon in the ſtate were liable to pay a cer- 
tain ſum in proportion ta the number of F 
he has fur his convenience. The tax. gathefer 
comes at the end of the year, and demands the ſum. 
The perſon camplains that he is not at Aber d o 
have a coach or a chaiſe without paying duty for it; 
and while he has occaſion for one carriage only, 
and has but one pair of horſes, ods is eds bi IT. 4} 
p for ſeveral ſets of wheels. 5 
No ſuppoſe this einde tax were turned 
into a proportional one, and that wheels were to 


pay a ſtamp duty, or the like, into the hands of 


the wheel-wright. The price would immediately 
riſe, but this riſe would ſoon become familiar t 


the man who has the carriage, and he would then iy | 


be no more hurt by this additional expence than if ih 

had proceeded from ſome new and expenſive faſhion | 
of wheels; in ſhort, wheels would generally begin 

to bear an advanced price, and very ſoon no body x 


4 wauld enquire : howꝛ i it ruin gone? 1 72 . comms. 2 


Me tor 37 +: bf REIT 
'TAXES, (Confpquene of) After the impoſition} | 
of taxes the individuals of a ſtate, whoſe income is 


f they ied formed, begin to pay greatly more than 
| + 08 e 


— e . 0 "Re 


is 


d to do for yer, Yo they conſuine, = F 
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gteat part of this additional price goes tothe pubti cy 


and is by laid out for national purpoſes: The | 


whole of ſuch expences are thrown into circulation, 


as much as if the rich proprietors had laid it our 


upon articles entirely adapted to their own taſte. 


s it not evident, that in this way of apptoptiat- 


ing the income of a country, it muſt produce a 


more extenſive encouragement to ihduſtry of all 
kinds, than if the proprietors only had ſpent it? . 


2 neyer would have thought of becoming 1 wer. 
2 or of ſetting up manufactures for the f 


HY y of foreign: markets their whole expence would 


been calculated to ſupply their own wants; 


it would have been indifferent to them 8 


the eſe. were ſupplied by. natives or by firangets, | 
I have Me vm that the great amount of on 
ta from the income of thoſe individualswihhoſe 


fortune 1 already made, or wHöſe "daily; Sits are 

cnhdetable: L have ſuggeſted how ire mſtribed Ps, 
the expence of this claſs muſt be-when:;confidered 

2 e ner to: the. ec ployment it prbcures #6 che 

ody of a People by 8 noti the cxpeionce- of 1 
ink. into. treaſures, wks inte tes induſtry goes ; 


not animate the lower claiſtk to oreate ne obje ts 


of deſire in che wealthy? Wherein is ailtare eee 

1 by the: luxutious gratifications of che rich, u 
leſs it heb the emploꝶment they proclike for thoſe = 

who; provide the: Objects of luxury? HT boöſe very 


gratiftcations are, in one ſenſe, taxes upon the rich 


in favoux of the induſtiious: they incteaſe _ x 


and throw money igt circulation. Ic 
Vortugal, where induſtry is 4 


the ldwer claſſes, it is che firaiigers+ ho in's > . 


levy ſuch taxes upon them, Were the raxes they 


pay propetiy applied to the encouragetent ph grid the ö 


arts, inſtead of being W N N to private por- 


""__ and to 5 rivate men, whoſe taſte . 
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for expence is always citeumſcribed to the obh 
of their own wants, how ſoon ſhould we ſee 95 4 
vying with us in every market of Europe, and ſup. 
plying themſelves as far as ow SU] s 3 7 
Deen è Th RO 
When the amount of gs: is properly laid out in 
premiums fot the encouragement of the indyſtrious, 
the prices of labour, upon articles of exportatioh; 
may 1 55 brought ſo low, that all nations, who do 
not follow the example, muſt languiſh and decay. 
Luxury at home will then ceaſe to hurt the trace 
of the nation. In her treaties. of commerce the 
may throw, open her ports to many articles of fo- 
reign conſumption, without rynning any riſque wy 
ſach allowances; and, on the other hand, ſhe-will 
r the greateſt advantages row a reciproeal per- 
n. r 1 3. 
TAXATION (Extent of * One good way to 
Gitzo the nature of taxes is, to an * far 7 


55 it may be oflible to carry t en, to, e 


I have ſaid, that the object oO ak was income; | 
and not ſtock. I have ſhewn how thoſe of the Pro. 
portional Kind affect the incomgof ſteck already 
made, and perſons: who enjoy large profits upon 
their daily induſtry. I have pointed out the im- 
ropriety of cumulative taxes, hen impoſed upon 
lach as draw nothing more from their induſtry than ” 
an eaſy ſubſiſtence ;- and I have given 4 general pre-. 
TR to thoſe of the proportional kind, becauſe = 
they conſequently imply both alienation and con. 
ſumption i alienation in thoſe WhO advance whe 
taxes, conſumption in thoſe who pay them 
Could therefore taxes be levied upon every alie- 
nation, W where conſumption is implied, and that * 
proportion to the Whole ſuperfluity of thoſe mw WL. 
are to, conſume, . _— woe il car - 
_ ried to their urmoſt EA $1115 310 en 
1 vOAW eB n San 115 60 | 17 fk 
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The objects of alienation comprehend all that 
is in commerce among men, ee and im- 
e . þ 
What is moveable, i is Wend conſumable; what” 
is immoveable, is generally not ſo. 

As conſumption is a requiſite, together wih . 
nation, in order to form a proper baſis for propor- 
tional taxes, we ſee how contrary to principles it 
would be to tax the alienation of lands, houſes, &c. 
in the ſame proportion as conſumable commodities: 


theſe are funds, not income, and the money with 0 
which they are purchaſed muſt be conſidered in the 


light of a fund, while it is in the hands of the buyer 


when once it comes into the hands of the ſeller - | 


the immoveable objects, it frequently indeed 
takes of the nature of income; that is to ſay, it 10 
ſpent in the conſumption of fruits and of the labour 


of man, and then it will be affected by taxes.” 
The next thing we are to conſider. is the ſtate of 
circulation. As to that, we have frequently ob- 


1 how it 'muſt be in proportion to alienation. 


This proportion is not determined by the value 
or Soc ens of the money eirculating, but by 
that value combined with the bs of tranſt- - 


orce of a cannon- 


tions from hand to hand; as the 
ball is eſtimated by the weight of the ball, and the 
ſwiftneſs of the motion at the time it sien 0 


Conſumption comprehends every thing gproduted 


by the earth or by man: alienation is 3 0 
that part which is exchanged between men; and 
ale, to that part of alienation which? is Exchang xed 


for an equivalent in money, x.. A 
© Whatever" part is Sanne iche ali nation, 


_ ought, I think, to be out of the reach of propor- 

tional taxes, unleſs by fome circumſtance or anot er, 8 

it can be made to fall under the eye of the public, 
in a manner reſembling its coming to market. 

; TROY a tax — 2 is fit at the malt-houſe, 
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as if it were ſold to the maltſter, altho i be . 
for the conſumption of the grower of the barley, 
In like manner, a tax on corn for bread may be 


levied either at the mill where it is ground,. or at : 


the oven where it is baked. _ 
The worſt kind of proportional taxes are. "thoſs 


which are leyied upon private manufacturing and 


upon un manufactured conſumption, where no alie-. 
nation takes place. An example of the firſt we. 
have in the exciſe upon malt, cyder,, candles, Kc. 


made in priyate houles for private uſe ; the laſt is 
known in Holland, where a man cannot kill his, 
own pig, or his own calf, without paying a tax, 
Were taxes of that nature extended to the making 
of bread, cooking of victuals, &c. I apprehend. - 


they would become of a nature more burthenſome- 


than any | hitherto. invented, unlefs public, cooks; T 


were eltabliſhed, as public ovens, are in many parts, 
of France:; in fuch caſes taxes micht be levied, RPA 
every part of conſumption. 


then muſt be proportional to the buyer's. purſe 
and if it prevents the conſumption. of the. thing 


 kaxed, the defect will manifeſt itſel. 

Of theſe: taxes, we may ſay, that they are in pro- 

portion to circulation ;, and, accordingly, we ſes 

how difficult, is was to raiſe hem, ſo long as.circu- 
the ſmall quantity of 


lation remained con 
coin in the country. As 0 1 both. hy 


the increaſe of trade and alienations, they became; 
more productive; and were the nature of them 


y underſtood, and were they properly e 


1 would ſoon be more generally adopted; _ f 0 . 


It is the duty of a, ſtateſman to augment the qui * 


ty of money, in e as he e tor mal. 3 


_ rigs taxes on his people. 


he money of a country; bears no determi aa . 4 
Proportion to erenlaten z it is "the "OOTY circulat- oe 
| Bs | ; 1 5 


9 nal 1 


The laſt and pripci requilite to.xender propor⸗ 
tional taxes eaſy. and 1 is ſale. There, the bur- 
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ings multiplied by the number of tranſitions from 
hand to hand. ii FR: . + 8 . 13 1 34 3 £344. T5 i 
When a proportional tax is impoſed, it is in a 


nation, and exacted of the purchaſer à certain value 
in money, in proportion to the commodity, as the 
price of the permiſſion, to acquire what his own 
induſtry had not produced. From this I draw the 


tax an additional ſum of money is drawn into cir- 


the pocket of the purchaſer, conſequently on im- 
poſing proportional taxes they cannot at firſt exceed 


The truth of chis propoſition: i is eſtabliſhed opon 


their money locked up, proportional taxes are very 


Secondly, When exciſes were augmented rig 


usSithat theiprice of the 


refolved 


upon the ſame principle, via 


In Spain they draw: 


* I „ * and tra 


wanner as if the tate interpoſed at the time of alie- 


1 — * 
. Ee SS - 


following conſequence ; that in proportion to the 


e which. would otherwiſe have remained in 


chat proportion of money which: is found in the = 
packers erat conſumers, over and ae e 5 


many facts. Firſt, In countries where people keep 


Well paid. Hence the great amount of the alcavala 5 
and cientos in Spain, which amount together to 
14 per cent, upon every conſecutive alienation of 

the commodities, chiefly Tang the. 2n0ft mptiom 5 
of the rich. Lai by OL: Sils OY 17 Atzlez. a ei — 1 5 ä 


| layd, in the reign of king William, Daveriant ses 
goods exciſed ſeſt.. 
Thbirdiy, When a war has laſted an time in 
N France, taxes ceaſe to be ſo productive n 8 2 + =, ; 
Ate not all theſe, ande many eee arances; 
ü thraxes 
_ . mult come out. of that, money which bulls whar. 
was neceſſary for carrying on alienati 
, . 
moneꝝ from che cheſté of 'the = 
hoafders, and increaſe circulation for a While 
In England, during king William's ee The = 


before they 1 5 
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ing very low, the tax upon malt could come out of 
no "other fund than the price uſually given for barley. 
+ In France people are better | acquainted” with 
taxes, and the great bulk of exciſes are yer ; 
ed by the farmers, who never lower their price 


— the diminution of the mals: 95 coin Mit. | 
binnen conſumption. ja. e *" 
But when inechods cath be fallen upon 26 increaſe 
money; according to the uſes” found for it, taxes © 
; with continue to produce,” conſumption will not di- 
miniſh, and circulation will keep pace with them. 
Could we ſuppoſe, that before the impoſition of 
taxes, every perſon in à ſtate had laid it down 'as a 
rule to ſpend he whole of his income, but none of 
his treaſure, in the conſumption of what is brought 
to market, it is plain, that in à luxurious nation, 
taxes might be carried ſo high as to dra / the laſt 
farthing of the treaſure into circulation, eventhought 


it were ſuppoſed to exceed the value which demand 


bad fixed for all that was brought to market; but 


without a luxurious turn this would not be the caſe. 
There are countries abounding with coin which it 
v impoſſible to come at by proportional cnes: the 
reaſon is plain, the value which demand fixes upon 
the total of the articles of conſumption, expoſed to . 
ale in the country, bears but à trifling proportion 
to the coin which remains locked up. This was the 
caſe in antient Greece. In that caſe, proportional 
taxes can never exhauſt the treaſure; N W re 
they to be made high upoh articles of the firſt 
_ eeflity,-all the poor would ſtarve; if upon articles 5 
of ſuperfluity, demand would ſtop; . 
Proportional taxes, therefore, can only be raid 
4 proportion to the deſire of ſpending money; and 
as this deſire depends upon the ſpirit of the people, = 
ſo muſt the extent of taxes. 1911 1 Ken 2 goR. 2 
PFrom what has been ſaid, we may gather the prin- _ 
ciples wk, _ to the * & extcnlive fabliſhieny 9D 
=. "RY 
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geren taxes, viz. either to draw by parti- 


ular regulations the whole real and groſs 5 


of land and work to market, or at leaſt to bring it 


under the eye of the ſtate, in conſequence of ſorne | 


modification or manufacture performed upon it, as 


was obſerved with reſpect to malt-houſes, mills, and 


public ovens, © When, by ſuch contrivances, the 


whole groſs produce falls under taxation, the pro- 


ional taxes muſt be gently laid on, and gradu- 


* 


ally raiſed, until they begin to interrupt 1 TEN 
& 


tion; then they 10 be diminiſhed for a whi 


bly happen, as! it ar an oe © keeps pace Wilk i - 
ny.” | 


pay as much as poſſible: I do not mean Ks every 
one will be forced to pay to the extent of his abili- 


dies, but 1 ſay, that the genetality will; and there- | 
fore were cumulative or perſonal taxes to be ſuper⸗ ir 


added on thoſe who already pay all they can, they 


competition. The ſetting the lower claſſes free 
from cumulative taxes "will only have the effect of 
a the growing wealth of the penurious and 
aving part of the induſtrious inhabitants gut of the 
reach of taxation. This ought in good policy to bs 
done. But farther, we have obſerved that taxes can 


only” be increaſed in propereenr to the ſpirit of in. 


. pation in the people. To force money, therefore; 
Dutt of the hands of 7 re Who do not incline to 


ſpend it, is foreing the ſpirit of the people; and if 


they begin to ptoduce an income; Au allowing | 
ana * wad be * 6 and thrown . 
e 5 1 int 


until diſnpation increaſes; a caſe which will proba- 


When rp taxes are carried to theit foll 5 
extent, I then preſume every one will be obliged to 


Wool by Ring" then Ugegeul, deprive-inkily | 
of their phyſical” neceſſary,” or {mall profits, and 
conſequently” deſtroy! the pro per balance of their 


not tyranny, is at les great ſeverity. Beſides, ; 
_ theſe ſavings cannot provi being taxed, whenever 
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into trade, yet ſtill they muſt in one way or other 


appear in alienation, and become ſubject to the pro- 
portional taxes. Lhe only part therefore of the 


tion, ' ſhould. never be touched. The inconveni- 
ences reſulting, to the ſtate from 0 ſmall an ine 


quality of taxation is to *rrifling. 1 to be. e 7 


and too difficult to be prevented, 


I come next to eramine the extent, of cumulair 


taxes. 1 n 1 4. 12 


If we ſpools the Morten taxes 10 be: carri 


to their full extent, there will be W place found 


tor the cumulative, as has been fai The, only 35 
objects left for them are ee lac] d up g 
the PURE-! Proßits upon trade. ülzic . 115 45 . 
264 ut let us ſuppoſe propor taxes gut of th 


1 5 as, they, mut, be fowl contrary to th 


ſpirit of, a particular nation, and then enquire into 
the principles which regulate the impbfitiog of c.. 


2..- 
hey, may be carried, and what conſequences me ; 


mulatiye taxes, in order to diſcover to what 


follow when they are brought to a height. jad; 


{Tag impoſing cumulative taxes. upon i income, it is 


very proper to conſider the nature of every ſpeci 3 
oh "oy wither eſpect to ſtability. ; Landed property 8 


and cannot eſcape taxation, were the 


tax to 


e on. * to ruin, becauſe the annual pro: 


"wt V 


035% 


aVings not affected by taxes will be confined. to 
that which is locked up. This, in a, prodigal ng. 


—. , ĩͤ 


This branch bas .two, objects:., Belt ieee 
h ch is determinate ſecondly, profits. rom in- 
„* gh are,. and muſt. be, ve 54 uncerta in. Tt | 


e ene to the extent of the full income. Wers 
tze a me proportion to be laid on houſes, they „ 


gg keeps the Ts . 9 


under a e penal,” "This is the method is 
France, for the ſake of the controle, which is ex- —_ 


ated upon recording them; and this no doubt — 
facilitates the railing of the twentieth penny, which If 
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operates upon all fuch incomes. _ „ 


b Y "=. * * 
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The value once aſcertained, the whole income 1 —_ 
at the mercy of the ſtate, in proportion to the im. 
5 Mbility of avoiding it by any change on the gx. 
ture of the fund. It is from this circumſtance that „ 
I call all ſuch taxes arbitrary impoſitions, And 1 1 
call chem alſo cumulative, becaule the reaſon given _ 
dy the ſtateſman for impoling them is, that it is 
juſt et oe. ſhould pay a general tax for the ſup- 
port of the ſtate in proportion to his abilities. 
As theſe taxes cannot be carried beyond the value 
of the income, which the proprietor cannot with- 
draw from under the burden, we ſee the impoſſibi- 
iütty of eſtabliſning them upon that income which 
Z 17 from money. If a tax of ſo much per 
bent. be impoſed upon money lent at intereſt, the 
lender may immediately call in his capital from his 
debtor, and ſend it away beyond the reach of the 
tax. If the calling it in be prohibited, then all 
credit is deſtroyed f r the future, and no more mo- 
_ « ney will be lent. If the ſtareſman ſhould incline to 
profit by the advantage found in ſecuring. ase 
upon landed property, and if truſting to the deire 


* * 
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monted men have of ſettling their capitals in that. 
way, he ſhould take one or more per cent, upon 
_ capitals fo ſecured, it will ſtill have the effect of 5 
hurting the credit of landed men, who, have frer 
quently no good ſecurity but their land to give, 
Were cumulative” taxes properly laid upon per 
ſonal ſervice, a regularity in levying them at ſhort 
intervals, and according to ſome determinate pro. 
portion, would do a great deal towards communi»  Þ 
| cating to them all the advantages of. thole of be 
5 1 „ ls | 2 2 PO 5 75 . 1 of Thus Wy 
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Thus a tax laid upon thoſe who work by the 


day may be levied in ſuch a manner as to be tole- 


rably eaſy. A penny a-day, (or more if neceſſary) 
paid by every induſtrious man regularly once a, 


week, would ſoon enable him to raiſe. his price in 


that proportion; but then deductions ruſt be al- 
| lowed for all accidental impediments; and were a 
plan to be concerted, many other conſiderations 
would enter into it, which it would be ſuperfluous 
Lin, A 


TAXES relatye to Government. Taxes, ſays 


 Monteſquieu, ought to be very light in deſpotic 


governments, otherwiſe who would be at the trouble 
of tilling the lands ? Beſides, how is it poſſible to 
pay heavy duties in a government that makes no 


männer of return to the different contributions of 
n=. EEE: e 


1 * * 


The exorbitant power of the prince, and the ex- 


treme depreſſion of the people, require that there 


ſhould not be even a poſſibility of the leaſt miſtake 


between them. Taxes ought to be ſo eaſy to col. 


leck, and fo clearly ſettled, as to leave no oppurtu- 
nity for the collectors co increaſe or diminiſh them, 5 
A portion of the fruits of the earth, a capitation, 


2 duty of ſo much per cent. on merchandizes, are 


the only taxes ſuitable to that government. 


4 - 


TAXES proportioned to Liberty. I 
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ral rule that taxes may be heavier in proportion to - 
the liberty of the ſubject, and that there is a necel- 
ſity for reducing them in proportion to the increale 
pf ſlavery. This has always been, and always will 
be, the caſe. It is a rule derived from nature, that 
never varies. We find it in all parts, in England, 
in Holland, and in every ſtate where liberty gradu- 
ally declines, till we come to Turkey. Swillerland 
ſeems to be an exception to this rule, becauſe they 
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pay no taxes; but the particular reaſon for that 
exemption. is well known, and even confirms What bo 
1 have advanced. In. thoſe barren mountains pro- 10 
viſions are ſo dear, and the country is ſo populous, 
that a Swiſs pays four times more to nature than a 
Tu c ormgtigs f 
A conquering people, ſuch as were formerly the 
Athenians and Romans, may rid themſelves of all 
taxes, as they reign over vanquiſhed nations, Then ; 
indeed they do not pay in proportion to their liberty, bY 
becauſe in this reſpect they are no longer a people, "0 
but ̃ ᷣ e:: 8 
Taxes may be increaſed in moſt. republics, ber 
cauſe the citizen, who thinks he is paying himſelf 
chearfully ſubmits to them, and moreover is gene Ji 
rally able to bear their weight from the nature f 2M 
la a monarchy taxes may be- increaſed, becauſe, 18 
the moderation of the government is capable e 
procuring opulence; it is a recompence as it were 
granted to the prince for the reſpect he ſnews to the 
n= In ͤdeſpotic governments they cannot be in- — 
creaſed, becauſe there can be no increaſe of the ex- 


x 
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tremity of ſlavery. . _ - 
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Liberty produces exceſſive taxes ; the effect of 
exceſſive taxes is ſlavery; and ſlavery produces a di- 
minution of tribute. 1 


* 


It was the exceſs of taxes that occaſioned te 
prodigious facility with which the Mahometans © 7} 
carried on their conqueſts, Inftead of a continual _* | 
| 
| 
| 
; 


ſeries of extortions, deviſed by the ſubtle avarice of 
the Greek emperors, the people were ſuhjected to a 
ſimple tribute, which was paid and collected with 
eaſe. Thus they were far happier in obeying a 
barbarous nation than à corrupt government, in 
which they ſuffered every inconvenience of ſoſt ll. 
berty, with all the horror of preſent lavery. © i 
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loſes its whole value; 
3 _ of diſtinction 11. no longer reſpected; an 
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TAXES, (Management of, ) The gglg j 


| of the revenues by commiſſion, is like the conduc 
of a good father of 'a family who collects his own . 
rents himſelf, with exconomy and order. 


By this management of t e revenues, "tis — 
is at liberty to preſs or to retard the levy of the 


taxes, either according to his o. wants, or to thoſe 


of his people. By this he ſaves to the ſtate the 


immenſe profits of the farmers, Who impoveriſ it 


a thouſand ways, By this he prevents the peo E 
from being mortified with the fight of ſudden for- 
tunes. By this the public money paſſes though | 


fe hands, goes directly to the treaſury, and con- 
__. ſequently makes a quicker return to the people. 
By this the prince aveids an infinite number of ad 


laws extorted from him by the 1 importunate avarice 


of the farmers, who pretend to offer a "preſent 
advantage for deen "pernicious * to role. 


rity. 
When the "ETA. profeſſion of a Fir of the q 


revenue becomes likewiſe a poſt of honour, the 
ſtate is ruined. It may do well enough in deſpotic 
governments, where this employment is oftentimes 


exerciſed by the governors themſelves. But it is 
by no means proper in à republic; ſince à cuſtom 


of the like nature deſtroyed that of Rome. Nor 
is it better in monarchies; nothing being more 5 
oppoſite to the ſpirit of this government. All the 


other orders of the ſtate are diſſatisfied; honour 
the gradual and natural 


1 ple of the government is ſubvetted 's, 


Es (Poll.) In general all poll-taxes even | 
8 not bite, which they commonly are, may 
be eſteemed dangerous: becavſe ir is fo eaſy for the 
OR: to add a lirtle ore, and al 1 more 1 4 


1 * Spice of Lam, To I. p 325. 
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the ſum demanded, that theſe taxes are apt to be- 
come altogether oppreſſive and intolerable. On 
the other hand, a duty on commodities checks it - 
ſelf; and a prince will ſoon fiad that an increaſe of 
the impoſt i is no increaſe of his revenue. It is not 
caly cherefore, for a people to be alrogerher ruined 
y ſuch taxes. 
2 inform us that one of the chief 
cauſes of the deſtruction of the Roman ſtate was 
the alteration that Conſtantine introduced into the 


finances by ſubſtituting an univerſal poll tax, in lieu 


of almoſt all the tithes, cuſtoms, and exciſes, which 


formerly compoſed the revenue of the empire. The 


people in all the provinces were ſo grinded and 


oppreſſed by the publicans, that they were: glad to 


take refage under the conquering arms of the a 
barians, whoſe. dominion, as they had fewer ne- 
ceſſities and leſs art, was found preferable to. the te- 
i fined tyranny of the Romans. 
1 ſhall conclude this ſubje& with obſerving that 
we have with regard to taxes an inſtance of what 
frequently happens in political inſtitutions, that the 
conſequences of things are diametrically oppoſite to 


what we ſhould expect on the firſt appearance. 1 


is regarded as a fundamental maxim of the Tur- 
kiſh government, that the grand ſignior, though 

abſolute maſter of the lives and fortunes. of each in- 
dividual, has no authority to impoſe a new tax,; 
and every Ottoman prince who has made ſuch an at- 
tempt, either has been obliged to retract, or has 
found the fatal effects of his perſeveragce, Ode 

would imagine that this prejudice or eſtabliſned 
opinion were the firmeſt barrier in the world againſt 
k oppreſſion z/ yet it is certain that its effect is quite 
contrary. The emperor having no regular method 

of increaſing his revenue, muſt allow all the baſhaws _ 
and governors: to oppreſs and abuſe the ſubjects: 
and theſe he ſqueezes: after their return from their 
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government. Whereas if he could rds a ner 


tax like our European ere his intereſt would 
ſo far be united with that of his people, that he 
would immediately feel the bad effects of theſe diſ- 


orderly levies of money, and would find that a 


ound raiſed by general ir g © would have 
* pernicious effects than a ſhil 
equal and arbitrary a manner“. 


Various taxes, ſays another writer, Keim to be a 
rabble of oppreſſions ſerving to enrich thoſe princes 


that exact them, and to make the people poor and 
miſerable which endure them; eſpecially in thoſe 
countries where theſe burdens are laid at heavy 


rates, as 4, 5, 6, and 7 per cent. But when all the 
circumſtance and diſtinction of places are duly con- 
ſidered, they will be found not only neceſſary, and 
therefore lawful to be uſed in ſome ſtates, but alſo 


in divers W very | ney canes to the common- 
wealth. 


Firſt, there are ſome ſtates, as  narnely Venice, | 
Florence, Genoa, the united provinces of the Low 


Countries, and others which are fingular for beauty, 


and excellent both for natural and artificial ſtrength, 


having likewiſe rich ſubjects : yet being of no 'very 
great extent, nor enjoying ſuch wealth by ordinary 


revenues, as might ſupport them againſt the ſud- - 
den and powerful invaſions of thoſe mighty princes 
which do inviron them; and are therefore enforced 


to ſtrengthen” themſelves, not only with confede- 
rates and leagues, (which may often fail 'them in 


their greateſt need) but alſo by amaſſing up ſtore of 
treaſure and munition by thoſe extraordinary courſes - 
above - written, which cannot deceive them, but 
will ever be ready to make a good TOY and te ——_ 


offend or divert their enemies. 
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Neither are their heavy contributions ſo hurtful. 
to the happineſs of the people as they are common- 
ly eſteemed; for as the food and raiment of the 
or is made dear by exciſe, ſo doth the price 
of their labour riſe in proportion, whereby the 
burden (if any be) is ſtill upon the rich, who 
are either idle, or at leaſt work not in this kind, 
yet have they the uſe, and are the great conſumers 
of the poor's labour; neither do the rich neglect 
in their ſeveral places and callings to advance 
their endeavours according to choſe times which 
do exhauſt their means and revenues; wherein if 
they ſhould perad venture, fail, and therefore be 
forced to abate their ſinful exceſs and idle retainers; 
what is all this but happineſs in a commonwealth, 
when virtue, plenty, and arts, ſhall thus be ad- 
vanced altogether? Nor can it be truly ſaid that 
a kingdom is impoveriſhed, where loſs of the 
people is the gain of the king, from whom alſo 
ſuch yearly incomes have their annual iſſue to 


the benefit of his ſubjects; except only that part 


of the treaſure which is laid up for the public 
good, wherein likewiſe they who ſuffer have their 
ſafety, and therefore ſuch contributions are botn 

juſt and e t ð „ 


© Yet here we muſt confeſs, that as the beſt things 5 


may be corrupted, ſo theſe taxes may be abuſed, 


and the commonwealth notoriouſly wronged, when 


they are vainly waſted and conſumed by a prince, 
either upon unworthy perſons, ſuch as deſerve 


neither rewards nor countenance from the majeſty 


of a prince; but theſe dangerous diſorders are 
| ſeldom ſeen, eſpecially in ſuch ſtates as are afore · 
named, becauſe the diſpoſing of the public tre- 
ſure is in the power, and under the diſcretion - of 


many; neither is it unknown to all other princi- 
palities and governments that the end of ſuch ex- 


ceſſes is ever ruinous, for they 6 


le great want 
X 2 
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and poverty, which often drives them from al or- 
der to exorbitance, and therefore it is common 
policy among ptinces to prevent ſuch miſchiefs, 
with great care and providence by doing nothing 
that may cauſe the nobility to deſpair of their 
ſafety, nor leaving any thing undone,” which may 
gain the good-will of the comemantlitys to keep 
: all 1 in due obedience ®, _ 
TRADE. Peace is the natural effect of trade. 
Two nations who traffic with each other become 
reciprocally dependent; for if one has an intereſt 
in buying, the other has an intereſt in ſelling: 
and thus their union is founded on their mutual 
E * e 
Trade has ſome rollin to farm of govern- © 
ment. In a monarchy it is generally founded on 
luxury; and though it be alſo founded on real 
wants, yet the principal view with which it is car- 
ried on is to procure every thing that can contri 
bute to the pride, the pleaſure, and the caprice of 
- the nation. In republics, it is commonly founded 
on oeconomy: their merchants having an eye to 
all the nations of the earth, bring from one what 
is wanted by another. It is thus that the republics 
of Tyre, Carthage, Athens, Marſeilles, E lorence, 
W and Holland, engaged in commerce. 
This kind of commerce has a natural relation to 
a republican government; to monarchies itis.only 
occaſional: for as it is founded on the practice of 
gaining little, and even leſs than other nations, 
and of remedying this by gaining inceſſantly, it 
can hardly be carried on by a people ſwallowed up 
in luxury, who ſpend much, and ſee nn but 
7 objects of grandeur. of 1 
_ Cicero was of this o opinion, when be ſo juſtly 
ay * "5 Fun he did not like that £26 ww props 
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ſhould "ow at once both lords and factors of the 
whole earth.“ For this would indeed be to ſup- 
poſe that every individual in the ſtate, and the 
whole ſtate collectively, had their heads conſtantly 
filled with grand vie ws, and at the ſame time bung 
ſmall ones, which is a contradiction. 

Not but that the moſt noble enterprizes are 
compleated alſo in thoſe ſtates which ſubſiſt by 
oeconomical commerce: they hgye even an inte- 
grity not to be found in -monarchies ; z and the ; 
reaſon 1 is this: | 

One branch of, the commerce ede to ane "10 
he ſmall to the moderate, the moderate to the 
great: thus he who has gratified his deſire of 
gaining a little, raiſes himſelf to a ſituation in 
Which he is not leſs deſirous a gaining a en 
* Gaz nt 

Beſides, hs Sond inet of ada are 
-altrand neceſſarily. connected with the affairs of the 
public; but in monarchies theſe public affairs give 
as much diſtruſt to the merchants, as in free ſtates 
they appear to give ſafety. Great enterprizes, 
therefore, in commerce, are not for monarchical, 
but for republican governments. 7 

I do not pretend to ſay, that any Wong 8 is 
excluded entirely from an oeconomical commerce; 
N its on nature it has leſs tendency towards 

Neither do I mean, that the republics, wich 
9 we are acquainted, are e e 
arc mene, but! it is rere ed 
with their conſtitution. COURT 

With regard to a deſpotic ace, ho is.n no o- 
1 to mention it. It is a general rule, that a na- 
tion in ſlavery labours more to preſerve than to ac 
ww; a free nation more to acquire than topreſerve. 

It ſometimes happens that a nation, when en- 
 pagedi in an oeconomical commerce, having need 
of- the merchandizes of one . ee 12 
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as acapital or ſtock for- procuring the commodities 
of another, is ſatisfied with making very little pro- 
fits, and frequently none at all in trading with the 
tormer, in expectation of. gaining greatly by the 
latter. It is a known fact that there are ſome 
kinds of merchandize in Holland. which thou gh 
imported from afar, ſell for very little more than 


ds they colt upon the ſpot, They account for 
who has occaſion to ballaſt his 


it thus: a capta 
ſhip, will load it 


ith marble; if he wants wood 


for ſtowage he will buy it; and, provided he loſes 
nothing by the bargain, he will chink himſelf a 


gainer. U hus it is that Holland Has its ä 
g and its foreſts. 8 

Further, it may happen 5 char: not outs 2 com- 
| merce which brings in nothing [ſhall hg. bur 
even a loſing trade ſhall be beneficial. 1 have 
heard it affirmed in Holland, that the whale-iſh- 
ery in general does not anſwer the expence z but 
it muſt be obſerved, that the perſons E 
in building the ſhips,” as alſo thoſe who furniſh the 


rigging and proviſions, are. jointly concerned in 


_ the: fiſhery. Should: they happen to loſe; in the 
voyage, they mn bad a nen in „ Buift out tie 
veſſel, 

A free port may Yn eſtabliſhed 3 in the 4 + 
of ſtates whoſe: commerce is oeconomical: that 
deconomy, in the government which always at- 
tends the frugality of individuals, is, if I may o 
expreſs myſelf, the ſoul of its orconomical com- 


merce. The loſs it ſuſtains, with reſpect to cuſ. 


- toms, it can repair by drawing from the wealth 
and induſtry of the republic. Bot in a monarchy, 
a a ſtep of this kind muſt be oppolite to reaſon ; «for | 
it ks have no other effect than to eaſe Juxary 


of the weight of taxes. This would be depriving 
irſelf of the only advantage that luxury can pe- 
gure, and of the only curb which, in 2 oO. 


tion like this, it is capable of "NO 
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The people who poſſeſs more of theſe moveable 
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countries, and at the ſame time of almoſt all its 


T7 ir a4 Sd ak 
The freedom of trade is not a power granted to 
merchants to do what they pleaſe; this would be 
more properly its ſlavery. The conſtraint of the 
merchant. is not the conſtraint of trade. It is in 
the freeſt countries that the merchant finds innu- 
merable obſtacles; and he is never leſs croſſed by 


laws than in a country of ſlaves. 


England prohibits the exportation of her wool; 

coals muſt be brought by ſea to the capital; no 
horſes, except geldings, are allowed to be export- 
ed; and the veſſels of her colonies, trading to 


Europe, muſt take in water in England. The 


Engliſh conſtrain the merchant, but it is in favour 


TRADE may be prejudicial, Riches confilt. 


either in lands or in moveable effects. The ſoil of 
every country is commonly poſſeſſed by the na- 
tives. The laws of moſt ſtates render foreigners 
unwilling to purchaſe their lands; and nothing 
but the preſence of the owner improves them: 
this kind of riches, therefore, belongs to every 
ſtate in particular; but moveable effects, as mo- 
ney, notes, bills of exchange, ſtocks in compa- 
nies, veſſels, and in fine all merchandizes, 5 1 


. * 4 


lon to the whole world in general 3 In this te- | 


ſpect it is compoſed of but one ſingle, ſtate, of 
which all the ſocieties upon earth are members. 


effects than any other on the globe are the moſt 
opulent. Some ſtates have an immenſe quantity, 
by their commodities, by the labour of their me- 
chanics, by their induſtry, by their diſcoyeries, 
and even by chance. The, avarice. of nations 
makes them quarrel for the moveables of the 
whole univerſe. If we could find a Rate ſo; un- 
happy as to be deprived of the effects of other 


ben. the pee e eee eee 
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roo extenſive eſtates would become 


. * 
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planters to foreigpets. The ſtate wanting all, 


could acquire nothing; therefore ir woulg be 


much better for the inhabitants not to have the 


leaſt commerce with any nation upon earth, far | 


commerce, in theſe circumſtances,” muſt” nel 
farily lead them to poverty. ie 5 


A country that conſtantly exphtts' fewbe: Manet 
Factures or commodities than it receives, Will ſoon 
find the balance ſinking; it will receive leſs and 


jeſe, until, falling i into extreme poverty, it w. ll re: 
ceixe nothing at all. Fl 


In trading countries, he perle alen adden 


 vanifhes quickly returns, becauſe thoſe nations 
that have received it are its debtors, but it never 
returns into thoſe ſtates of which we have Juſt 


been ſpeaking, becauſe thole who haye received it 6 


owe them nothing. een 


"Poland will fefve vs for an Sat It hes 


0 Kurcely any of rboſe things which we call the 


moyeable effects of the univerſe, except corn, the 
produce of its lands. Some of the Jords poſſeſs 
entire provinces ; they oppreſs the huſbandmen in 
order to have greater quantities of corn, which 


they ſend to ſtrangers to procure the ſuperfivous 
demands of luxury. Tf Poland had no foreign 
trade, its inhabitants would be more happy. The 


grandees, who would have only their corn, would 
give it to their peaſants for ſubliſtence as their 


archenſome, 
they would divide them 'amon ngſt” Their peaſants; 


every one would find ſkins or wool moon herds 
bor flocks, ſo that the 


immenſe expence in 85 


would no longer be dt an 


roviding cloaths; the great, 
Who are ever fond“ f fuxury, not being able to 


fiijd it bur in their own 3 would encourage 


The labbur, of their This nation, 1 Arm, 
would then become e flouriſhing at leaſt; if it 


did not become barbarous, and this the Jaws might bf. | 
| "OP 3 
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TRADE (Antient and Modem) The world 
hag: found itſelf from time to time in different 
fituations; by which the face of commerce has 
been altered The trade of Europe is at preſent 
carried on prineipally from the north to the ſouth; 
and the difference of climatè is the cauſe that the 
ſeveral nations haye great occaſion for the mer- 


chandizes of each other. For example, the li- 


quors of the ſouth, which are carried to the north. 


form a trade little known to the ancients. Thus 
the burden of veſſels, which was formerly com- 
puted by meaſures of corn, is at prolong? Aner- 
mined by tons of liquor. 


The antient commerce, 2 As it is PENG FER | 
| us, was carried on from one port in the Mediter- 055 


ranean to another, and was almoſt wholly. 


to the ſouth. Now the people of To fame; cli- 
mate, having nearly the ſame: = of their own, 
have not the ſame need of trading amongſt them- 


ſelves as with thoſe of a Gifforent climate: the 


trade of Europe was therefore formerly: Jeſs. ex- 
tended than at preſent i le wh foie 


Trade is ſometimes e by -conquerars, 


ſometimes cramped by monarchs ; it traverſes the 
earth; flies from the place where it is opprelied, 


2 ſtays where it has liberty to breathe: it reigns 


at preſent where nothing was formerly to be en 1 


but deſarts, ſeas, and rocks; and where it On 


dagen chere are only deſarm. chen 
Jo ſee Colchis in its preſent ſituation, Which is 
ma more than a vaſt foreſt, where the people are 
every day decreaſing,” and only defend their liber - 
ty to ſell themſelves by — tothe Turks 
and Perſians ; one could never imagine that this 
country had ever, in the time of the Romans, 
vhere trade convened all the 

nations of the world. We find no monument f 
theſe facts in the country itſelf z there are no traces . 
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been full of cities, where 


0 of _ 1 in Fliny and Strabo. 
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. hiſtory of commerce is that of the com- 
munication of people. Their numerous defeats, 
and the flux and reflux of populations and devaſ- 
rations, here form the moſt extraordinary events *. 
5 TRADE (Stability of.) If we conſult the an- 
= nals of paſt ages, we ſhall find that thoſe ſtates, 
| _ _ territories, or kingdoms, whoſe power or ſplendor 
depended on trade, have univerſally been of ſhort 
DE duration; they have grown ſpeedily to great 
„ Wealth and power, but been in poſſeſſion of it a 
mort time, and then ſpeedily declined, and either 
became a prey to neighbours, or ſunk into inſig- 
nificance. There are many men in this kingdom 
Who ſee nothing but the riches of trade; they want 
us to be a mere trading power, holding all other 
_. foundations of greatneſs i in contempt... 
5M Carthage, in antient hiſtory, makes a great 95 
geure; but it is worthy of note, that ſhe was utter- 
I ꝙᷓͥ́ deſtroyed by 3 who knew not what trade 
„ was. Tyre, Khodes, &c. were rich ſtates, but 
the grandeur of none was permanent. That ſtate 
_ which in all antient kiſtory was of the longeſt du 
ration, proportioned” to the degree of its power, 
3355 was Sparta; a republic in which all trade, and 
ceuven money, was proſcribed. Venice, Genoa, 
the Hanſe Towns, Antwerp, and Portugal, ſuc- 
coCeſſively became very great by trade; all of them 
ijnſtances ſtrongly to the purpoſe. The Venetians 
And the Genoele loſt all their commerce, and fell 
into contempt: the triumph of the Hanſe Towns 
wuas very ſhort,” and their fall 'equally lor. A 
tranſitory guſt of adverſe wind blew away the 
commerce of Antwerp, and the kingdom of Por- 
trugal was conquered notwithſtanding all her trade. 
Then aroſe the moſt remarkable of them all, Hol. 
| Lanes a 21985 that i in len than ſeventy years from- Wo 
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their being declared a free people, and after carry- 
ing on great wars with formidable potentates, were 
on the brink of ruin, and ſtaid in the very land of 
their fathers, merely becauſe ſhipping could not 
be found to waft the high and mighty States to 
another hemiſphere, ' Although they at laſt 
weathered that ſtorm, yet this power has ever 
ſince declined; and at this time, while they yet 
continue free ſtates, they are ſunk into ſuch a ſloth 
and weakneſs, that the motion of a few battalions 


of French troops, and the threats of a French am- 


baſſador, are now ſufficient to overawe all their 
: reſolutions, being in TO. with 1 Nm wade, 
a very deſpicable power. 
Trade has been highly: der ahictal 4 to » Bogking, 
France, Sweden, and Muſeovy ; but it is a very dif- 
ferent ſort of trade from what has formed ar Ay tl 
deur of thoſe ſtates, which all aroſe by buying in 
one place to ſell in another; but the trade of great 
Kin gdoms ſhould lie an che export of their pro- 
du; manufacturing as many of them as they 
can: this is the only: trade that is conſiſtent with 
their nature; but ſin) gle towns and ſmall ſtates 
have no products, 5 muſt therefore baer 
the buying and ſelling commerce. 
Products are a permanent foundation of —_— 
belt and quite independent of that ſwift deſtruc- 
tion which do often overrakes mere trade? France 
 would:ofteh have been in utter ruin, had her poõ-wer 
depended on trade; but long after her trade has 
deen deſtrdyed, in every war, ſhe has bern rich 
and formidable. No great 
ed on trade; all the fou which have by turns 
- domineered' over the "yorld, owed their inward 
Freatneſs to arms, and their riches to products. 


The Roman empire wag founded on, pine . 


riculture. Nag TRE 008 en | 
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For theſcireaſons the Britiſn nation ſhould prin- 
cipally attend to products, under Which head: I 
claſs. the productions of manufactures, as well as 
thoſe; of the ſoil, and to ſuch a portion of naval 
power as can be built on this foundation: ſuch a 
Mare of trade will unite with and improve her vaſt 
territory, and make her power as formidable as it 
is capable of attaining to. This is the great ob- 
ject of her politics, which demands the utmoſt at- 
tention . not the trade, Which Sir William Petty, 
and writers of that caſt, are ever recommending. 
Their ideas are occupied alone with the example of 
Holland; and they want this great landed em- 
pire to take her leſſons of policy: from a People 
ho have no land to- Irv ©: on. 1 ee 51 
Whatever theſe writers "may. take. upon held 
A5 to aſſure us, ſtill the fact remains, that no- 
thing is more precarious than trade; there is an 
inſecurity in every thing that depends on it, which 
ſhould make all wiſe nations, that bave an ex- 
tended territory, look much higher in the com- 
mercial world than to be the buyers: and ; ſellers, 
and carriers for other people. If there was atin- 
| ſtance: in hiſtory of ſueh an employment proving 
dhe foundation of. real-greatneſs, would; not he- 
ſitate to change my opinion; and yet this is the 
Part of trade which Sir William Petty and his 
followers hold up to the attentionçof the great 
Eingdoms of nenn che only thing _ 
e at. 8 ana] 200 22 6417 i 972 15 


_ "the great- pillars, of that tate ;ate:npt.'mere: trade 
and carrying, but vat poſieſſionss landed: terri- 


_ tories; &c, in the Eaſt Indies ; ande another ſpe- 
| 12 955 produc, böse which, de oo mate 


utch by far than all their mere trading. 
We uſe latter has been long in a low ſkate of decline 


a 


"pv it has been, Tal hag: leave dndinark, — N 
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in every nation in Europe; for. they have all, of 
late years, given ſo much attention to the better 
branches of commerce, that little buſineſs is left 
to your mere buyers. ſellers, and Carriers. Sir 
William Temple, in king Charles II's reign, ob- 
ſerved, that there was ſcarcely any trade left in. 
Amſterdam that paid intereſt enough for money 
to make it anſwer to a merchant to engage in; 
ba the more ſolid buſineſs of the Eaſt, * fiſh- 
„have held them in greater account. 
1 he moſt important object of Britain o attention Fl 
is the inereaſe of her land products, her fiſheries, 
and her manufactures; and of the laſt, thoſe are 
moſt worthy protection and encouragement which 
are wrought from her own. n products: others, ſuch 
as filk, &c. depend too much on foreigners, 
and have rivals in countries more naturally car- 
ried to them, for her ever to make them a capital 
article, further than her own conſumption. Nane 
articles of commerce are, and ever will be. 
very great importance: they are by no means 
liable to thoſe miſerable revolutions which over- 
turn the mere trading ſtates from their very foun - 
dations, and will, as far as human affairs can ad - 
mit, prove firm ſupports of her EE and Hes 
greatneſs ®, _ 
0 TRADE (Balance of). A find it is the-opinion 
of the learned Mr. Hume, that there is no ſuch 
thing as a balance of trade ; that money over all 
the world is like a fluid, which muſt ever be upon 
a level, and that fo ſoon as in any nation that le- 
vel is deſtroyed by any accident, while the nation 
preſerves the number of its inhabitants, and its 
„ the yy _— return 0 ene be 
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Io prove this, he ſuppoſes four-fifths of all the 
money in Great Britain annihilated in one night; 
the conſequence of which he imagines would be, 
that all labour and. commodities would fink in 
their price, and that foreign markets would be 
thereby entirely ſupplied by that induſtrious peo- 
ple, who would immediately begin to draw back 
tuch a proportion of wealth as would put them 
again upon a level with their neighbours.  _ 


Ihnis reaſoning is conſiſtent with the principles 


we have examined, and humbly reje&ted. 

General propoſitions, ' ſuch as thoſe we have 
been treating of, are only true or falſe according 
as they are underſtood to be accompanied with cer- 
rain reſtrictions, applications, and limitations. 1 
ſhall therefore ſay nothing as to the propoſition it- 
ſelf, but only examine how far the example he has 
taken of the ſudden annihilation of a great pro- 
preg of a nation's wealth can naturaliy be fol- 
Io : 


| lowed by the conſequences he ſuppoſes. 
| For this purpoſe, let me dee another conſe-/ 
quence (different from that of the author, and 


flowing from the doctrine we have eſtabliſhed) 


which poſſibly might happen upon the annibilarion 
of four-fifths of all the money in Great Britain. 
Il ſhall take no notice of the effects which ſo ſud- 
den a revolution might occaſion; theſe have not 

been attended to by the author, and therefore I 
ſhall conſider them as out of the queſtion. I ſup- 
Wo Irv the event to have happened; prices to have 


been advanced; and every immediate inconveni- 


ence to have been prevented. My only enquiry 


ſhall be directed towards the unavoidable conſe- 5 


quences of ſuch a revolution as to foreign trade, 
as to drawing back the money annihiſued. and as 
to preſerving the ſame number of inhabitants, and 
the fame degree of induſtry as before. If I can 
ſhew that the event alone of angihilating the ſpe- 


" 
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cie, and reducing prices in proportion (which 1 
ſhall allow to be the a bee of it) will have 
the effect of annihilating 
induſtrious, it canaot afterwards be inſiſted on that 
the revolution can have the effect of drawing 
back a proportional part of the general wealth 
of Europe; becauſe the preſervation of the induſ- 
trious is conſidered as the r<quiſite for that pr: 


lere then is the conſequence which; in my 
bumble opinion, would very probably. happen 


vo ſo extraordinary an emergency. 
The inhabitants of Great Britain, who, v upon 


ſuch an occaſion, would be found in poſſeſſion of 


all the exportable neceſſaries of life, and of many 


th induſtry and the 


— 1 


other kinds of goods demanded in foreign mar- 


kets, inſtead of ſelling them to their poor country- 
men for a price proportioned to our author's tariff, 


and to the diminution of the ſpecie, which he 


takes to be the repreſentation of them, would ex- 


port them to France, to Holland, or to any other 


country where they could get the beſt e, and = 


85 the inhabitants of Britain would ſtarve. 


If it be replied, that the exportation wed be 
not be allowed ;- I anſwer, that ſuch a prohibition 


would be highly ſeaſonable, but quite contrary to 
the principle of Jaying trade open, and impoſſible 

to be effectual, as Tat author juſtly obſerves, 
when he ſays, Can one imagine that all com- 


modities could be fold in France, for a tenth. of 


the price they would yield on the other ſide of the 
| Pyrenees, without finding their way thither and. 


drawing from that immenſe treaſure ?”” Suppoſe” 


this phraſe to run thus : Can any one imagine thar 


proviſions could be fold in Britain for 'a fourth 
Part of the price they would yield on the other 
ſide of the water, without finding theirway thither 
and drawing un that immenſe treaſure? This is 
e . 


— SG Yn — —— 
2 


; entirely conſ: ene with our 3 and ruing 
the whole of Mr. Hume's former ſuppoſition; be. 
cauſe the exportation of them wh annihilace the 


F 


inhabitants. 


From this I conclude, that a nation, thou 1 
induſtrious and populous, may reduce itſelf to po- 
verty in the midſt of wealthy neighbours, as a pri- 

vate perſon, though rich, may reduce himſelf to 
want in the midſt of che amuſements and luxury 


of London or of Paris; and that both the one and 


the other, by following a different conduct, maß 
amaſs great ſums of wealth, far above the —_—_ 
tion of it among their neighbours, | 


This is not a matter of long diſcuſſion, It is 


not by the importation. of foreign commodities 


and by the exportation of gold and filver that a 
nation. becomes poor, it is by conſuming thoſe 
commodities when imported. The moment the 
. conſumption begins, the balance turns; conſe- 
quently it is evidently againſt the principles which 
we now examine, either to ſell at home or deſtroy 


confiſcated goods. - The only way of repairing 


_ the damage done by ſuch. frauds is to export the 
merchandize, and by ſelling them cheap in other 
countries to hurt the trade of the countries which 
_Arſt had furniſhed chem. From this alſo we may 
conclude, that thoſe nations which trade to India, 
by ſending out gold and ſilver for a return in ſu- 
perfluities of the moſt conſumable nature, the con · 
ſumption of which they prohibit at home, do not, 
in effect, ſpend their own ſpecie, but that of their 


neighbours, who purchaſe the returns of it for 


their own conſumption; conſequently a nation 


may become immenſely rich by the conſtant ex- 
portation of her ſpecie and importation of all ſorts 


of: conſumable commodities, But ſhe would de | 
well to beware of this trade, when her inhabitants 


18 taken a luxurious MN: leſt ſhe ſhould come 


ee . 
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to reſethble the drunkard, who commenced wine- 
merchant, ' in order to mike excellent cheer in 
wine with all his friends who came to ſee him; or 
the milliner, Who took it into her head to wear 
the fine laces, ſhe uſed. to make uy for her cuſ- 
tomers. 

1 hey thetefore 178 Ay of a Reteliniy thy 
prevent. the conſumption of foreign produce? If 
tapeſtry or other elegant furniture, ſuch as is ſeen in 
a certain great capital in Europe, were allowed to be 
imported into a neighbouring nation, 'who doubts 
but this article ene ae out of rhzt na- 
tion? vas 
It may be e that as nch elegance of 
another kind may be ſent in return. True; and 

it would be very lucky if this could be the caſe; 3 
but then you muſt ſuppoſe an equality of elegance 
in both countries; and farther, you muſt ſuppoſe 
a reciprocal taſte for the reſpective ſpecies of ele- 
gance. Now the taſte in one country may indeed 
be common to both; but it may happen that the 
taſte of the one may not be that of the other, though 
nothing inferior, perhaps, in the opinion of a 
third party: and the difference may proceed from 
this, that the young people of one country travel' 
into the other, where the inhabitants ſtay at home; 
a circumſtance which would prove very prejudicial. 
to the country of the travellers, if a wiſe ſtateſ. 
man die not, by ſeaſonable prohibitions upon cer- 
ne! articles of foreign conſumption, prevent the 
ſequences: of adopting © a. er for rr bis 
e cannot produce. 1 
Without being expert in th computation Gr" 


__ e different courſes of exchange between the 
ent cities of Europe, a ftateſman may lay it 
E as àa maxim, that whatever foreign commo- 
dity, of whatſoever: kinditbe, is found to be cn 

Vol. I. „ 1 ume 


p. 4 and imports, or very accurate in combin- _ 
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ſumed within the nation he governs, ſo far the 
balance of trade is againſt her; and that fo far as 
any commodity, produced either by the ſoil or la- 
bour of the inhabitants, is conſumed by foreigners, 
ſo far the balance is for gßher. 

A nation which has no occaſion to have recourſe 
to foreign markets, in order to ſupply. her own 
conſumption, muſt certainly grow rich in propor- 
tion aher eee ?ðĩ?“]d as, 

Theſe riches again will not circulate at home in 
proportion to the domeſtic conſumption of natural 
produce and manufactures, but in proportion to 
the alienation of them for money; the ſurplus 
wealth will ſtagnate in one way or other in the ' 
hands of the money-gatherers, who are the ſmall 

conſumers; Gat WIN RE 3 Ws wn gh 
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But ſuppoſe it is ſaid, that © by laying trade 


- 


apen you are ſure. that wealth will naturally come 
to a balance in all countries, and that all fears f 
a wrong balance of trade are only the effect of a. 
gloomy imagination,” See Mr. Hume's Political 
J%%%%ͤi!ũ EY PR “ 
Several anſwers may be made to this Objectionn. 
The firſt, that it is in order to prevent this kind 
of balance that every nation gives themſelves di: 
quiet; for by balance here is underſtood an equa- 
lity of wealth, and it is rich nations only who are 
anxious leſt they ſhould be brought to ſuch, an 
equality. In the queſtion, here before us, it is the 
loſs of the ſuperiority Which is underſtod by as 
balance turning againſt a nation. If cherefore ir 
be the intereſt of a nation, poor in reſpect of its. * 
neighbours, to have trade laid open, that wealth 
E may, like a fluid, come to an equilibrium, IW 
YH ſiure it is the intereſt of a, rich nation. to cut off the, 
= communication of hurtful trade, by ſuck, impedt>. 
ments as reſtrictions, duties, and prohibitions, 
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wealth may be kept above the level of the furs 
rounding Genen, 4 
Another anſwer is, that laying crade open 4 5 | 
nor have the effect propoſed, becauſe it would de- 
ſtroy induſtry in ſome countries at leaſt, if not every 
where. A manufacture muſt be very ſolidly 
eſtabliſhed indeed not to ſuffer any prejudice by a 
| permiſſion to import the like commodities from 
other countries. The very nature of luxury is ſuch” 


that it prompts people often to conſume, from 
caprice and novelty, what is really inferior to 


home- production. It may be anſwered, that this . 


argument cuts two ways; for if a nation, from 
caprice, conſumes foreign commodities, why. may 
not other nations, from caprice, likewiſe take off 
thoſe which are left on hand? This reaſoning 
may appear good in a theory which does not take 
in every political conſideration. But a poor ma- 
nufacturer, who cannot find work, becauſe the 
branch he works in is ſupplied * abroad, can- 
not live till the caprice 2 foreigners makes them 
demand his labour. If a certain number of in- 
habitants be employed in a neceſſary branch of 
conſumption, there muſt be a certain demand pre- 
ſerved for it; and whatever can render this _ 
rious will ruin n ene e A choſe em | 
ployed in it. 
A third ans is, that any nation 5 a8 
open its ports to all manner of foreign import - 
tion, without being aſſured of a reciprocal per- 
miſſion from all its neighbours; would, 1 think. 
very ſoon be ruined; and if this be true, it is a 
proof that a balance of trade is a poſſible ſuppo- 
ſition, and that proper geſtrictions upon impor „„ 
tion may turn to the advantage of a ſtate. N 
Aa order. 8 induſtry, a Fey — — 
act, as well as permit and protect. Could ever 
. « woolen e baue been introduced n. 


„„ 


l to France, 40 the eulogy of the great ad. 
vantage England had drawn from it, if the king 
had not undertaken the ſupport of it, by granting 
many privileges to the undertakers, and by laying 

ſtri& prohibitions on all foreign cloths? Is there 


any other way of e a new manufacture 
any: a 
Laying, therefore, trade quite open woa bers 
this effect: it would deſtroy at firſt, at leaſt, all 
the luxurious arts, conſ:quently it would diminiſh 
conſumption ; - conſequently diminiſh the quantity 
of circulating caſn; ' conſequently it would pro- 
mote hoarding ; and conſequently would bring 
MM on poverty in all the ſtates in Europe. Nothing, 
1 185 J imagine, but an univerſal monarchy, governed by 
the ſame laws, and adminiſtered according to one 
plan, well concerted, can be compatible with an 
i univerſal open trade. While there are different 
= ſtates, there muſt. be different intereſts; and when 
; no one ſtateſman is found at the head of theſe in- 
tereſts, there can be no ſuch thing as a common 
good; and when there is no common good, every 
intereſt muſt be conſidered ſeparately, "But as 
this ſcheme of laying trade quite open is not a 
\ thing likely to happen, we may fave ourſelves the 
trouble of enquiring more particularly into what | 
"KO ' might be its conſequences 3 it is enough to ob⸗ 
ſerve, that they muſt in their nature be exceed- 
ingly complex, and if we have mentioned ſome of 
them, it has only heen to apply principles, and 
ſhew how conſequences. may follow one another: 
to foretell what muſt Reon, is creme, _ ö 
d if not impoſſible ??: & n 
In diſcovering of the balance of trade, I have lic er- 
to conſidered it onhy ſo far as the ſpecie of a country is 
augmented by it; but a balance may be extreme - 
ly favourable without augmenting the moſt of the 


0 n me tl do 12 WV * been 


one 2. a a el —— 
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nennen 
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belongs to the country; but the difference 


ſition of the metals adds nothing to the national 


* 


JJ & 0-8” - oh 
for an additional number of inhabitants; by in- 
creaſing the quantity of ſhipping, which is an ar- 
ticle of wealth; by conſtituting all other nations 
debtors to it; by the importation of many durable 
commodities, e may be conſidered alfo as ar- 
ticles of wealth, as a well - furniſned houſe, a well- 


ſtored cellar, an ample wardrobe; and a fine ſtable 
of horſes, are articles which enhanee the Value 
of the inheritance of a landed man. > 15 


Can any judgment be formed concerning the 
ſtate of Ahle of trade of à nation barely 
from the quantity of ſpecie that is found in it? 
I anſwer in the negative. A great proportion of 
all the ſpecie of Europe may be found in a coun- 


try againſt which the balance of trade has my Þ 
regularly for many years. An inconſiderable pro—- 
portion of it may be found in another, Which 51 
had it as regularly in its favour for the ſame time: 


The balance upon every article of trade may be 
favourable to à nation wh ich ſquanders Waal more 


than the returns of it upon foreign war s 


The balance of every article of trade aeg be 
againſt a oountry which receives more than allJoſs 
incurred either from her mines, from countries 


tributary to her, or who willingly furniſh — 4 


fidies upon many political ede e ena be 
Beſides theſe varieties, there are {till We com- 
binations relative to the ſpecie itſelf. The money 
found in a country may be either aid to e 


abſolutely to the country, when neither the ſtate 
itſelf, or the particular people of it, are in debt to 


foreigners, or only ſo by virtue of a loan. Nom) 
whether it is borrowed or not, the property of it 


ſiſts in this, that when it is borrowed, the 'acqui- 


patrimony, that is to ſay, there is no acquiſition . 


| of wealth red made; but when it is gained by | . 
Wy DO ge” "OR e 
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induſtry, the Po ney adds to the teal value of the 
ee in conſequence of the principles laid down, 
May not a nation then, having very little gold 
or filver, open a ſubſcription for millions at ſo 
much per cent.? Will not ſtrangers lend to her 
uvhen her own ſubjects cannot? May ſhe: not 
_ yearly, by payiog away the intereſt of the money 
borrowed, and by a heavy balance of trade againſt 
her, be conſtantiy diminiſhing. her ſpecie, and yer 
by new contracts keep up, and even increaſe,. the 
| maſs of the circulating -yalue to ſuch a degree, as 
to be poſſeſſed of a greater dh apr ol 1 oy 
| than any of her neighbours ? K 935009 | 
Farther, is it not certain chat all nations willy ens 
deavour to throw their ready money, not neceſſary 
hy ddr ofa . into . ee er 


ume o — duch Wanke is the effect of = 
| leblhe fortune in à country, that ſooner or 
later it draws the proprietor to it; and when this 
does not happen, a dublegueny aljenation. chere 
won takes place. eee 
Were the purchaſe, therefore,” 55 We = 
mitted. univerfally, and were it eſtabliſned col 
property in land to a certain value ſhould give's 
fight 10 naturalization, no doubt large ſums 
wauld he e v. into dtheſe 6 countries vhs lands 5 
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are found cheapeſt; and as no exportable com- 
modity is given in return, the ſpecie of ſuch coun- 
tries might mark the quantity of lands fold, as 
5 well as that of merchandize exported. 
May not a country which is actually! in poſſeſ. | 
Gon! of great quantities of gold and ſilver, call in 
theſe metals, and circulate in their place a ſymbo- 
licat money. May not à nation then as well as a 
private perſon employ this ſpecie in a profitable 9 
foreign trade, and gain daily by it? May ſne not 
after ſome time, withdraw her ſtock by Lalling in | 5 
her debts? And may ſhe not alſo call in her pa- 
per, and remain with an additional acquiſition of 
ſpecie in her pocket? Conſequently,” during the 
circulation of the paper, no judgment can be form- 
ed as to the balance of her trade, by examining 
the ſtate of her ſpeeie; becauſe I can ſuppoſe that 
at this time every ſhilling of it may be in the hands 
of ſtrangers.” Conſequently the richeſt nation in 
— may be the pooreſt in circulating ſpecie *. 
FT RAD E (Future, of the North.) I wil ven- 
ture to hazard a thought of my o., Which I de- 
| fire may not be deſpiſed till the arguments I offer 
- ſupport of it are clearly refuted. - It is this, T'am 
_ apprehenſive that while we are contending about 
the ne of” uns and . each —— 4 


cy” 


ſhall — — not N the Fre renek — Sp — 00 
niards, but the Engliſh/and' Dutch have been do- 
ing che buſineſs of che nations bordering upon the 

Baltic, and putting it in their power to become 3 

rich and potent at dur expence. For to me it 1b 1 5 

a thing paſt all doubt, that if the Swedes had not = 

an actuel and immediate benefit aceruing to them 

5 hp ns a he wee" ee China, _ would _ „ 


K hs * komen Orconomy, va. 1. p. 44 (56. AIG _ 
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carry it on, ſince Sweden is a country that cannot 
afford to export great quantities of bullion, as all 
the other nations engaged in this trade actually do; 
and if by the bare vending their own manufactures, 

they can make this trade turn to account, it muſt 

be viſible. to all who have a true inſight into coni. 
merce, that ſooner or later they will become en-. 
tire maſters of this branch of traffick,- or at leaſt, 

whatever ſhare we have/in it muſt be a dead weight 
upon us, as furniſhing the inſtruments of ſuxury 

only in exchange for out coin; and when once this 5 

comes to be the caſe, we may pleaſe-ourſelves. with 

the thoughts of the China trade, but conſidered in 

a national ligh t. it would be better for us that we 1 

ng; more common chan for ſuch 
as are actually concerned in commerce to ſmiſe at, 
and deſpiſe ſpeculations u pon that ſubject; but 1 
believe it would on due ſearch be found, tet 
though companies of merchants and private traders 
may be enriched by. purſuing their oven ſchemes, 
cdontriving to make the management of them an 
impenetrable myſtery; yet with reſpect to national 
' advantage, the notions of ſpeculative men bare 
been generally ſpeaking fight. It is agreedion'all | 
hands that trade is a thing of a nice and delicate 
nature, that from ſecrer and impereeptible cauſes 


I bere is nothi 


* 


ebbs and flows, is poſſeſſed now by one nation, 
and then by another; and that hen it is once 
loſt. it is very bard: to he regained.“ If therefore 
ve obſtinateſy perfilt in the old road, till the nor. 
thern nations actually become poſſeſſedyof this and 
other branches of Fraffick, and in conſeguencee 
Purpoſe to look back, or to conſider hy what means 
tural vigour that attends an increaſing growing, 
trade; and there is alſo a natural ſupineneſs and 


8 
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negligence which accompanies the declenfion of 
trade; ſo that when nations in theſe different cir 
cumſtances come to contend with each other, it is 
no giticeye _ ro e dee which pear go to the 


wall. 3 1 +> 1 1 1811 1 e 


(4! 


We wel Cog chat e Aa ni n We 
bad very little trade, that it was with great dif. 


ficulty we firſt raiſed and then extended it. and 
that our doing this made Way for the deelenſion of 


the Spaniſn and Portugueſe trade, which have ne- 
yer recovered ſince. We alſo k nowꝭ nay we even 
remember. when the Swedes and Danes had little 
or no trade, and when themſelves conſidered it as 
 impracticable for them to interfere with us, or the 


Dutch, in the trade of the Eaſt- Indies ; but We 
now learn from experience that they are able to 


do it, and we cannot but be ſenſible that the N 


greateſt obſtacles to 


endeavours are felt at 


the beginning; and that when theſe are once got : 
over, as in reſpect to them they are already got 


over, things go on apace, that is to ſay'exportation 


increaſes, navigation is extended, wealth rolls in, 


ſmipping multiplies, and à naval power is ſudden- TH 
1y raiſed. The buſi 


neſs: therefore is to reflect in 
time, and to make enquiries); into the propeteſt 


means for: pinerving what we have got, while it is 


yet in our hands. Opportunities once ſlipped: are 


never to be petrieved ; we are ſtill a naval power, 


and a great naval power; but if we imagine tha at 
this depends on the nature of our government, 


upon the ſupplies granted for the navy, and the 


N iſſued bow” the admiralty, we | ſhall very 
ome Fes: of our miſtake.” hte e I. 


* 
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neral, and to vs in particular; in leſs than twenty 
Fr returns from the Indies became abſo- 
tely precarious, the Spaniſh fleets were the con- 


tempt of their enemies, and in half that time 


both we and the Dutch inſulted the coaſts of 
Spain, The ſource and ſupport of a naval power 
is commerce, and if we cannot keep this, we muſt 


loſe that, let the adminiſtration in this country be 


ig these parts, and who might be extited by the © 
geſie of expreſſing their gratitude to the publie 


can hinder. ſome of our: 


wm 


ever ſo honeſt or ſo wiſe ; from whence my con- 
cluſion is, that though there may be other very 


important concerns, yet the moſt important of all 


is our trade; —_ N een u n 
this in time! 

But that we may not ſeem to be atvays' com 
plaining, and never thinking of any means of re. 
er fox evils of which we complain, jet us con- 

er a little with ourſelves, if ſomewhat may not 

thought of which may afford us rational hope 


of preſerving the commerce we have left, and eden 


of extending it. Such an attempt as this would be 


ſerviceable many ways ; it is peculiarly adapted to 


our preſent fituation,z. we have a rich — powerful 
company, who are intereſted with the commerte 


for what they have FecerueUyrty)! oy what mee 


atchieved On this ſide. Ren DOG e BC. 
We have mentioned fomenbar of the pon onny 7 
of re · entering once more into the ifland of Japan. 


But if that ſnould be thought too hazardous, hat 


ps from wiſiting For- 
moſa? A fruitful, pleaſant, and well ſitwared 


iſland. Are —— à thouſand pretences that 

may be ſuggeſted for putting in thete? And if the 

veſſel that makes this attempt be a ſnhip of force, 
and well une prot is A any reason to — 


wes 
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which would make way for trade? It may be re- 
plied that the Chineſe laws are ſo ſtrict, that therg 
is no trading in Formoſa without the emperor's 
leave. To which I reply, that it is very well 
known the Chineſe inſiſt upon their laws in the 
moſt peremptory manner, where they are ſure 
they have force enough to ſupport and carry them 
into execution. On the other hand, where this 1 is 
not to be done, they are very ſlow. in coming to 
_ extremities, and had rather bate ſome of their * 
punctilios than run the hazard of a diſpute that | 
might be attended wich bad conſequences, | 
In times paſt the Dutch made the conqueſt-of 
this iſland, or rather the Dutch Eaſt- India 
company made it, and kept poſſeſſion of i it in ſpite 
of the whole force of the Chineſe empire. I am 
very far from ſaying that this ſhould corn 5 
precedent to our Eaſt-India company, or that they 
ought to attempt either a conqueſſ or a ſettlement 
by force; all 1 contend for is, that if the Dutch 
EFEaſt- India company conquered it, the 'Engliſh | 
Faſt· India company might find a way to 3 85 
there. They would id their account in it, and 
the nation would find their account in it; and 
though it might coſt ſome time and trouble to 
4 being it about, yet this very time and trouble would 
for ſo long a ſpace exclude other nations, and we 
might perhaps find a means of putting the wo 
there on ſuch 4 foot as to 1 1 it w Rolly; and 
for ever to ourſelves, - e 7 N 715 5 1 wy 
I we never try, it is ene we hal never . 
ceed; and if the Swedes or Danes had been diſs 
couraged by ſuch obſtacles, there is no doubt but 
they had never brought that trade to bear, which 
they now enjoy. 
| Cavendiſhes undertook 2990 3 voyages in 
| Kee cn u avi tion, * greater 
5 eee eee Us 


'Belides, When our Drakes and 


EY 
F 
diffficulties to ſtruggle with, and much leſs afliſtanps 
to hope for, yet they overcame them all and to 


- 


their. boldneſs and intrepidity we owe that figure 
we have - ſince. made as a maritime power. If 
therefore a ſpirit of this kind could be raiſed, or 
rather revived, why ſhould not we expect ſome ſuch - 
like effects? Or why. ſhould we "ett ſatisfied with 
the preſent ſtate of things, and lay aſide all thoughts 
of improving or extending our commerce, When 
vWe ſee other nations far leſs able and powerful than 
our own, and under much greater difficulties than 
we have any grounds to fear making ſuch attempts, 
and making them with ſucceſs, sv. 
TROOPS. A new diſtemper has ſpread itſelf 
over Europe, infecting our princes, and inducing 
them to keep up an exorbitant number of troops, 
Ir has its redoublings, and of neceſſity becomes 
| Contagious, For as ſoon as one prince augments 
his forces, the reſt of courſe do the ſame; ſo that 
nothing is gained thereby, but the public ruin. 
Each monarch keeps as many armies. on foot, as 
i his people were in danger of being exterminated; 
this ſtate of effort is the chief ſupport of the bas 
lance, becauſe it checks the great powers) to this 
general effort of all againſt all, Theos is Europe 
riuined to ſuch a degree, that were private people 
do be in the ſame ſituation as the three moſt opu- 
lent powers of this part of the globe, they would 
not have neceſſary ſubſiſtence. We are poor with 
the riches and commerce ef the Whole worlds and 
ſoon by thus augmenting our troops, we ſhall be 
all ſoldiers, and be reduced to the very ſame ſituG- 
ation as the Tartars. All that is wanting for this = 
is to improve the new invention of the militſig 
7 Harris's Voyages, Vol. II. p. 99 ½. 
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eftabliſhed'in "moſt parts of Europe, and carry it 
to the fame excels as they do the regular troops &. = 
TROOPS (Pruffian.) Among the troops 
of his Profſan majeſty, are a body of eight ſqua- 
drons of huffars, each of 130 men, all choſen 
men, and remarkably comely, ſtrong, and well 7 
made; it was really furprizing where they could 
be culled, but the king had emiſfaries all over Eu · 
rope "Whilſt Mr. Hanway was at Dantzick, a 
young man of whom he had ſome knowledge, 
| had procured himſelf a lodging. in priſon; his debt, 
which was about twenty pounds, was immediately 
| ded he would enter into 


offered to be paid, provi 
che Profrervie” 8 
- Beſides the huſſars, the ki ng had a ſmall body. 
of men whom they call hunters, who were reput-, 
ed the moſt faithful couriers in his army, and 
were oftentimes during the late war, promoted for 
their fidelity in hazardous enterptizes. The 
Auſtrians are ſaid to have employed men under 
this denomination among their ranks, with pieces 
loaded with fingle balls, to mark out the officers _ 
of the enemy; in which they are very dextrous. 
"This, which is confeſſedly an unwarrantable prac- 
tice, induced the Pruffians, according to the report 
of the latter, to take the ſame method. When 
theſe hunters are taken priſoners, n quarter is 
 granted'on either fide, The arms of the hufſars| 
ate a light muſket and ſabre, both which are kept, 
in admirable order. Their loathing is of coarſe 
red cloth, made cloſe to their bodies, and ftrength-, —_ 
 ened at-the'elboys with Teather, in, the ſhape of — 
a heart, "Their breeches are of well dreſſed ſheep-: © 
dF chen bees ſhort ann ede bur the foles of. = 
them made durable; their Caps are ſtrengthened: © 
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mentals once in three years only. The late king 
required the ſoldiery to wear white ſpatter-daſhes,,. 
winter and ſummer ; but his preſent majeſty, ob». 


34 TROOPS. 


are the only denomination of ſoldiers in the Pruf- ä 
ſian ſervice that have no chaplain. The Pruſſian 


foldiers in general are remarkable for their ſhort 


cloathing, which at firſt view ſeems to be fruga- 


lity, to a degree of ridiculouſneſs; but is moſt 


N iy calculated for many wiſe ends. The Pruſ- 
oldiers alſo have their elbows: armed with 


leather, as already obſerved. It ſaves the repu- 


tation of patching an old garment and one never 
fees a Pruſſian ſoldier the leaſt in rags: on the 


contrary, they appear as gentle men wich regard to 


the cleanlineſs of their per ſons. The king's guard, | 
and ſome few other regiments, are cloathed an- 


nually ; but in general the army has. new. tegi» 


ving the inconvenience, as well as inelegance of 


1 ives his men black for the winter; theſe are 
> of fuſtian, or a thick kind of linen cloth. 
1 The ſoldiers have allo breeches of woollen cloth; | 
in this ſeaſon, whereas in ſummer they are of 
white dimity, or linen, which are very light and 
_ clean. They obſerve an uniformity about their 
heads by wearing pigtails, which are caſily kept 
in repair: they are generally powdered, but al- 
ways fo when on duty ; and this modern elegance 
in dreſs, not only ſerves to preſerve the natura! 
hair, or wig, but gives the ſoldier a re . 
don perſon; and the rank in which he is taught 
do conſider himſelf, compenſates in ſome fort for 
the ſmallneſs of Jas pay. The ſoldiers. hats, and 
the caps of the grenadiers are ſmall; but at the 
ſame time as they anſwer all the purpoſes, f 2 


covering and a uniform, their heads 
are 


ſpect for his 


by this means LY 
t rhe cooler, this . mult alſo. afford conſi- 

_ derable advantages both in march and action, Ws 
DOR! ridiculous eee thoſe coverings 
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which once prevailed ſo much in the Britiſn army, 
that the ſoldiers affected a reputation for courage 
in proportion to the dimenſions of their hats. 
TURKEY. If ever the Ruſſian empire 
engaged in a war with a certainty of ſucceſs, it 
is in the preſent; for the Turkiſh army is per- 
fectly ener vated with peace; ten quiet yeats doing 
more miſchief to it in this reſpect, than forty to 
any other army in Europe: the Janiſſaries have 
the abſolute command of the empire; and their 
luxury and riot in a time of peace, is ſuch, being 
almoſt without diſcipline, that they reduce them- 
ſelves to a level with the worſt forces in the 
Turkiſh army. Beſides this evil, another of a 
worſe tendency is the equality of the Grand 
Seignor's, revenues: money in Turky is of the 
ſame cheapneſs as in all other countries of Europe, 
but the taxes of the empire continue always the 
ſame; ſo that the T urkiſh monarch, although 
he has now the ſame revenue as his /predeceſſars, 
ſtill is beyond compariſon! a much poorer prince. 
Many authors have given ſtrange accounts that the 
Turkiſh policy is ſqueezing the baſhaus, and 
by that means raiſing a regular revenue; but it is a 
great miſtake to think this any equivalent for the 
decline in the value of money: now and then the 
grand ſeignor fleeces a baſhaw, and gets a con- 
ſiderable ſum, but in no reſpect to be named with 
any regular revenue: the forfeiture of eſtates in 
chriſtian countries might almaſt as well be ſet 
down for a revenue as thiꝭ of the Turks, The 
power of curious 
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| this by ſo conſiderable a number as:66,000 men 
It it aſſerted as a fact, that the grand ſeignor 


cannot bring into the field ſo many men as the 


Ottoman armies conſiſted of forty years ago, by 
60, co. Their artillery, While great improve- 
ments have been made through all the reſt of 
Europe, has declined conſiderably; it does not 


conſiſt oſ ſo many pieces as formerly, nor are the 


magazines of ammunition ſo well ſupplied. In ad- 
dition to this evil the richeſt province of his empire, 
which is Egypt, is in a ſtate of little leſs than 
rebellion; and the war with Kuſſia bears ſo heavy 
on them, that they dare not call for a categorical 


declaration, almoſt knowing chat it would: de- | 


155 nounce nothing but war. 


In oppoſition to this Wan Rull, 4oftead 


5 of being a delining, is really a riſing power: the 
empreſs's army never was in ſo good order, nor 
ſo numerous as at preſent: the troops are veterans, 
and not ſuch as had, in a hot and luxurious 
climate, ſlept away their time in pez 


ace, but freſn 


from a vigorous ſervice,” men who ſcarcely knew 


what peace was. The ſucceſs which the Ruſ- 


ſians have already had. ſhews that there is a great 

difference in the principle of this war, from any: 

former one between the two empires. It was the 
buſineſs of two or three campaigns to prepare for 
the war, and gain a ſituation from which the 


Turks might be attacked. The Ruſſian armies 1 


5 fought to infinite diſad vantage, they had an im- 
menſe march acroſe deſafts to make, i in order to get 


at the enemy; and after a campaign, as long a 


5 march back to get at winter quarters: but no-w· 
the ſcene has been changed ; the northern ſhore 
of the Euxine is gained; conqueſts made in Mol- 
davia, and other Torkiſh. provinces ; ſo that the 
wWoar is puſhed at once into the enemies coun 1 
9 P ag winter IR ate * Which is N #9 


on 
* 
LY 


the thing that was always, wanting before; and 
therefore the poſſeſſion of it at preſent can hardly. 
fail of being attended with the moſt fortunate. - 
conſequences. I think it would be no extravagance 
to predict the. fall of the Turkiſh empire being 


not very far off. 


* 


On the other hand, there are hot arguments 
wanting to ſhew that the Turkiſh empire is in no 
ſuch danger, and that the Ruſſtans ate far enough 
from making a conqueſt of it. 
The fact cannot be contradicted that the arms 
of Ruſſia have a better proſpect of ſucceſs in 
this war than. in any former one; but there are 
two circumſtances which appear ſufficiently ſtrong 
to prevent any ſuch brilliant ſucceſs. F rſt, by. 
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beating the Turks and carrying on two or three 
campaigns. their army will be daily improved, 
while no ſucceſs can make the _Ruſiian one bett: r_ 
than when they began the war. In every war 
which the Ottoman empire has carried on againſt. 
the houſe of Auſtria or Ruſſia, they have improv- 
ed in the ſucceſs of their arms, from the continu-. 
ance of the war; their raw, undiſciplined troops, 
become veterans, and order and courage intro 
duced among them from experience. This eir- 
cumſtance makes a long and protracted war dan>.. 18 
gerous in iff or at leaſt. more favourable to the 9 
Turks than it can be to the Ruſſians, The 
revenues alſo of the two empires will not bear 4 
compariſon. relative to the conduct of a war. 
The Grand Seignor can certainly ſupport great 
expences longer than the Empreſs; and what is 
of much greater conſequence, his. ſituation will 
eyer make one ruble go as far as five of the 
Ruſſians; for the Black- ſea keeps open a conſtant 
navigation for ſupporting. their armies, directl7 
from their grand magazine, Conſtantinople z and, 
which will always be of great ſcrvice, though. a _ 
Co ff mie Tn Oe OS 
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Ruſſian fleet was upon the ſame ſea: but if they 
were deprived of that advantage, yet there is no | 


_ compariſon between the eaſe of recruiting the 
Turkiſh armies with the beft troops, from their 
provinces immediately at their backs, and the 


immenſe diſtance. which every thing from Ruſſia 


has to go before it can arrive at the army; and 


this is almoſt ſufficient to prevent any very im- 


portant ſucceſs. All theſe points can hardly fait 
of making a protracted war more fatal to the 
Ruſſians by the greatneſs of the expence, than it 


can be to the Turks. As to making a very bold 


puſh to finiſh the war in two or three campaigns, 
by aiming ſpeedily at Conſtantinople, there are 
too many dangers in the plan, to think that any 


commander would hazard it. From the two great, 
frontier fortreſſes, Ockzakow and Bender, there 


ate near four hundred miles to Conſtantinople, 


The Danube with its fix mouths and vaſt marſhes, 


| beſides a great line of fortreſſes all he in the way: 
and after that, near three hundred miles of a very 
defenſible country. Such a march muſt in the 


nature of the propoſition, leave all the provinces 


to the weſt of Moldavia and Wallachia behind? 


ſo that nothing would be eaſter than a Turkifh 


army to be collected in thoſe provinces, and to 


cut off the communication and retreat of the 
rand army: in ſuch a: ſituation, it would be al- 
moſt impoſlible for it to eſcape ruin. The Turks 
would have nothing to do but to deſtroy the coun- 
try, or harraſs its march, and diſpute every 


Inch of land and every poſt, fill avoiding a ge- 


neral engagement: the leaſt error in the Ruſſian 
general would be deſtruction, and nothing but. 


continued and ſignal victories would be crowned 
with ſucceſs. In ſuch a ſituation it is not clear 
that the taking Conſtantinople would be deciſiye. 
But the war could never be carried on upon this 


plans | I 


plan 3 none is feaſible but making abſolutely ſure 
of all the country as you advance; to leave nos 
thing behind unconquered or unpoſſeſſed; but 


to advance flowly, campaign after campaign. If 


ever the Ruſſians are able to make any impreſſion 

of conſequence upon the empire of the Ottomans, 
it muſt certainly be in this methad  _ 
Further, ſuppoſing a victorious Ruſſian fleet 


in the Euxine, events of ſuch great importance 

can never ariſe from it, except in one caſe, and 
the poſſibility or impoſſibility of that muſt de- 
pend on circumſtances, of which we are all ig- . 


norant till they are tried. In making a conqueſt 


of the Crim, or of the provinces to the north 
of the Danube, and to awe and curb: the Tartars 


in the Turkiſh alliance; in all theſe caſes a vic- 
torious fleet would be of infinite importance, 


and give advantages to our arms, which no other 


circumſtances could. But it is hardly poſſible for 


a fleet to force its way through the Streights, 


and attack Conſtantinople by water. But if the 


fleet On the Black-ſea was numerous enough to 


take on board the whole Ruſſian army, with all 
its camp, baggage, artilliery, proviſions, &c. - 
perhaps it would be poſſible to land them within 
two or three days march of Conſtantinople ;' nay, 
in caſe the coaſt is favourable] to diſembarking, 
in one day's march. In this caſe the expedition 
would not be in the abſolute danger of miſcarry- 


ing, from a march of 400 miles, with a certainty 


of the retreat being cut off, but the event thrown 
at once upon that of a battle, in a ſituation where 
a victory ſupported and maintained by ſuch a 
fleet, would probably overthrow the empire : for 
there is a wide difference between gaining ſuch a 
victory freſh from the Mips and fo ſupported, and 
the ſame ſucceſs without any ſupport, and after 
the repeated and certain loſſes of a: long and deſ - 
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Ruſſian fleet was upon the ſame ſea: but if they 
were deprived of that advantage, yet there is no 
compariſon between the eaſe of recruiting the 


"Turkiſh armies with the beſt troops, from their 


provinces immediately at their backs, and the' 


immenſe diſtance, which every thing from Ruſſia 
has to go before it can arrive at the army; and 
this is almoſt ſufficient to prevent any very im- 


portant ſucceſs, All theſe points can hardly fait 
of making a protracted war more fatal to the 


Ruſſians by the greatneſs of the expence, than it 
can be to the Turks. As to making a very bold 
puſh to finiſh the war in two or three campaigns, 


by aiming ſpeedily at Conſtantinople, there are 
too many dangers in the plan, to think that any 


commander would hazard it. From the two great, 


frontier fortreſſes, Ockzakow and Bender, there C 
are near four hundred miles to Conſtantinople, 


The Danube with its ſix mouths and vaſt marſhes, 


| beſides a great line of fortreſſes all lie in the way: 


and after that, near three hundred miles of a very 


defenſible country. Such a march muſt in the 
nature of the propoſition, leave all the provinces 
to the weſt of Moldavia and Wallachia behind? 
fo that nothing would be eaſter than a Turkifh 
army to be collected in thoſe provinces, and to 
cut off the communication and retreat of the- 


grand army: in ſuch a: ſituation, it would be al- 


1 moſt impoſlible for it to eſcape ruin. The Turks 
would have nothing to do but to deſtroy the coun- 
try, or harraſs its march, and diſpute every 


inch of land and every poſt, ſtill avoiding a ge- 


neral engagement: the leaſt error in the Ruſſian” 
general would be deſtruction, and nothing but. 
continued and ſignal victories would be crowned” 
with ſucceſs. In ſuch a ſituation it is not clear 


that the taking Conſtantinople would be deciſive. 


But the war could never be carried on upon this 
% Os Ty Oe CE Plan, 
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plan; none is feaſible but making abſolutely ſure 
of all the country as you advance; to leave noa 
thing behind unconquered or unpoſſeſſed; but 
to advance lowly, campaign after campaign. If 
ever the Ruſſians are able to make any impreſſion 


of conſequence upon the empire of the Ottomans; 


it muſt certainly be in this methad _ 


Further, ſuppoling a victorious Ruſſian fleet 
in the Euxine, events of ſuch' great importance 


can never ariſe from it, except in one caſe, and 
the poſſibility or impoſſibility of that muſt de- 


pend on circumſtances, of which we are all ig- 


norant till they are tried. In making a conqueſt 


of the Crim, or of the provinces to the north 


of the Danube, and to awe and curb the Tartars 

in the Turkiſh alliance; in all theſe caſes a vic- 
torious fleet would be of infinite importance, 
and give advantages to our arms, which no other 


circumſtances could. But it is hardly poſſible for 


a fleet to force its way through the Streights, 
and attack Conſtantinople by water. But if the 
fleet on the-Black-ſea was numerous enough to = 
take on board the whole Ruſſian army, with all 


its camp, baggage, artilliery, proviſions, &c. 


perhaps it would be poſſible to land them within 4 
two or three days march of Conſtantinople ; nay, 
in caſe the coaſt is favourable] to diſembarking, 


in one day's march. In this caſe the expedition 


would not be in the abſolute danger of miſcarry- 
ing, from a march of 400 miles, with a certainty 


of the retreat being cut off, but the event thrown 


at once upon that of a battle, in a ſituation where 
a victory ſupported and maintained by ſuch 4 
fleet, would probably overthrow! the empire: for 
there is a wide difference between gaining ſuch a 
victory freſh from the Mips and fo tupported, and 
the ſame ſucceſs without any ſupport,” and after 
the repeated and certain loſſes of a: long and def - 
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perate march. But to ſuch a ſcheme there would 
be many objections, though not ſo ſtrong as to 
the other: the greateſt would be the difficulty of 


procuring, manning, and ſupporting ſuch a fleet, 


as would be neceſſary to make the conduct at al} 
| ſecure: and this is ſo great that it would never be 


poſſible to effect, in conſequence of events that 
tell out after a war began; for many years would 


be neceſſary for the mere building ſuch a fleet, 


and great treaſures muſt be expended in it. It 


could never therefore be executed without the 


idea being conceived in time of peace, and the 


fleet built in conſequence, and ready for uſe, with - 
ſkilful mariners and pilots ready at the breaking out 


of the war; which ſtate of the caſe ſuppoſes the 


empreſs. be in poſſeſſion of all the north coaſt of 


that ſea, and to have the free navigation of it: for 


without both, it would be impoſſible to think of the 
execution of ſuch a plan. Thus you ſee what long 
- Preparations muſt in any cafe be neceſſary to form 
a conſiſtent plan for attacking Conſtantinople z 
and yet this is the only plan that can ever prove 
ſucceſsful. Firſt, there muſt be a war, and a 
ſucceſsful one; for ſuch mult be that which gives 
poſſeſſion of little Tartary, and the Crim to the 
empreſs. After this war no time ſhould be loſt in 
raiſing a naval force upon the Black- ſea, ſuperior 


to any thing the Turks can fit out. Thifdly, 


that ſea muſt be moſt minutely navigated, that 
every ſhip may have a pilot who knows the rocks, 


banks, currents, &c. And laſtly, a 3 


war muſt happen ſo ſucceſsful as to give poſſeſ- 
ſion of the provinces north of the Danube; for 
even by ſea it might be fatal to make the attempt, 


if Ockzakow, Bender, or any places in that coun- 


try were left behind. When all theſe previous 
ſteps were taken, and had proved ſucceſsful, then 
the attempt might be made, and with a proba- _ 
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bility of ſucceſs. The ſouth-weſt coaſt of the 


Eoxine is all a very ſafe coaſt, and proper for 


n ⁶ä6öUàꝛf TO a rS in ty 
The poſſeſſion of the Crim, with a free naviga- 
tion through the Black-ſea to the Mediterranean, 
would give the Czarina ſuch an advantage over the 


Turks as to endanger the very exiſtence of Con- 
ſtantinople, and with it that of their empire, 


And if the plan upon which Peter the Great con- 


ducted his wars againſt the Turks be conſidered, 
it will appear, that he never loſt ſight of this 


great obſect. Azoph was the town which he ac- 


quired at a very great expence of men and money: 


he fortified it at a yet greater expence, and built a 


fleet of - ſtout ſhips for that navigation, with 


docks, yards, and magazines of all forts ; but 


the unfortunate campaign of the Pruth, put an 


end to his hopes, and gave back that conqueſt to 


the Turks. Had he been ſucceſsful, he deſigned 
the conqueſt of the Crimea, which would at once 
have given him poſſeſſion of a noble province, and 
the command of the Euxine. The ſame idea was 
ſteadily purſued in the war of 1735, which ended _ 
with the ceſſion of Azoph to the Ruſſians, a for- 
treſs of all others the moſt important for the pro- 


ſecution of this deſign. 


A very little reflection will give us an idea of 
Tome of the conſequences which would in all pro- 


wy 


bability attend the execution of this plan,. -_ 


a plan would only be too great; for one can hard- 

ly ſuppoſe the Turks would ſubmit to a Ruſſian 
navigation through the heart of Conſtantinople, - 
without they were firſt reduced to the laſt extre- 
mity; and in ſuch a ſtate of weakneſs their ſub- - 
mitting to it would, in caſe of a ſucceeding war, 


5 ee Vol. III. p. 216. 


. 


Relative to ſtrength in war, the ſucceſs of ſuch 


be 
1 
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be but another word for the overthrow of their | 


empire. It would depend on the naval force of 


the two empires on the Black Sea; for which ever 
fleet, in Caſe of a quarrel, was ſuperior, they would 


nearly command the event of the war: if the 
Turks had the better, the Ruſſians would be cut 
off from all the advantages propoſed; and if vic- 


tory declared for the latter, Conſtantigople, and 


all the provinces of the Ottoman empire, would 
be expoſed to them in the moſt dangerous manner; 


and if the advantages of the Ruſſians in A 


and equipping fleets, with their territory behin 


them ſo abounding with all ſorts of materials, be 


conſidered, it can hardly be doubted but they would 


gain the moſt deciſive ſuperiority. Nor ſhould 1 
omit obſerving that the mere poſſeſſion of Azoph 


might be made a means of putting this plan in 


execution, and carrying any future war, if well di. 


rected, to the gates of Conftantinople, 


Let any one conſider the preſent ape of air 
in that quarter, and the motions of the Ruſſian 
troops, and it will be evident that this idea i is now 
in being, and that in all probability before te 

preſent war ſees a period, the Turks will find the 
arms of Ruſſia infinitely heavier than in the laſt, 

and themſelves attacked with a maritime force on 2 

the Black- Sea much too great for them to contend. 

with. 1 have been told that it is a fixed deter- 
mination of the Czarina not to conclude this war 
without gaining a powerful eſtabliſhment on the 

135 Black-Sea, ſo that Azoph may be but one ſtep to 
donnect with farther, and ern ee 2 
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If we judge from the preſent tare of the Ru. 
fan army, we may look for great ſucceſs; for 
the firſt foundation of it, experience, is ſtrong | _ 
moſt of the officers, and the men may be called 
veterans. 1. is the ſame army that ſaw all the 
EE nen a 


| . 343 
campaigns againſt the king of Pruſſia, that were 
beat without flying at Zorndorf, and conquered at 
Cunnerſdorf; and that have ſince been in conti- 
nual action in Poland, and always victorious. It 
conſiſts of two hundred and fifty thouſand old ſol- 
diers, ſixty thouſand of which are horſe, better 
mounted, and fines troops than ever were in the 
Ruſſian army before, with a train of artillery as 

fine as any in the world; and what is of yet greater 
| conſequence, well ſuplied with officers and engi- 
neers from all parts of Europe, attracted by every 
munificent encouragement. The Ruſſians are very 
ſenſible that the loſſes they ſuſtained, and their 
want of ſuecceſs in general againſt the king of 

Pruſſia, was owing to their artillery being very 
badly ſerved; and it has gigen them a great eager- 
neſs to remedy this fatal evil; and at preſent 1 be- 
lieve they have done it effectually : : they will not 
wor / where be wanting in ſucceſs on that account. 
This empire has not any neighbours to whom it. 

is not much ſuperior in force, and 1 inthe conſtitution. 
of its army. Poland is at its mercy, and will 
continue ſo till ſhe is reduced to a province, an 
event [ ſhould never be much ſurprized at. 


Pruſſia is not comparable in power to Ruſſia, and 


could never make the ſtand againſt her arms again 
that we ſaw in the laſt war, becauſe the Ruſſian 
army is better, more numerous, and with an ar- 
tillery that yields to none in Europe; and at the 
fame time with an advantage ſhe never enjoyed 


| before, Poland behind her, three fourths of e 


abſolutely in her power, to winter in inſtead of fal- 
ling back to Ruſſia, which was the caſe before. 
1 dwell the more upon theſe particulars, becauſe 
it appears very clearly to me that the next general 
war will ſee theſe two powers again in oppolition, 5 
and I conje&ure with very different ſucceſs. | 


* IO Fre of the Ruſſian ny movie „„ 
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which was overthrown. by the Turks under Ma- 


344 TR Þ Bs; 
alſo well to the empire; for it never ſaw. ſo m 
hands employed in it ſince the time of Ke 5 
Great to the preſent. New ſhips are every day 
launching at Peterſburg, and all the old ones re- 
Pairing with great expedition; a ſtout ſquadron is 
fitting out of ſuch a force, that one would think 
the empreſs meant to awe the Baltic, while her 
army is employed againſt the Turks. She has 
many ſhip carpenters. on the Tanais, and will be 
extremely formidable on the Black Sea. So that 
if ever Ruſſia began a war with a good proſpect 4 
 ſuecels, it is this againſt the Turks * „„ 
There is in the Turkiſh provinces in Europe a 
- principle of inſecyrity that has never been changed; 
it is the bulk of the inhabitants being Greeks; the 
remains of the antient Greek empire of the Eaſt. 


| homet, the Second; a governing people that do 
not mix and become one with the people governed, 
muſt ever be inſecure. Monteſquieu has illuſtrated 
this maxim by many inſtances much to the N 

ſe. 
Wi be Greeks throyghout. the Turkiſh Nan 
provinces are very numerous, miſerably: oppreſſed 
by the Turks, different from them in language, 
manners, and religion; of the Greek church, 
whereof the ſovereigns of Ruſſia are the head; 
and to whom, ſince Peter the Great's time they. 
have conſtantly turned their eyes for ſupport. A 
ſpecimen of this has been ſeen in the quick and 
active ſubmiſſion. of the proyinces of Wallachia 
and Moidavia to the Ruſſians, and their flock ing : 
in crouds with the greateſt haſte to ſwear allegi> 
- ance to the empreſs as their ſovereign. The Greeks 
1 be: an were likewiſe the e and W 


. W 
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the 8 . e to take arms the moment they 


were countenanced by a foreign power. © 
This is a circumſtance incredibly favourable to 


the Ruſſians; they have the advantages of fight- 
ing in a country where every peaſant is A friend; 
and whatever acquiſitions they make, will be of a 
people who with to be their ſubjects: ſuch acqui- 
ſitions are in their nature ſecure, and not liable to 
thoſe: revolutions which are pretty ſure to happen 
when all the power that is uſed is founded in = 


alone. Acquiſitions under ſuch circumſtances are 
infinitely. deſirable -to Ruſſia, as their \ ſituation 


brings them nearer to the Mediterranean, ane 


ives them the full command of the Black- Sea. 
Relative to future and greater acquiſitions, 
which it is highly probable. the preſent” war will 


bring them, they will doubtleſs puſh for Conſtan- 


tinople; the fate of that capital while two victorious 


Ruſſian armies preſs them hard, and gain the Point 
which they ne ver were able to gain before in any 
of their former wars, that of wintering in Turkey, 


every one muſt allow is extremely precarious. 
The probable event of the war is the deſtruc- 


tion of the Turkiſn power in Europe, as far at 


leaſt as circumſtances prognoſticate; but if tho 


German powers unite, in order to prevent ſuch a 
vaſt acceſſion: to cke Ruſſians, then the turn of 
affairs cannot be conjectured, but they would pro- 


bably terminate very differently: European Tur- 


key would be a vaſt addition to the Muſcovite 


power; but I do not think it would pave the way 
by any means to univerſal; empire. The grand 


ſeignor driven into A ſia, and probably at peace, or 
more likely a truce with Ruſſia, would be at leiſure 
to deſtroy the rebels of Egypt, and unite all the 
power FX, his Aſiatic territories. When he was 
ſome what recovered, the war would again breaks 
E Wa Wan . for we N be « cerain that the 
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346 UNITED PROVINCES. 
Turks would never leave Europe without infinite 
contention to return, and endleſs wars; nor could 
the Ruſſians well think of puſhing their conqueſts 
far upon the Turks in Aſia, from the diſtance 

and vaſt extent of thoſe provinces, which would 

involve them in greater miſchiefs than the power 
of their enemies. Thus the acquiſition of — 
pean Turkey would bring with it the attendance 
of a perpetual war, in which great ſucceſs would 
rouſe all Perſia and Arabia to arms, and certainly 

excite ſuch a jealouſy in the European protentates, 
as to lay the foundation of a ſtorm too general 
for the Power of the Ruſſians to encounter 5 n 


TNLTED PROVINCES, Sir William 
AJ Tewple remarkgd more than a century ago 
that the Dutch had paſſed the meridian of their 


trade; and from the events af the laſt fifty years, 


nothing is more evident than the declenſion of their 


power. In the middle of the laſt century theß 
were a mateh at ſea for the combined fleets of 


France and England; but in the ſucceſſion war 
their navy was much ſunk ; and in that of 2741, 
their maritime force was not comparable to that 


of England. At preſent it is quite ſunk, if we 
conſider it as the fleet of the republic, which joined 
with England, was called a maritime power. 


That they have a fleet cannot be denied, but the 
ſhips are very few in number, in very bad order, 
and ſcarcely any force ready for real ſervice; ſo 


that we may ſafely ſpeak of it as an annihilated 
marine: it is true they have vaſt numbers of ſailors, 


but theſe, alone do not conſtitute a force at ſea'; 


hips regularly building in ſucceſſion, and kept in 


Letters concerning the Prefent State of England, p. 198. 
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excellent order, ſtores, magazines, yards, docks, 
timber, and an hundred other articles, all different 
from what trade employs, are neceſſary, and muſt 
be kept regularly, or a powerful fleet will never 
be conſtituted. The marine of England coſts an 
immenſe annual ſum, and yet the beſt judges of it 
afſert that we are much too, ſparing in our expen- | 
ces in it; but in Holland the expence of the navy 

is fo retrenched and curtailed, Ek is hardly an 
5% TT TT ITT 
This neglect of their marine is a moſt impolitig 
conduct in the Dutch; for a trading power to rely 
more on its land forces than on its navy, is ſuch an 
infatuation, that nothing but a very favourable com- 
pPlexion of affairs among its neghbours, can prevent 
extreme ill conſequences following. During the laſt 
war the Dutch were driven into an open violation 
of their treaties with England, by refuſing to ſend 
the ſuccours agreed on by the treaty, in caſe of a 
_ threatened invaſion of Britain by France. The 
republic depends on the force of her land troops, 
and yet is governed by French councils, not from 
affection, but through fear. France has little to 
fear from her anger, and therefore bullies her with- 
out ceremony; but this would not be the caſe if 
Holland was poſſeſſed of a formidable marine; ſhe 
would treat the republic with more reſpect, if an 
hundred fail of the line of Dutch ſhips could at a 
ſhort warning be added to the fleets of England. 
The Dutch army has generally proved inſuffi- 
cient for their defence in a land war, whereas their 


fleets have more than once brought them off in 


triumph, and concluded their quarrels to their ad- 
vantage. Their very being depends on the proſ- 
perity of their trade, and of what avail are their 


armies in defence af that? In the invaſion of 107% 
when the proud monarch of France kept his court 


ast Utrecht, their army was of very little conſe- 
KC tan 


7 
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quence. but at that dangerous criſis it was not ſo 
with their fleet 3 the Dutch were maſters at ſea, or 
at leaſt ſafe from great dangers. France had no 
force to oppoſe them on that element whereon all 
enen, re eh Hong 
But let us look to future events, againſt whom 
can Holland ever want to arm? Certainly againſt 
none but landed enemies or. naval ones: probably 
Againſt either England, through a jealouſy of trade, 
and the domineering diſpoſition of France, or 
- againſt France, through the ſolicitations of Eng- 
land, or impoſſibilty of complying. with the de. 
mands of France. In either of theſe caſes the re- 
public would find that ſtrength by ſea would be 
of the moſt uſe to her. Of what avail would her 
army be againſt England? In the preſent condi- 
tion of her navy ſhe would be utterly ruined by | 
the ſhipping. of Britain, that is, ſhe, would have 
all her trade deſtroyed, and would probably loſe 
| Tome of her colonies and ſettlements, at leaſt ſaf- 
fer immenſe loſſes. In caſe of a war. with France, 
her treaſures, joined with thoſe of England, would 
be able to defend her by land through the aſſiſt- 
ance, of the mercenary. forces, and her.fleets might 
be let looſe on the French trade and fſertlements-to. - 
their deſtruction, if they joined an hundred fail , 
of the line to the marine of England; and which 
in good politics 8 ought to be able to do, their 
vaſt trade conſidere VVV 
But in anſwer to all this, it is ſaid, and in part 


* 
» b 1 


juſtly, that the revenues of Holland are ſo deeply. 
' mortgaged, that their government is abſolutely. _ 

precluded from all. expenſive undertakings ; and. 
that as to a renovation of their marine to any ef- vB 
fectual purpoſe, it is a buſineſs much beyond theie 
power; there is ſome truth in this, but not to. 
-ſo great a degree as aſſerted by many perſons who. 
make pſe of the argument. The arrangement „ 


— 
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rhe ſtate expences is not formed according to the 
real intereſt of the country; their army on com- 
pariſon with their navy is too great, and there is a 
negligence and intereſtedneſs crept into their finan- 
ces, which cramps them in all their operations. 
It is the opinion of many very ſenſible, as well as 
candid perſons among them, that if their navy 
was once more the principal object of their at- 
tention, with a ſpirited, active, and diſintereſted ad- 
miniſtration, that their ſtate would have it well in 
their power to reſtore their marine, if not to ſo high 
2 pitch of proſperity as in the middle of the laſt 
century, at leaſt to be extremely formidable to the 
combined fleets of France and Spain, and reſpec- 
table even to the potent marine of England, 
Conſidering how natural a naval force is to ſo 
great a trading power, I do not think this opinion 
has any thing extravagant in it, Their finances 
well managed would allow it, and at the ſame time 
keep a reſpectable body of troops in pay, but upon 
a reformed ſyſtem. It is true the republic is much 


in debt, but then they have a cuſtom (which would 


at once overturn our public credit) of taxing the 
principal and the intereſt too; but the grand ob- 
ject in ſuch exertions is favourable to them; the 
_ expending a great part of their revenue in the chan- 
nel moſt conſiſtent with their real intereſts, and ac- 
_ cording to the inclinations, and the wiſhes of their 
ſubjects; money generally goes very far, and is well 
ſpent when it is done under ſuch'circumſtances. 
France has had a remarkable prevalence in the 
Councils of the republic, ſince the ſucceſſes of 
counts Saxe and Lowendahl; this has been evi- 
dently owing to a fear of being over- run by the 
armies of that monarchy; but ſuch a radical fear, 
which is like a dubious exiſtence, ſhould be ſhook 

off by a ſavereign ſtate; for a dependence on the 

will of a neighbour is miſerable politics, * 
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leſs than being ſubject to it. If any power is 
great enough to demand this attention, it ap- 
proaches ſo near to an abſolute ſubjection, that any 
meaſure is preferable: the exiſtence of ſuch a for- 
midable power, is argument fufficient to oppoſe it, 
and endeavour to reduce it by alliances and mi: 
litary operations to a condition leſs haughty. 
This was the wiſe conduct of the Dutch through 
the latter half of the preceding century, and the 
| beginning of this, a time when France was 
more powerful than at preſent; and the great ſuc- 
ceſs which attended the plan was proof ſufficient of 
n,, gs 7 F 
I!be ſovereignty of Holland depends extremely 
don the power of France being kept within ſuch 
limits as to prevent her from giving umbrage to 
any of her neighbours. A kingdom that keeps 
à neighbouring ſtate in check, and governs her 
councils, is too powerful for ſuch a 3 and a 


ſubmiſſion or acquieſcence in her dictates only in- 


creaſes the diſeaſe; an immediate, bold, and re- 
ſolute oppoſition is the only effectual remedy: 
This the Dutch found effectual againſt Lewis 
XIV. in the height of his power; but they have 
not behaved with ſo much firmneſs againſt his 

leſs powerful ſucceſ rt ern; 
I have more than once heard the conduct of the 
Dutch in their partiality to France, commended 


upon the principles of leſſening the competition of 


England in trade. Such perſons aſſerted that the 
power of any neighbour, who grows great at ſea, 
and by means of a vaſt commerce, cannot fail of 
being far more miſchievous to the Dutch, than any 
danger they may be in from France; but this is 
only a ſuperficial argument, it has nothing real in 
it; they muſt know very little of the trade of E 
rope; who aſſert that the growth of the Britilk _ 
commerce is proportioned to, or — the _ 
ones at hee, ecline 
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decline of that of Holland. The great increaſe of 


commerce in England ariſes almoſt totally fror 


her colonies and ſettlements, in which the by no 


means rivals the Dutch; even in the Eaſt- Indies 


the great growth of her company has nothing in 


it detrimental to that of Holland. The real ri- 


vals to the Dutch in trade are firſt, the 


and increaſe of commerce at Hamburgh and the 


| Hanſe towns, and in general among the northern 


5 kingdoms, which in many articles underſell | the 


Dutch in their own trade. Theſe are the cauſes _ 
which have operated moſt againſt them, and not the 
competition of England any more than that of all 
their other neighbours. * The vaſt commerce onee 


carried on by Holland, was greatly owing ro 
the negligence and backwardneſs in trade of all 
the other nations in Eurupe ; while they were the 
carriers, and had the commiſſions of all Europe. 
While Amſterdam was the only greatg eneral ma- 


 gazine in the world, no wonder their nation grew 


great by trade; and it is not ſurprizing, that, 
after their neighbours have found out their intereſts 
better, their great commerce ſhould decline. 


England therefore is by no means their rival in 
trade, ſince the proſperity of her commerce ariſes 
from ſources extremely different from any that 
ever flowed in favour of the Dutch; to oppoſe 


_ that neighbour therefore, by ſubmitting to the im- 


perial dictates of France, can never be for the 
true intereſt of their country. France by land is 
much more than a rival to them: ſhe threatens 
pendent! ſtate : it is 

not by negotiation that ſhe brings them into her 
meaſures, but by the terror of her encampments. 
This is inconſiſtent with the freedom of the re- 


. their very exiſtence as an inde 


e general 
ſpirit of commerce lately diffuſed through "all the 

countries of Europe, and which has deſtroyed 
much of her carrying trade. Secondly, the rife. 


5 
* 
Ko 


minute demands. 


, 


nan early downfall of the Dutch commerce. 1 


cd with the manufactures of the French aſſert that 


5 5d, 1 * Canal ire dal Te have | 
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public; and an acquieſcence with ſuch: violent tes 
queſts will, by EN nga the way for more 


As to the proſpects in föture of the republic; 
they are not difficult to. conjecture, for they are 
ſolely dependent on her trade. The country of the 
ſeven provinces is too poor and inconfiderable to 
ſupport the people; much leſs to maintain theit 
power and independence; all reflections therefore 
on the duration of their republic, muſt turn on 
that of their commerce. As to the events of . 
litary operations, they muſt be thrown out of the 
queſtion : not that there is any, even the leaſt pro- 

. bability of her fate being decided by them, whe- 
ther ſhe continues abſolutely neuter, or oppoſes 
that of France; for that monarchy is now ſunle 
too low to create any longer in her neighbours 
any fears about their independency, provided theß 
Follow the dictates of their incrſt in e 


I cannot agree with thoſe writers who predict 


think on the contrary, that it may continue in the 
degree it in is at preſent for ſome ages; and my 
reaſons for thinking ſo are as follow: they have 
for ſome years withitood the oppoſition of as ſevere _ 
a competition as can ever happen to them. For 
twenty or thirty years paſt all Europe has been 
eager to get as much trade and manufactures as 
poſſible; the commerce of England has riſen to 
a pitch beyond which it can ſcarcely mount much 
higher; that of France has certainly ſeen its moſt 
: flouriſhing days; for thoſe who are beſt acquaint-. 


| they are much declined. and that they can gever 
arrive at the proſperity which they once enjoyed. 
Now neither of the nations Which, Holland excep- 


er 
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ever been able in their moſt proſperous days to ſuc- 
ceed the Dutch in their catrying trade ; their com- 
merce has been all of a different nature; that peo- 


ple conlequently can have no fears in futute of the 


1 jeems a 


rivalſnip of a declining commerce. Hamburgh 
and the * North-do them, ſome miſchief by carrying 
on that commerce for themſelves, which formerly 


the Dutch executed for them; but as to their. 5 | 


gaining a ſuperiority in their general trade, it was 
never dreamed! of, and as to the other powers of 
Europe, they ine of no conſequence in the en- 
quiry. 1 e neee 
Tubus we: find, that the;general rivalſhip of the. 
Dutch has conſiſted in; little; tore than their neigh - 
bours buying and ſelling of one anoghery inſtead of 
letting the Dutch navigation cotne in betweens: = 
this they have. ſtrenuouſly, endeavoured: dodo and 
have in part ſuceeeded: but take a viemvof the 
commercerof Holland, aud you will ſee that even 
in this age, while albthe powers of Eufope- have 
been ſo tages in matters. of-trade, that the Dutch, 
though they Have ſuffereg much, ate by no means 
driven to the Walls even in) this point, che buying 
and ſelling trade, they poſſeſs at preſent much more 
than all the geſt of Europe put togetheruo'So! dif- 
ficult jsafrwithque: very great advantages it war 
or politics, to oVerturn ad eftabliſhedyndes The 

advagtsges ef great ſtogky; expe * plenty af 
ſbippiags asd numero manufs lures, mul drive 
on a trage, When every. other cite gumſtance 


| dyexle: |; 11 d>idw eEnciib: qx 2065 1001 Ws 
But che. buyingandfeling trade -in gat she mat 
| maretial;part of, the, Duteh g9M merge;sAhElr. ie 
ies are,of much moge importance und tin heſe 
they are,, gpmparatively;ſpedking;wichopse rv: 
theſe bring in immenſe riches to the iſta 
© vaſt; pppulation,,apdipravide a eme Andi "_— 
13 or net; man . 
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cel at home in the miſekies of perpe 
and defending chemſelves in a long war againſt 


io to diſtant 
numerous diſcoveries, and many 
FEaſt- Indies, laying che foundation of chat _— | 
__ which Has fince fo mut ſarprized all 'the>powe 
of the Eaſti At a time when it was \thought rk 
poſſible for them to defend themſelves they ad-. 
_ vemured'upon-#- thouſand hazutdous expeditions. 
Ir was am age of enterprize'and berbiſm: while all 
this ſeeming exttavagande continued, their re- 
public flourithed in am unevampled n 
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nufactures in Holland. Befides this material 
branch of trade they poſſeſ y- 
are totally unrivalled, and which is an eſſential 


poſſeſs another, in which they 


part of their Eaſt. india commerce, the ſpices; in 
the Weſt · Indies they have ſome flouriſhing: colo. 


nies ; and in the Terra Auſtralis Ineognita, they 


have a ſheet" anchor to avall themſelves a, when 
3 all other reſources fall.. 


But reſpecting diſcoveries, ie much jmports the 


N Durch to reflect, that their republic aroſe to the 
higheſt pitch of grandeur, in the midſt of the moſt 


adventurous expeditions. While they were involv- 
tual quarrels, 


their - old maſters the Spatiards, they ventured 
regions and unknown ſeas; they made 


Was 


lly upon che idcreaſe, norh 


merce eas which much exceeded chat of - 
Breite. {i ns, che ere not ſatiaſſed but 
nderrook a number of 


important expeditions, Med is this age would 


5 carry rhe appearance Sofiiebiritinge. It Was chis 
_ ſpifibvioſizmte 


cprize that hic the foundation of all 


5 che unden dhe Radtke and ier Weber be 
remembree 


ar fromthe! time it-died;' theft com- 

meer dec 12 till 26ht ade . ae 515809 

"White they-were beet de trade ah 
krity v yever eee whedher "they" 


* * had , 


conqueſts. in the 


ner: trade 
jung could 
f their ãduſtry ; Wkile u com- 


\ 


enterprigze and conqueſt. 
for making every, effort of 7" 
| ſources of trade, to anſwer thoſe. Which the cam- 


N of the nature which I have been mentioning, might 95 
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had trade enough; on the contrary, they ever. 


ſought aftet more, and adventured boldly in queſt, 
of it: it was this ſpirit. that created trade. But 
ſince. they haye been upon the decline, and have, 


been guided by poorer ideas, we have ſeen none 
of this ſpirit exerted; but in proportion as their 


commerce has fallen, they have been careful to 
ſmother all ſuch enterprizing ſpirits'; to damp the 
noble ardour which fired the founders of their re- 

fore and to reſt fully ſatisfied with what a more 
—_— fate decreed them. They have for more 

n an age been well ſatisfied with that degree 


c — * Which their neighbours 3 in the ordinary 


co of buſineſs left them, It was therefore L 
ry plain, chat they would make no advances; 


fool thoſe who are willing to ſtand Kill, are not 


likely to puſh beyond jp Bagg If their prin= 
ciples were juſt upon Which they firſt neglected 
the proſecution of enterprizes, and the * — . F 
of Ie ſources of trade, they Ay on immediately 
to have reſtored that animating ſpirit,. when they, 
found themſelves upon the decline, which is more 
than an hundred, years ago. The moment that 
ſuch a ſuſpicion broke forth, they ſhould have rouſ- 
ed the latent ardour which, once carried them to 
Then was their time 
this kind to raiſe new 


petition among their neighbous in Europe Nb a 


to under mine 


Nothing can pe more F the foirtt oe 
enterprize. and di ſcovery, than the pacific: diſpoſi- 2 
tion of the Dutch For. many, years laſt. paſt, * 


will venture to ſay, , that nothing is more contrary. = 


to the genius o trade, Theix commerce atoſe 


and one in the midſt of inceſſant war, it ; 


falls in the midſt of perpetual peace. Diſcoveries 4 
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in the ons regions Ph on South, how © ones 
of the moſt Ber nature, mi = ope ened, 


"Al Ihe e, of i 122 1 10 _ 


W eftabRet Tatu oe is 998 Ho 
nothing is more ang cult than to oppo Pi rival a 
nation, long fixed and gi ge in all, the, articles 
that conftitute a geat trade,” The ſeveral advan- 
7 1 75 h T have jf 9 all Unite to favour 


in an hi dep ree The Ht. .commerce .of Hol- 
1300, s 
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Another preat avant e to Hott Ca 


tüte of the otthtribs, whict may = "reckoned 1 their 


principaE rivals in Tacke. Egal "and F * 
fertile "and eG dgens, 112 7 175 Ge 175 


7 1900 commerce, ] 
1 and of cour "they, cannot. 

that entire ad to the ener of trade, 
rhich laid the foundatic ns of the Dt eh x republic. . 
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Inhabiting a miſerable neglected ſpot, which almoſt 
ſets culture at defiance, and full of cities, towns, 


and villages almoſt crouded upon one another, 
the Dutch found themſelves under a neceſſity of 


applying to the ſea for a ſubſiſtance. Fiſheries 
and commerce in ſuch circumſtances throve won 
derfully ; the number of their ſailors increaſed 


amazingly, and their ports were preſently ſur- 
1 with docks for building ſhips; until they 


came to poſſeſs more of that manufacture, if it 
may be ſo called, than all the reſt of Europe put 
together. This quick progreſs was much occaſion- 


ed by the vaſt number of people crouded into a 


ſmall barren ſpot. But France and England 3 


in every thing different, although they could rai 


a very confiderable trade in Jap products, and 


particularly in the ſupply: of their colonies, could 
never gain that great general commerce of 9 854 


and ſelling, freighting and commiſſion, whi 
the Dutch ſo long poſſeſſed, and do yet poſſeſs ſo 


much more of, than any ether. country in Europe. 


1 rivals of Holland have no chance 
f equalling that country in commerce; Ham- 


5 Ph h is without an Eaſt-India company, and has 

no colonies in the Weſt- Indies, beſides conſiſting 

of a ſiogle weak town. And the powers of the 
North — in the nature of things, make any 


greater advance, than ſupplying themſelves with 2 


their 1 imports, and exporting pretty much in their 
own bottoms; and even this they will not be able 


fully to accompliſh, ſo that we may venture to 


ſuppoſe, that the Dutch have experienced as dan- 
Serous a enen as any they have reaſon to : 
| i e 2 A E „„ db > e | 


An allowance, however, I am ſenſible ſhould 


here be made, for the evils which multiply when 


2 nation tends more to decline than proſperity. 
When, der are Wr ee OY Nane We, 
da N © | 5 A * 3 ' 
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is 1 evety limb of the body is'vigorous 
and active, nothing hurts; but N is an in“ 


creaſing corruption in a declining ſtate, which no 


remedies can cure. This is a truth with the 
Dutch; but then it is alſo a truth with every nation 
on the globe. It is now the caſe ſtrongly with 


their neighbours the French; it was the caſe with 


their old maſters the Spaniards; and probably 


will be the event in the hiſtory of all other people. 


Such effects, which ate in common with all other 


countries, are not to be reaſoned upon; we can 
only examine the probability of thoſe events N 


depend upon themſelves. TACIT 1 


The Dutch are yet moſt certainly aconfidetable 
people; and though. not, upon the increaſe, yet 
very dein In poſſeſſion of much more 

trade, all things compared, than any nation in the 
| world, they are more populous than any country 
in Europe; and contioue 70 give that general re- 
ception and protection to all who will reſort thither. 


They are wealthy, and though burthened with 


public debts, yet are formidable if they exert 
themſelves. They are in this ſituation at a time 
when they have long ſtood a violent 
trade with all their neighbours.” Thar oompeti- 
tion cannot probably be carried further; it is not 
eaſy therefore to aſſign any good: reaſons for their 
ſoon decaying, but many for thinking chat they | 


competition in 


: may long continne a great commerical people. 


Political diſputes may certainly ariſe chat may 
prove more dangerous than trading ones, bur 
it is not eaſy to name any potentate who has the 
Jeaſt probability of making conqueſts on the 


Dutch. France, as long as they preſerve their 


neutrality, will have no intereſt or inclination tg 
_ quarrel with them ; but in caſe of a French war, 

other nations would not allow France to make a4 
0 ec af them. Hellad ata Tm never 
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have to ſland fingly againſt France; England and 
a conſiderable part of Germany, would be ſute to 
be in alliance with her, which would form ſuch an 
union that France, in all probability, would never 
be able to overpower. The decay of the French 
power is ſo clear and manifeſt, that ſhe has more 
reaſon to fear ſuch an alliance than to hope advan- 
tages from fighting againſt it. 

Some little diſputes have happened within theſe 
few years, which manifeſted no good will in the 


king of Pruffia towards the republic; but there 
is not any reaſon to imagine, that they will ever 
break out into an open rupture; the Dutch have 


nothing to fear from him. That monarch is 
well known to harbour too many ambitious. de- 
fig ns, ever to be allowed to march an army againſt 
y of his nei hbours, without a force ſufficient 

repel him at in readineſs: the powers of 


oY Gern would never allow him to make anz 


conqueſts on the Dutch; and a war which will not 


bring advantages, will never be undertaken by 
his Pruſſian majeſty. In the preſent ſyſtem of 


affairs in Germany, France would undoubtedly _ 
march to the aſſiſtance of the Dutch; and cer- 
tainly make no ſmall merit in future negotiations 
of ſuch an exertion of their own intereſt. But 


in caſe France and Prouffia fell into an alliance, 


Auſtria would be equally intereſted in falling on 
Sileſia, while the king was engaged in fo diſtant 
an undertaking; to ſay nothing of the part which 
Err and many ot IT German 2 3 
take. 15 
There are no ON potentates from whom the 
Dutch have any thing even in idea to fear. And, 
upon the whole, there is not any probability * 
their being drawn into a war. The operations 0 


the laſt were very general in Europe; and that 


teen the French and en cloſe upon their 
N „ OY, Frontiers ; 


Fil employs upwards of 3000 yearlye.. - + 


formerly very conſiderable ;; it appears from the 
memoirs. of a Dutch Ambaſſador, that they ex- 


fe more peculiarly appropriated, 4 75 
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frontiers ; yet they eſcaped from taking any part. 
Nothiog but a violent determination in ſome of 
the parties to force them from a neutrality, by 
attacking them in cale they do not declare them - 


ſeves, will have the effect of driving them from 
their pacihc ſyſtem: but ſuch a conduct in any 


party is extremely improbable. 
From every view that can be taken * the 

events which are likely to happen, I think there 

is good reaſon to ſuppoſe the affairs in Holland 


will. continue much in the ſame ſtate they are at 


preſent. Their trade will not increaſe; it may ra- 


ther decline, but not dangerouſly ; they will avoid 


any. quarrels with their, neighbours, and continue. 


in wealth and peace probably for many ears. 


To give ſome idea of the number of ſhips | 


_ which depart ſrom Holland, it will be ſufficient to 
obſerve, that from the port "on Amſterdam alone, 
_ upwards of 1500 veſſels ſer ſail freighted for the 
North and the Baltic: ſea, and that all porta foreign 
trades employ. a proportionate number; for a 
Dutch author aſſerts, that ſometimes more than 
1 2608 buſfes have been ſeen to go out of the ports 


Holland in three days: and the herring e 


* 


The commerce of the Dutch to France: was. 


ported yearly. from F range to the amount of about 


J. 1,600,000 ſterling in French commodities, ex- 


cue of corn, as alſo ſalt, with which they loaded 
between 5 and 600 ſhips. 


Is EG 1 


About 40 ſhips from 200 to 400 100, depart LY 


nbally for Archapgel from the ports of Holland, 
and particularly Amſterdam; to e e Was: 
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The commerce of Norway employs every year 


upwards of 300 Dutch ſhips. from 4 to 500 tons, 


1 bur: manned only with ten or twelve men each. 


The merchandize brought from the Baltic be- 


f ing of a large bulk, the Dutch are obliged to ſend 
there a great: number of ſhips, which depart leſs 


than half loaded, but p Avian OY" ou 4 Tull 


4 


1 ide e e eee 


commerce, amounts, ne "_ "with? another, to 
about 1000 or 11100. 


a ee e ebe 


; the Grand er ry 30 or 35 in num- 


" Thadhipe neue ed fe e d- 


terranean have not leſs than 20 or 26 pieces of 
cannon, and 60 or 70 men to each ſhip, and the 

convyoys are uſually ſhips of 5008 or {00 Your each, 
manned with 100 or 170 men. 


The taxes of the Dutch are incomparably 


f 1 than ours. This was the caſe in Sir Wil- 
liam Temple's time, king Charles the Second's 
ambaſſador at the Hague, a moſt accompliſhed 


ſtateſman; and ſince his time their taxes have 


greatly increaſed, although their trade and their 
treaſure have not in the like proportion. Sir 


William tells us i in general, ha they are op- 
preſſed with the moſt cruel hardſhips, and variety 


A bes taxes, that was ever known under any goyern- 


ment: that the exciſe upon all commodities is fo 


1 great and general, that he hath heard it obſerved 


at Amſterdam, that when in a tavern à cer- 
tain- diſh of ſiſh is eaten, with the uſual ſauce, 


above thirty exciſes are paid for what is neceſſary 
to that ſmall ſervice.“ In queen Ann's time, be · 


fides what we call the land tax, which is heavier 
with Sep hag wk vin ons r _ Pays 
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ſays my author, exciſe for ne ne e eat. 
drink, uſe, or enſo . ; 
The impoſt upon all corn ground in ther mills 0 
of Holland, which every body pays without ex- 
ception, amounts to gl. 55. per quarter of wheat, 
to half as much for rye, to 383. for barley and 
oats; id a word, it is generally computed there, 
that the duty en all _— corn is en o the 
Hom colt.” 2 t 
The exciſe on Bed is _ mr; Sieſts: he 
brewer pays 124. a barrel, private \families'pay 
. "204: more, and victuallera, or retailers, pay ano-— 
ther 20d. French wines pay 6d. a ſoup, other 
wines twice as much. Butter pays 65. a barrel, 
tobaccs: 10d, a pound, fiſh 20d. a pannier, and 
dap 115. a barrel. Evety horſe above three 
years old, pays 2d. a month; every horned beaſt 
above that age 3d. a month. Every coach pays 
105. a year, and every littie bark 204. All Cattle, 
ſheep, or hogs that are killed, pay one penny in 5 
ſeven of the money they are ſold for. Old 
made uſe of for fewel, pays one penny in eight 
of what it coſts. Every maſter pays 20d. a head 
yearly for each ſervant that he has in his family, 
male or female. All ſhips, lands, and bouſes, | 
that are fold by one man to another, pay to _ 
government a fortieth penny of what they -are 
old for: hangings and houſhold "ſtuff pay one 
penny in nine, and woollen cloths a fourth part f 
their value. In one word, the Dutch 6 pw 5 
for ſalt, candles, lead, lime, coals, ſtone, 4 There 
is not a turf or a log of wood in their chimnies, 
not an herb or onion in their gardens, but what 
pays a duty more or leſs to the ſtates. Our 
author aſſures us, that a cow of nine years old, if 
it be fold for gl. will pay above 61. to the ſtates; 
and there is never a diſn comes to e war bas 
you: erciſe above twenty times. 
F bel. 
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Iheſe are the impoſitions that our neighboprs 
are ſubject to in time of peace, which in war are 
raiſed to a degree hardly to be believed: at ſuch 
time land and houſes have paid 10 or 115. in the 


* 


pound, of their intrinſic value 
"i The reader may be > to aſk per chance, how 
it is poſſible for people to beat up under ſuch 
heavy preſſures, ſuch loads that even the Engliſh 
would certainly fink under? To this it is anſwered, 
that their extraordinary induſtry and parſimony 
enables chem to 1 8 ſuch prodigious taxes. 
A burgher of Amſterdam will dine contentedly 
on a red herring, when a citizen of London of 
the ſame condition, will ſcorn to fit down to table 
without a firloin of beef, or a couple of capons 
| before him. Sir William Temple again telle us 
that it is a common rule among them, for 
every man to ſpend leſs than What he has coming 
in, be that What it will; and that if a man's ex- 
pence equals his revenues, it diſcredits a man 
among them, as much as any vicious or prodigal 
_ extravagance does in other countries, ſo that fru- 
gality is become honourable amongſt FRAME. >, 
Another thing that reconciles. them to thoſe ex- 
ceſſive impoſitions, is that confidence which they | 
have, that their money is laid out for the good of 
tte community. The ſalary of a Burgo-maſter 
of Amſterdam is but 300 guilders a year, which 
amounts not to 50“. ſterling ; nor was. it ever 
Known that they who have the diſpoſal of offices 
in that republic, took a money on that occaſion. 
The prime miniſters of ſtate are abliged to o 
ſort of expence more than ordinary... modeſt. 


citizens, in their habits, their attendants, their _- 


tables, or any part of their domeſtic affairs. Sir 

William never ſaw the two greatelt officers be- 
longing to their ſtate, the vice admiral de Ruyter, - 

* and the penſioner de Witte, with above one ſervant 
/// Tj 0 a #4 0. 2 
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A biece i in their train, but moſt uſually. on * and 
alone in the ſtrect, like common burghers t and 
A this was the general faſhion, among all the magj- 
L ftrates: This has. made the people part chearful- 
Ty with their money, when it is not made uſe of 
to fill the coffers, ot maintain the erm W 
Pages « of the ſcrvants of the public. «bt 
Upon the whole, when po reflect upo on. be 
ſmall extent of this republic, their, ph qu 
| mote men conſiderably than we have done, aa 
an average during the three great wars, in eom- 
parifon to the extent of their territories, &c.. with 
thoſe” heavy taxes they ſubmit to, we cannot 
doubt but they are the braveſt people in the world; 
and it is certain, that they have made the moſt 
27 efforts for the common liberty — 
| Europe, that ever any ſtate of the like dimenſions 
did: and do they not deſerve our utmoſt aid and 
aſſiſtance when needful, as well as our Peavey and 
encomiums? APs: 
' UTRECHT, (Peace of) It was 7 20 treaty which. 
laid the foundation of all the political miſchief which 
Britain (and a great part of Europe) has experienc- 
ed fincethe acceſſion of the houſe of Hanover. That 
famous war conducted with ſuch. unparalleled ſuc- 5 
ceſs by the duke of Marlborough, offered an op- 
portupity of reſtraining the enormous power of 
the houſe of Bourbon, which would have ſaved 
Europe from the pernicious plans of ambition and 
aggrandize ment, which have ſince been ſo preju- 
Aſclal to all the neighbours of France and Spain. 
By this treaty an opportunity, was loſt, of forcing 
Frarce to reſtore the uſurpations ſhe had made 
during the reign of Lewis XIV. Flanders, Lux: 
emburg, Franche Compte, &c. uſurpations which 
were made without, the. Pretenſions. of right or 
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juſtice, but mere open violence and deſpotie ſway. 
Inſtead of confinin within due bounds that in- 
ſolent power which dragooned the eee, 
deſtroyed the Palatinate, bombarded Genoa{'pou | 
ed dellruction like a torrent upon Holland, eg 
in a word} injured: mats reded: all its neigh- 
Lots aten Hf doing this common juſtice to 
mankind, this infamoũs treaty rewardec Lewis 
wich Spain and the Indies for his grand- ſon- It 
5 has been a very falſe! — tn ſiſt chat they 55 
knew not where to beſlow ait better, aſter the 
Archduke Charles became emperor; w not paſs = 
to the next prince in the eſſion, WhO would 
probabiy become neither eriperor not king of 
France? Or rather hν not inſiſt on the ſtates or 
nobility of: Spain chooſinga king of their own 
bs . would at once have put an end to 
the miſeries that overflow from the ſurceſſion de- 
volving on a foteign prince of any nation? Leav- 
ing Spain guad the Ades in the poſſeſſion of the 
7 houſe of Bourbon: Ace them nearlß 
into a proi nce of France, the proof of Which 
has bees repeatedly! ſeen und felt nee: | 
Ee compact, 
truly called the moſt formidable e : 
_ againſt; the liberties of Europe that has appeared 
for many ages: theſe are among the miſchtevous 
effects e eee from: a French king in 
Spain. I herſame treaty that; loſt the only oppor- 
tunity of reducing the power of France to juſt 
bounds, and gave Spain to the houſe of Bourbon, 
Alo ſacrifiaed every itmereſt of Britiſſi trade, and 
Heid the foundation of all the quarrels whirhibave 
9 ſince riſen in America; lent the moſt helping hand 
do eſtabliſn the French commerce; and put them 
in poſſeſſion of thoſe fiſheries to: which they owed 
the re- eſtabliſnment of "th heir marine. But it 
would take a volume to analize all the miſch hat 5 
e oo gt 0, Far 


WE 
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that has flowed: from this pernicious: treaty, which 
was made by the greateſt — enemies Britain 
ever had, who were as deep in the intereſt of the 
Pretender, as auriaus to reſtore the Power of 
France. iin me; 5 Ai Trrs rH RD Ty ind = 
Treaties that are cnnplatied at the end of an un- 
ſaccelsful war, generally and juſtly: eſrape php : 
ciſm, becauſe they are made under every diſad- 
vantage: but for conquetors in the very career 
of victory, ſuddenly to ſtop their arms; and agree 
to terms that throw all the advantages of the war 
into the hand of the enemy. ene 
like receiving the law than giving it; this can 
never be the effect of any thiog but treachery, or 
that rancorous ſpirit of en which Rerlzeen = 
<__ thing to party and private intereſt ,. 
Britain has been remarkably unfortunate pa 65 
tteaties after ſucceſsful wars. The wars of the 
duke Marlborough, and of Mr. Pitt; were in all 
reſpects the moſt glorious which Europe had ſeen 
ſince the time of Guſtavus Adolphus the Great. By 
both ſhe might have conſtructed the edifice of her 
own grandeur on the moſt ſolid foundations ; ſhe had 
it twice in her power to reduce France to ſuch a 
ſtate as to ſecure the peace of Europe in future: 
| ſhe had an opportunity to conſtruct a general 
ſecurity on the ruins of the family compact: ſhe 
neglected all this; and nom ſees the navies of 
Fes and Spain every day increaſing in power, 
by means of thoſe iſland: and fiſherivs' which ſhe 
gave back, and ſoon will find' a new-warznexeffary 
to do that; at the expence of an hundredimillions, 
which twenty would e neee 1 
: che laſt war. Sore ute UN N 1,399 6 
e IT] 10.6 een 0 381 005 lde 5 
>3W0 en Add 03 251155 mu 2401! to noifts io. | 
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WAN. Compuifon'of land and naval wars. 
We have not the leaſt reaſon to be diſcouraged . 
at the expence of a much greater fleet than ever 
this nation beheld. If we had a fleet as powerful 
again as we have, we ſhould: ſcarce feel the ex- 
pence of it; nay, I could almoſt preſume to af- 
fim, chat the greater our royal navy is, the richer, 
inſtead of tlie poorer, Will the nation be: and 
therefore we can ſcarce fpend too mueh on ur 
mi , . 
"Exclufiye of what we ſpend for naval ſtores 
with other nations, the reſidue of our haval ex- 
peaences is raiſed within ourſelves, and centers and 
terminates within ourſelves. 1. Our royal- navy 
is victualled among ourſelves, and this enriches. 
the landed gentleman, as well as the farmer and 
the grazier. 2. Our ſhips are built and maſted 
with our on timber, and built by Britin arti- 
ficers. 3. Though we take hemp from Ruſſia 
yet our cordage, and fail-cloth, and iron, are 
cChiefly manufactured amongſt ourſelves, for the 
employment of our manufacturers and artifcers. 


ate ſupplied with liquors by our own brewery, and. | 


our own diſtillery. 5. Though we uſed formerly 
to be obliged; to take our pitch and tar from 

_ Sweden, yet at preſent we haye the bulk of it 
from our plantations, and ſo we may in time have 
all our hemp from thence: and whatever adds to 


tte circulation of commerce between England and. 
| bet | colonies F and | plantations 1 tends to augment 3 0 | 


the opulence and power of Both. 6. The appoint- 
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: mariners, alſo revert. agaip. into our own hands. 
. The great eſtates. frequently obtained. in time 
of war by our admirals and other chief officers, as 
well as. by privateering, eie eden 128 nas 
tion more than an ample recompence .. for | tl he 
mercantile loſſes we ſuſtain by ſea ES calami- 
nous times. 1 8. "The. rizes, which, We commonly 
make of the SENS 1 * dt, War and naval, ſtores, 
gan ſcatce fail to be 1 to, hole ee may 
25 e to tole of. Hur We cried roms deg 
; on che whole, ik, we. compiare the, pational | 5 
4 raiſed upon gr royal-nayy,. "when, It; ſhall. TR 
be exerted. in its fulleſt extent in, times of. war, 
| with che 2 01 returns as the be ner pu = 
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_ moore, Was raiſed apgually,.a the ordinary. ex) 
nn. 13 5 for the ſupport. of. the royalnavy, it will, 
1 not be Fa, for apy. one ſo ſhew,, that near the 
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would” be dk the expence raiſed : and 
this would be almoſt all gain to the nation. 

Certain it is, that let theſe our naval expences be 

any way conſidered, it ſhould: ſeem as if they had 
2 a tendenay; rather to enrich the nation, than any 
how to injure or impoveriſh it: for ſo much of. 
the money expended this way in time of war, is 
really ſomething like extractipg ſo much gold and 
ſilver out of our mines; and what is the common 
produce of our lands and our labour, are mines 
of the greateſt utility to the ſtate Neither ſhould 
it be forgot, that our royal · navies, built and equip-— 
ped. with ſuch money, become really permanent 

riches for many years, of which we enjoy the 
benefit; and the ſervice and glory which the king- 
dom derives from theſe her naval treaſures, far 
more than compenſate for the expence of the in- 
tereſt of the money 5 coſt, be __ pcm 0 
Mi N 22 it ge” Bly; oft 
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The <0 of ale armies hi Pl ag 
| in all ages 3- and yet we find that for many cen- 2 
turies 7 
that is to fay, we read neither of legions; nor of 
regiments, nor of any denomination of bodies of 


ppeared in a manner «diſcontinued; 55 


warlike men kept up and exerciſed. in time f 
peace, as was the cuſtom while the Romün empire 


ſubſiſted: and now, ſince trade has been eftabliſh- 


ed, we ſee the antient N winx NY 
yan revived. - 


During the Romas empire chere was a ve 


great flux of money into the coffers of the ! 3 


which proceeded more from rapine than from 
taxes. Conſequently, it was an eaſy matter to 55 
keep up large bodies of regular force. | 

Wich thele they Do 
cali it, _ * ” the ee nations * * . 


A 


ſubdued the woftd;"a#'1 m, 


the, Carthaginians,. Greeks, and Afiatics. | Had 
they remained ſatisfied, their empire might poſſibly 
have ſubſiſted; becauſe people who are rich, lux- 
urious, and polite, are commonly peaceable. But 
nothing could. ſatisfy their ambition; they con- 
quered Gaul, and ſtretebed the boundary of their 
empire from the ſtreights of Gibraltar to the mouth 
of the Rhine. All was peaceable on that ſide, 
and in two or three centuries, both Spain and 
Gaul had adopted the ſpirit, language, and man- 
ners of the Roman people. But when they paſſed 
the Rhine, the Danube, and the Euphrates, the7 
found mankind ſtill leſs cultivated, and very lit- 
tle known. Their enemies fled before them, and 
left a territory which was not worth poſſeſſing. 
This of all barriers is the ſtrongeſt. By carrying i 
on war againſt ſuch people, the match was very 
unequal: thoſe nations had every thing to gain, 
and nothing to loſe; the Romans had all to loſe 
and nothing to win. Thofe wars continued till the 
| Barbarians. learned the Roman diſcipline, ' and be- 
came warriors, It was the moſt profitable trade 
That this was the plan of their -ceconomy 
8 appears plainly | from the t form of government 
every where eſtabliſned by them. Where every 


free : man was a ſoldier, there was no accalion or 
a regular militia. | 4 . „ B® TINT © 1 6 * 5 N 
Ml'een are governed by prejudice more than by 
reaſon: to this I arttibute the ſudden change in the 

_ government of Europe. In place of one man 
governing the world, as was the caſe of the em- 
perors, the new ſpirit was that all ſoldiers were 

The ſudden revolution had the effect of ruining 
_ every thing; learning, induſtry, politics, all went 
ruin the effects of a thouſand centuries! of polite- | 
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priated for war, others for 
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| the univerſal;mon: TY 
the acquiſition. of a ſmall province, nay of a con- 


„ D 


„„ RY 
ties. This is the date of the annihilation of ſtand 
ing armies. A powerful prince, fuch as Charles 
the Great, who acted in a high ſphere, and made 
the world his on, might during his life-time; æſta = 
bliſh the old .xconomy, + But the general cftabliſh- 
ment of the feudal form of goverument, which no 
doubt was the beſt; for. preſerving a great empire, 
filled with barbarity every where, joined with the 
weakneſs. of that prince's ſucceſſors, introduced a 
new form leſs barbarous than the former, hut 
equally compatible with a numerous ſtanding mi- 
litia. Every baron became a ſovereign, and his 
vaſſals were bred to arms; but as they were forced 


camp, wars were carried on gonſiſtently with agri- 


culture. Certain months of the year were appro- 
peace. This was eaſi- 
ly accompliſhed : war was conſtantly at the door; 


a campaign was finiſhed in a week, becauſe every 
man's neareſt neighbour was commonly his worſt 


Europe remained in this general ſtate of confu- 
ſion for ſome (centuries. Princes had, during that 


period, a molt precarious authority; and when any 


nation chanced to he under the goverument of one 


who had talents to unite his ſubjects, he became 
ſ formidable, that there was no poſſibility of re- 
fiſting him. In thoſe days it was a hard matter to 
form an idea of a halance of power; becauſe there 
was no rule to determine the force of nations. 


Under the Ochos, Germany chreatened Italy with = 


chains; unden Edxard and Henry, England ſeemed: | 
on the road of adding all France to her monarchy; 
Ferdinand the Catholic laid the foundation af the 


Spaniſh greatneſs, and his ſucceſſors bid fair for 


ſiderable town, is not to be made by conqueſt, 


without a general convention between all the _ 
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_ wers of Europe, and thoſe” who are converſant 
fore 


ion affaies can eſtimate in a minute, the 


force of prinees by the troops they are able to 
maintain; nothing is ſo eaſy as to lay down on a 
ſheet of paper, a ſtate of all the armed men in 
Europe. A prince can hardly 


add a ſoldier to a 
company but all 'the world is informed of it. 
Excepting the extent of their credit, and the ta- 


lents of their generals and counſellors, every thing 
relative to power is become the object of com- 


putation. Hence the balance of power formerly 
An is now become familiar. So much is 


ſufficient for the matter of fact; let us now exa- 


mine why trade and induſtry have gen riſe to 4 
 regular- ſyſtem of war. 


The reaſon is, becauſe in a ſtate where thoty ire 
introduced, every thing muſt be made regular, or 
all will go to wreck. The keeping up of large 
armies is the remains of that . dirt which 


animated royalty for ſo many centuries. All lite- 
rature is filled with warlike ſentiments from the 
books of Moſes, to the news-papers of this day. 
A young perſon cannot learn to 1 You without im- 
dibing the fire of war. But as nothing is ſo evi- 
dent from the confideration of the total revolution 
in rhe ſpirit of the people of Europe, as that war 


is inconſiſtent ' with the proſperity of a modern 
ſtate, 1 ſometimes allow my imagination to carry 
me ſo far as to believe the time is at hand, when 
war will come to ceaſe. But there is no ſuch 

thing as predicting in eren matters: general 


peace is a contingent con e which a thou- 


ſand accidents may prevent and one amongſt the 
reſt is, that the whole plan of modern policy may _ 


be broken to pieces 4 princes come to diſco- 

ver that it is their intereſt to be quiet! The am- 
bition of one arms all the reſt, and when once 
they are at the head of their armies, Want of mo- 
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ney only alſembles a congreſs not to ky peace, 
but that the Henkes way have ode year to gather 


new force. 


It is not therefore. trade 5 induſtry. which 
have given birth to. ſtanding. armies, they have 
only rendered war impoſſible without them. It is 
the ambition of princes to extend their dominion, 


and even ſometimes to extend their commerce, 


which gives occaſion to war. And we ſee. daily 


bo difficult it becomes to provide troops for this 


purpoſe, from no other reaſon ſo much as from the 


progreſs of trade and induſtry. Thoſe who have 


rhe money, cannot have the men, thoſe who 


have the men cannot have the money. 
not ſee how the greateſt monarchy in Euro 
the prince who has NN. moſt, millions of ſubjects, 
cannot prelerve the rank of power he has pre. 
ſcribed to himſelf, without a body of above 
chirty thouſand ſtrangers in the time of the, moſt. 


Do we : 


pe. 


profound peace, and after the greateſt re uction | 


brave men of: 


judged - conliſtent with the ſafety of the country. 
1 heſe coſt vaſtly, more than national troops, and 
f al countries are alike; ſo that the. 
only reaſon of keeping up ſo large a body of fo- 
facilitate augmentations when, c- 
caſion requires it; and not to ſpare. the ſubjects 
who are willing to ſerve, but to ſpare agriculture 


and induſtry, — ha the ſuperfluities of theſe have 
fallen in, tg cœnpleat that body of troops Which 
experience has determined to be eee to 


ſuch ſuperfluities. 
From this mort 
prineiple z 


ieee let 0 deduce 4 
that ſince every ſtate has occaſion, 
according to the preſent ſyſtem of Europe, for a 


certain number of armed men for their defence, 


the firſt: care of a ſtateſman is to diſcover to What 
number thoſe of his ſubje&s who willingly prefer . 


Tye eee offered — Pris *. to the 
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occupations of indoftty may Abt 11 he Hude 
theſe excecd the number wanted for reeruiting the 
army, it is a good reaſon to dimjniſh the pay; 
Until the encouragement chmes upon 4 level with 
the ſupply demanded.” If, on the contrary, the 
humber of volunteers falls below the ſtandard re. 
quired, he muſt examine the ſtare of the balance 
of work, and demand before he can give any far- 
ther encouragement. Ik this balatice ſtands even; 
he müſt take care that the pay given to ſoldiers, 
be not carried ſo high as to engage thoſe of the 
loweſt claſs of profitable” induſtry to deſert it. 
What meaſures therefore: can be fallen upon ? 
| Thete are two,'either to hire foreign troops, "as 
many ſtates do; und ſuppoſe for good reaſons 
only, becauſe it is done. But I Ho uld prefer ano- 
ith method, whick is to create a new claſs of in- 
Habitants, appropriated for "ſupplying che army, 
upon the principle above laid dow, that he on, y 
feeds may have as mary mouths as he pleaſes,” 
1 would therefore fix the military pay at a ne 
below the profits of uſeful induſtry, and 'accept of 
ſuch as ſhould offer. For the augmetitation" of 
this claſs, I would' receive all male children who”. 
ſhould be given or expoſed by their parents, theſe 
ſhould be bs to every ſort of Jabour for which 
the ſtare has occaſion, Ng their numbers might” 
be carried to 20 per cent. aboye that-Which might” 
be judged neceffary in time of the hatreſt war, 
One of this claſs only the Manding forces" might 
be recruited : thoſe who remained might be em- 
oyed in every 15 ſervite; ſuch "#9 working 
in arſenals, docks ways, public buildings, ! | 
Kec. By raking eee the had ten of this whole- - 
cChbaß, air numbers wonld riſe to whitever height” | 
might be judged necefſaty. The fame ſpirit would = 
be kept up; they might ſerve by turns, and alf 
betone diſcipined- I his is a good ſeheme — 
7 ith cafes, and is- a improvement upon the 
5 cin beteg 
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diſtribution of the inhabitants : the execution. is 
gradual, therefore no ſudden revolution is implied. 


But it is fit only for. @ ſtate which can augment its 
numbers, without ſeeking for ſubſiſtence, from 
without. It would; ſpare: the land and manufac- 
tures, and bea ready out · let for all nnen 
ries in every claſs l.. 1. | 

WHALE FISHERY, ö Thacof the Dutch. 
is as follows: ?: woods 


9 
| y 
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In forry-hn.years, ending; 172 1„ 5 n 8 


15 


Caught 32,908 whales, {.-._ Agron ame 
Value at 4. 500, J. 16.000.000. Fog" 


* 4 


The medium crew of the ſhips is fory men 1 and 


7 boys, the total number. therefore a eee + 


1 biens. or ar oro ot fot on 


- Seamen. ditto 610006 to =rr ano ent; 


Value ditto, J. 347,826 1 c 
This is juſtly reckoned: one of _ mad -— 


nation. Whe 


the Dutch, puſhed- themſelves into 
. they were 


Durch began their operation in the reign of 


off; and the excluſive right 
claimed by the Engliſh fiſhermen, and With as 
much, if not more, juſtice than other excluſive 
nights haue been ſince: but unfortunately ne w 


able Gſheries in the world: it was firſt diſcavered,. I 
together with the ſeas, coalts, and frozen territo- 
ries of Greenland by the Engliſn, who fiſhed in 

them for fourteen or fifteen years before any ocher. 


I. To mention more is needleſs; it is at pp 5 


ſufficiently evident that they carried their point. 


K. was not 10 be 


4 100. 0 i e 1. Der ne HOT! et eit 
economy, 0 

v 1 art. 5 A Dedaclos, 

5. 390. "Mk is Memorial vo Gr" Joby Hen be. 


He who would ſubmit 40, the affair of Amboyna, 
3 would act with ſpirit in 
ola fiſhery. - That dalla . 10 
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376 WHALE FISHERY.” 
as Gen were firſt obliged to hire Engliſn har. 
f eee and ſteerſmen ; but the tables are now 

rangely turned, for at Feen 88 8 hg e a 
the caſe with us. x 
If it is confidered that the ſhips which, unde 
take this fiſhery are very ſtout and large, from 200 
to 300 tons, and that each is attended by from 
four-ro ſeven ſhallops, and carry forty, fifty, and 
fixty men; that they are furniſhed with immenſo 
quantities of new caſks to put blubbert oil in, 
with a great variety of harpoons, grapples, k pives,| | 
axes, anchors, &c. and laſtly, that the product of 
the fiſhery is a material of hes ei it Will 
eaſily: be conceived that this fiſhery is of -immenſe_ 

- national value ; occaſions a vaſt conſumption of | 
manufactures z is the ſource. of great riches, and 
perhaps the beſt 9 of bold n ſeamen ar 
is in the world. a+, 

Ia the peat 1724, the South-Ses company! un⸗ 
dertook to revive the Britiſh whale fiſhery, and en- 
paged pretty largely in the branch till 1732; but 
then finding themſelves conſiderable loſers, they 


gave it up: they accordingly ſold all their ſhips, 


ſtores, and utenſils and upon finally. Ry their 
accounts; it appeared, % ‚ 4 an wh e 
That their bot diſbutſetientson-decount of the 
whale fiſhery in eight years came to 4/208, 172, 
And the total — of the ſales, of bern il 7 
and whale fins, and like wiſe of all ther ſhips,” 
&c. was bur 84.390. 2 ot ien ot. 4 
__ - Loſs in eight Nepal beds interdfly 177362. . 
It has been uſually computed; that f a Green- 
land ſhip brought home but three wigs i nd 8 
be a reaſonable gainſul yeat᷑: but moſt unfortu . 
pately for the South- Sea company they had not in 
all the. ſaid. eight years fiſhery, brought home at 
de rate of one whale. per ip. It bas moreover. 5 
N "eee a maxim among oy whale. fiſt S aden · . 
ts 1 © 1 
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* rers, that one good year in ſeven uſually makes 
v up the loſſes of fix bad ones. But unhappily all 
in theſe eight years happened to be bad, not only to 


the company, but to "ANT of the adventures of 


a other nations | 
Y In 1733, 4 bounty » was en by patlianiens; 
1 . of no leſs than 20s. a ton upon all ſhips of 200 
tons and upwards employed in this fiſhery; a fer 
if ſhips were thereupon fitted out; and in 1736, one 


from London caught nd leſs than ſeven whales. 
In 1740, an additional 108. a ton bounty was 
Nan during the continuance of the war, and a 

freedom from preſſing, In 1748, the bounty was. 
extended to 148. and for the American colonies as 


to all foreign proteſtants who ſerved three years on 
board our whale fiſhing ſnips. But notwithſtand- 
ing theſe noble encouragements, very few ſhips 
have engaged in it; and the Dutch underſell thoſe 
that have, Which is a great national misfortune; 
for ſuch fiſheries as theſe are the molt deſirable 
| brangh of commerce this kingdom can engage in, 
as they occaſion a great and ſure conſumption of 
our manufactures, and at the ſame time e op! Wa. 
an infinite number of excellent ſeamen *;.- 
An invention was lately laid before the ſociety, | 
for the encouragement of arts, manufactures and 
commerce, Mbich bid fair for being attended with 
very great advantages in this fſhery ; it was an 
| harpoonits be ſhot from a ſwivel at the whale, 
inſtead of the common method of launcing it from 
the hands of à man called an harpooner. The 
latter müßt always be within ten or fifteen yards 
of the whale When he throws the harpoon, but by 
| of wn] the Wenn che fiſh appears, hong: 
" "8 n LN e W137 ae. F 41-0 
Ae e Wang Conte) Vol. ft . $30: 
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well as Great Britain; and naturalization granted 


habitants keep ing their effects on the neighbourit 
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at ſixty; or even one hundred yards diſtance, he. 
is ſtruck from the ſwivel, and fecured by a rope 
fixed to the harpooh ; it was tried at Deptford, 
before a committee. and found to an ſwer perfectly, 
well in reſpect to the throwing it with a true aim, 
dre. but for a real trial was n. an hays: a thip 
bun TIO the gr Gong: : 0 5 
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ANGUEBAR. Upon this en in Afri 
ca the Portugneſe have their, ſettlement of 
Mofiinblque, &c. of which Melinda is - the capi», 
tal. The beſt of all governments, ſays a late. 
Vriter, that: ſtill belongs to the Portugueſe vice- 
roy of the Cake; ia is chat of Moſambique, which 
38 an iſland ſituated near the coaſt of Africa, in the 
lat. of 15% ſouth, within half a league of the con- 
tinent. They have a ſtrong fort there with four 
good baſtions, which command the channel, and 
in which there are ſeventy pieces of. braſs cannon; 
and here there is always 2 a good garriſon, a od. Gy 
ig tolerable order. The governor. is hongured, 
with the title of general of = tiver Senna, where. 
he has his lieutenant, vflich employment was worth 
to him ſeveral hundred. thouſand crowas a year; 
there are but a few houſes about the fort, the in- 


continent. But notwithſtanding the parrowneſs 
of the place, there are monaſteries of Jeſuits, Lo- 
minicans of St. John de Dios, beſides..the chief 


church and that of - Miſericordia-.. The ;merchan- 
_ dize brought to this place by the ſhips of the com- 
pany are bought at a ſet price by the royal factory, 


which afterwards ſends them to Chelimani, the 
mouth of the river Senna, running three hundred 


miles alon the coaſt, in — and ſmall veſſels, 
6 14 
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becauſe of the flats from hence to Chelimani z the 


goods are ſent up the river, againſt the ſtream, in 


Almandies or little boats, which are ten days going 
up, and about five coming down. It is very difficuſt 
gong up for thole that ate not acquainted with the 
ſhallows and windings of the river. Caffres and 
blacks reforr to this fort, from provinces. and king- 
doms three or four months journey diſtance, to 


buy and take up goods upon truſt, for ſo much 
gold, which they never fail to bring punctually che 
next year, unleſs death prevents them; This trade 

yields above vent. per cent. fo that the Portugueſe 
may be ſaid to have another India in Africa. Sen- 


na is à little town on the right hand of the river, 


inhabited by fifty Portugueſe families, ho make it 


populous enough by the great number of blacks 
they keep. They tilt the ground, dig the mines, 
and by that means maintain theif maſters; inſtead 


of being kept by them. A bout fifteen days Jour- 


+ 


ney from henee lies'Sofala, where the Portugueſe 


have likewiſe an eſtabliſhment, ſubje& however to 
the general of Moſambique; and fete h prodi- 
gious trade is driven on, of which the Portugueſe 
are, or might be maſters. It conſiſts (chiefly of 


gold, of 'which there are greater quantities here 


man in any other country in the world, ſince the 


annual produce of this market is computed by the 


beſt judges at forty- ſix thouſand ounces. There 


"« .* 


4 
. I 1 


ate vaſt quantities of Spaniſh and Canaty wines, 
Joi,” ks, tinens, cotton, coral, and other Euro- 


a 


all the great empire of Monomotapa, which the 


Poörtugutſe ſtile tbe empire of gold, from the pro 
digious quantities of that precious metal which is 


brought to them from thence. There are like- 
wiſe ſome very rich commodities brought hicher 
hy the'negroes z ſuch as the moſt excellent ebony” 


* 
4 9 


peaun goods fold here, Which are cartied by the 
inhabitants of the little kingdom of Sofala,*througly 
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obſerved that this cgin is o 
of a baſer alloy, than any ot 
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in the world, great quantities of ivory, abundance 
of fine mats, which are much eſteemed in the 
Indies, and a great number of flaves ; fo that Goa, 


and all the reſt of the Forgugueſe ſettlements, are 
turriſhed from hence. og may juſtly wonder 


that, conſidering the value of this Cyndi and 


its convenient ſituation, the Dutch had not made 


themſelves maſters of it long ago, as well as all 
the other places belonging to the crown of Fortu- 


gal on this coaſt. As for the ſhare which the Por- 


ungueſe ſtill retain, the gold obtained. thereby is 
ſent to Goa and to Diu, where it is «coined ipto 
ſmall pieces called St. Th 


>mMas's, which are not 
worth above half a cron of our money; and it is 
a worſe touch, that is, 
er in the Indies, which 
is another ſign of a declining trade; for the ſara- 


ns, which were formerly coined at Ormuz When 
in the Portugueſe hands, were eſteemed the beſt - 
_ gold in the Indies, but they are now become ex- 
tremely ſcarce; and the St. Thomas's are ſaid 10 


be coined in leſs quantities every yea. 
Theſe poſſeſſions are ſaid to produce lo. little to 


the king of Portugal, that it has been more than 


once debated in the council of that prince, whe-. 


ther it would not be for the intereſt of the croẽon 


to abandon them altogether, withdrawing their 


n; and effects; — we are likewiſe told that 


it is not any p pol itical, but purely a religious motive, | 


that has hindered this reſolution from being taken; 
the prieſts having ſuggeſted, that in that cafe. a 
multitude of ſouls would be Joſt to the church. 


We ſhall the leſs wonder at this, if ue conſider 


dhat ſuch as are beſt acquainted with the Eaſt. 
India trade aſſure us, that a ſingle merchant, and 
a ſingle ſhip of a reaſonable burthen, may carry 


on as great a commerce as what at preſgut Hub» 
als between L iſbon and Goa: this matter however 
deſerves 


UG . 
5 
+ 


deſerves ſome explanation, There are yet a great 
many ſhips employed from Goa, Diu, and Daman, 
to the coaſts of Perſia, Manilla, and China; but 
they are moſtly on aceount of Indian merchants, 
there being ſcarce a Portugueſe trader at Goa 
able to furniſh a cargo of ten thouſand crowns ; 
and it is very much doubted, whether in the 
whole of their trade, they employ above two hun- 
dred thouſand crowns; ſo that it is not at all ſtrange, 
that one year with another, there ate not above 
two ſhips ſent directly from Goa to Liſbon, and 
thoſe not a fourth part ſo rich as when they annu- 
I.... Tech 
\ Yet there has been a late regulation made at 
Goa, for the preſervation and promotion of trade, 
which thoſe who underſtand that ſubject beſt 


* 


agree, compleated its ruin. 


U his is an excluſive company, which has the ſole 
right to the commerce of Moſambique and Mocha, 
which company has taken upon itſelf the payment 
of the royal officers, who are alſo two-thirds em- 


plwKwẽłyed therein; which has given ſuch a blow to the 


natural commerce of Goa, that the beſt part of the 
Indian merchants that were left, are now retired fom 
' thence. To ſay the truth, it was the great ſhare of 
the vice roys, governors, and other officers always 
took in commerce, without contributing any thing 
thereto, except protecting the merchants from the 
violence committed by themſelves, on ſuch as did 
not admit them ta @ ſhare of their trade, that 


firſt deſtroyed the extenſive commerce they en- 


joyed. And upon this ſubje& the wits of the In- 
dies have framed a very pretty allegory :- they ſay 
that when the Portugueſe came firſt to them, they = 


dad a ſword in one hand, and a crucifix in the 
bother; but that they might fill their pockets the 


faſter, they quickly diſpenſed with the firſt, and 
oon after laid down the laſt, by which they mw 
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loſt all. But though their power and their com- 
merce are ſo much declined, their pride is as great 
as ever, inſomuch that they refuſe the natives of 
the country, Who are called the Canarins, the 
wearing of ſtockings, though they employ them 
as phyſicians, lawyers, and merchants; by which 
many of them are ſo rich, that they keep a dozen 
or fourteen ſlaves, and are in much better circum- 
Rances than the Portugueſe themſelves. _ _ 
The very laſt advices: from this part. of the 
world inform us that ſeveral Indian princes were 
driven from before Goa, which they had blocked 
up with a numerous army, by the- powerful ſuc- 
cours ſent by the king of Portugal, and by the 
excellent conduct of the late viceroy, who was the 
count de Laurical, and who, if J miſtake not, 
was twice in the Indies, and behaved there with 
great reputation: Such expeditions, however, are to 
be conſidered as expedients only, which may for 
a time preſerve that ſettlement,. but cin never re- 
ſtore it, or bring the affairs of the nation in theſe 
parts into ſo good order as to make them worth 
the attention of a prince, who has the honour of 
his crown, and the good of his people at heart. 
It is morally certain that the eſtabliſhments 
which the crown of Portugal ſtill has in the. Eaſt- 
Indies, might, in the hands of an active, an induſ- 
trious nation, turn to conſiderable account; for 
it has been long ago obſerved by Mr. Tavernier, 
that the port of Diu is as well ſituated for trade, 
and as capable of improvement, as any in that 
part of the world, or more ſo; and if Se under 
proper regulations, that is, if made in ſome mea - 


ſiure a free port, it muſt neceſſarily come in for a 


large ſhare of that commerce now: carried on at 
1 and in all probability retrieve much of the 
Aralyan. and Perlian commerce, ha has 10 85 ſo 


9 


ZANGUEBAR 3; 
Jong loſt to the Portugueſe : on the other hand, as 
they have ſtill, ſome fataries at Biſnagar, and 
other places on that coaſt, it would be no difficult 


matter to re-eſtabliſh their commerce in the heat 


of India, at the ſame time that the port of Ma- 
cao would furniſn them with the means of ſup- 
_ plying the China market, as cheap or cheaper than 
any other European nation; becauſe their colony = 
at Moſambique is fo ſituated as to ferve them for 
the ſame-purpoſe.as the Cape of Good Hope does 
the Dutch, or the iſland of St. Helena does the 
E 1 
Blut all theſe advantages ſignify nothing in the 
hands of thoſe who are ſo far from poſſeſſing the 
virtues requiſite to ſuch improvements, that, on 


the contrary, they are not only tainted with, but 


over. run by ſuch vices as muſt unqueſtionably over- 
turn the beſt eſtabliſhment in the world. We may 
therefore ſafely predict that the continuance even 
of that ſlender power which the Portugueſe have 
ſtill left, cannot continue long, and that for theſe 
two plain reaſons, firſt, becauſe it has been long, 


and is ſtill in a declining condition; fo that its 


force being extremely decayed, and at the ſame 
time continually employed in reſiſting the efforts 


bol its enemies, it is impoſſible in the nature of 


things, that it ſhould ſubſiſt for any time; ſe- 
condly, the manners of the popes are entirely 
ruined, ſo that there is not the leaſt probability 


that any ſuch reformation will ever be effected, as 


5 might enable them to make ſuch uſe of the con- 
venient ports, of which they are ſtill poſſeſſed, as 


is neceſſary to revive and reſtore their commerce 


in the Indies. I venture, therefore, to pronounce, 


that in the compaſs of twenty or thirty years, their 


| eſtabliſhments in theſe parts will be quite loſt, 
and that in all likelibood 


Goa, Diu, and Daman, __ 
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